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PREFACE. 


Visiting the ancient countries of Egypt; Greece, and Italy, being 
the chief object of travelling at the present day, and the consequent 
interest taken in the remains of the former grandeur, niegnificenco, 
and high civilisation of these countries, has made Anoksology one 
of the most important and most interesting studies of the present 
day. Egypt, Greece, and Italy, were the fountain heads of our 
civilization and the sources of our knowledge; to them we can 
trace, link by link, the origin of all that Ls ornamental, graceful, 
and beautiful, in our architecture, sculpture, and in the arts of 
design. Remains, evincing the perfection they have reached in 
these arts, nnd attesting the stages of development which have been 
Passed through leading to that cnluiinnring point of excellence, are 
still objects of the greatest interest in those countries. An intimate 
knowledge, therefore, of the original state and former perfection, 
Slid also of the present state of these remains, has been a matter of 
the deepest interest to many. Each country has found ardent in¬ 
vestigators in its history and antiquities. The ruins of Egypt 
have yielded an endless amount of historical information to the 
ardent researches and zeal of Young, Champollion, Uowllxzu, Wih 
kitisoti, Bunsen, L cpsiua, 1 iinch, The temples and Cyclopean remains 
of Greece have been accurately drawn and described by Chandler, 
Stuart, Dud well, Midler, Leake, Fulkencr, Wordsworth, Peuro 4 >o, 
The remains of ancient art in Italy have been always a favourite 
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theme of writers of different countries Engli-lt, French, German, 
us well au of Italian writers, Braun, Cramer, Dennis, hVrgtijssoic 
Lanzi, Mi call. Inghirami, Canjna, have written largely on these 
subjects. 

The worts of these authors, treating of the various subjects oi 
ancient art, are for the most part not only voluminous and very 
costly, but jdj® difficult to be procured* The present work has, 
therefore, been compiled to supply a want often felt when travelling 
in Greece, Italy, or Egypt j a work which would afford concise 
general information on the objects of antiquity so frequently met 
with sn these conn tried. Its chief object has been to condense, 
within the smallest possible compiles, The essence of the inform ition 
contained in the writings of authors who are considered as authori¬ 
ties on these subjects 

Wo have adopted the following division in this work : — 


. EfiYiTUK, houses, tiruplta. ntlara, win TUUf, cUili ska, 

\JJCfcllTKCTUItF ^ KCCIAS * f pyramid* thmtrau, mnpMiheattves nuum^ 

J Breracur, l nhtt, Li^xSitHiiw, btudLa, LoiLtn, puhlia 

l ItcJHAJf, J roads, bridge gates, [Lqneduebi, toiulw. 


SCULPTURE* 


I Eamus, 
GuECtA*, 

EmtscAX, 

Baauv, 


hutil*. 

LSius- ratifcfr. 


I EormA?*, j 

Geubciak, i twtntcd Boulphire, puiuM \***. 

Kqnmis, t mosaic. 

IioMA>', / 


GLYPTIC ART 


El’rVITH?, 

G££CUV, 

KtEDSOAUi 

RustiX, 


^IgtaVExl sbiOfS, in iutuf-lia tun] hhiiila. 


L (ioVTTlAS, 

1 1 GbEjlIAS, 

Ethi i-uAS, 
Houam, 


issi-Ltmuss 


M itturirl, jlIpImiULb, LuiguugL-s, ubbroriaikvai, 
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'i\j avoid notes of reference, «p^= m iled in a list of the work* nin\ 
writers consulted, add whoso wor<!s are frequently quoted liuJ in- 
traduced* 

B i ^K i's Egypt. 

LEP3JU3* Egypt, 

WnsrjfSDs’s Ancient Ey^tiam. 

Siueu^/s Egypt. 

ML'LLER f fl Ancient Art ( Le itch's timid at ion J. 

Fltfui ft&oxs fldji-tbooi; of Architecture. 

Ukknis' Etruria, 

Flys max's Ltctaret, 

WEsruAC'0TT 1 ‘s Handbook of Sculpture 
(J bill's fUflqr^jun. 

WlNIT KT.M a x . 

t-AXlXA’jj Hmnu Antics* 

Vitruvius. 

Smiths Picthmoy of Anfiymfies, 

- ■ Classical Dictionary. 

(i wilt's En cyclopaedia of Architecture. 

Bawunsox'k Herod oh i4, 

W<JBJJ 0 U*ii Epoch* of PiAutliwj* 

UlRL’ll'i AncieVit Pottery. 

0. Vf, K ixo's -ijglfgue Ottus. 

-— - Notvnql History of Pr cermet Stones. 

Y.yux’s Hritish Jf i#e««u 

Tu the kindness of Sir. S a menu, Sarai/E we nro much indebted for 
the use of several woodcuts from his ik History of Egypt. 11 


U, 11 W, 
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HANDBOOK OF ABC IDEOLOGY. 


First Division. 

MONUMENTS OF ARCHITECTURE. 

Each nation baa its rules. its proportions, and its particular tastes, 
having always in view the name end—solidity, regularity, and ™- 
Yemenra. The architecture of a people is ah important part of th«r 
history- It. m the external and enduring form of their public- lifer it is= 
an index of their state of knowledge and social progress. Thu indu¬ 
ce* of climates and public institutions was particularly displayed i n 
the productions of architecture, The material also affotded by tire 
' country must necessarily have ml important influence on the archi¬ 
tecture ufa people. 3u our West, temples open to the *ky would ho 
US little suited to Its climate As to our habits, Scenic representations 
formed more a part of the national customs of the Greeks smd 
Eotnans than with us: and lastly, the art of wnr t such as it was 
among the ancients, imposed other principles on military archi¬ 
tecture. 


£3 Bcrion 1 ■ —\V AL LS —MOR 1 A It B h 11 K S. 

W uie; Option.—The waits of iiudosure of the Egyptian towns 
are generallv constructed of crude bricks, dried In the sun. Their 
dimensions are various ; the mud of the Nile supplied the material, 
which, however, required straw to prevent the bricks cracking. 
Sometimes they bear short hieroglyphic inscription* enclosed in un 
oval* which is the stump of the king under whose reign they were 
made. Burnt bricks were not used in Egy pt, and when found they 
are known to be of a Homan time. Largo and massive stones were 
need in the construction of the temples. Calcareous stone was 

generally employed in the walls of buildings. The only works of 

u 
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Egyptian architecture known ur-u temples, ps&cw, pyramid^ wills of 
iodotairo, quails and other public constructions; private construc¬ 
tion liunsesy &Cr, Isavt;: disappeared in the lapses of time, either 
berime they were built of day or brick, or of some other m 
pori&hable material. The pyramidal or duping line waft a character¬ 
istic feature of the EgvptiBn tityle in temples and other building*— 
the chief object of which was solidity. Another feature was Ihc 
reed moulding., with liue-s cut obliquely on it, on rile angle* 
formed by the faces of the wall The walls ware su nm am ted by n 
projecting cornice. The solidity of Egyptian masonry Id well 
known : it is the result of I be good choice of male rials, of it* 
extraordinary size, and of the care bestowed on the building. It 
Ii;l» been frequently remarked, that in the courses the neighbouring 
stones were attached to cue another by plugs of wood, dove-tailed 
at each end, and imbedded in the stones. The Greeks uml 
Romans employed bronze and iron for the KUite purpose. There 
is no appearance that metallic cramps were ever used among the 
Egyptians. 



Ma^^cy. 


A I'twi rOk-uUtcJ ■■(lOf (Djuid n“tkul»Lbni)- 

U I'hf naiiXTtiin (ufuij tDcn1>ini)r 
C Tbr IhidvDillffl, 

1 1 Ttir [i h lid i, ,!> iii'ici:. 

K r.i ir^mror («B[iS*<lOrt}. 

¥ Tl or IhinifaldM*. 
i} Tb# tahnirrain [t-u ■ larpr wa,!*)- 

tfrrrrrtu.—At first the i IreoliH built their walls of rough stone* 
of large proportions; the Intcistiocs wen; filled up with smaller atones; 
remotes of similar walk can be seen at Tinn*. At Myeuttiu h 
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Corinth, Eretria, and Cudyanda in Lycin, the most ancient walla nro 
uf irregular polygons, carefully cut, an*] well joined together. 
When Ghednn nrdiitecturc arrived at perfection* it adopted three 
different kinds of masonry :—Ihe iawforfiMir*: courses of stone of ihe 
hiuni! hoiglit. and in general very long; (he pseudo-itodontHfn ; courses 
of stouo of irregular height : the eropfeotoii, for extrciordimiry 
ihicktiess.es. The two fueos '.>f the wall wore built with cut alone, and 
the intervWiDg apace was tilled with rough stones imbedded in 
mortar, mid, at certain distances, stones (&aTo™) long enough to 
extend to both sides, consolidated this kind of ccnstraction. 

Italian. — In Italy the stages of the development of masonry are 
not very different frotu those followed in Greece, The following 
division of the relative antiquity of the different styles of tnnsonry 
in ancient walls seeing to hi.- approved ot by the 1 ^:>l authorities, 
and may answer for the description of walls both in Grecce and 
Itnlv, for the sequence of styles was similar in both countries. Firsts 
i lu- Ctydcjwau, composed of unhewn masse*, rudely piled up, with 
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no further adjustment than the insertion of small blocks in the 
interstices, and so described by IhrusAZUUS. Of this rudest sty I u ul 
masonry few specimen* now exist; the most celebrated one in the 
citadel of Tiryns. The second style, which wo would call the 
Palmo ol, though generally tailed the PelasgicHi. is n oatuml and 
obvious improvement »-l' (he former. Tbs improvement consist* in 
tilting the «Ide of the polygonal blocks to each other, w that 
exteriorly the walls may present a smooth and solid surface. Vi hut 
gpi'sfhr to prove the high antiquity of this polygonal masonry is 
the primitive style of its gateways, mid the absence of the arch in 
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connect ion with it; and also that it is found at* a {substruction under 
walls built in the horizontal style, which is of later origin, as in 
the walls of Cosa. This stylo is prevalent at Mycena\ and also to 
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be seen in the walls of Cadyanda in Lycia. It is also to be met 
with in the Etruscan cities of Cosa and Saturnia. Similar polygonal 
masonry is to be found in the walls of Alatri and Arpino. In the 



third style, which we shall call the Irregular Horizontal , by some 
culled Etruscan, and also Hellenic, from its being the prevalent 
stylo in Etruria and in Greece, the blocks are laid in horizontal 
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courses, with more or less irregularity; and the joints, sometimes 
accurately fitted, are either perpendicular or oblique. Cement was 
not employed in any of these walls: the massiveness of the parts 
rendered it unnecessary. An approximation to this style is visible 



ISiUKtLAR HORIZONTAL. 


at Mycenie, but is seen in perfection in the cities of Ftruria, many 
of which still retain their ancient walls ; we may name Fiesole, 
Volterra, Cortona, Topulonia, Roselle, and others.* To this may lie 

• Sons* attribute the adoption of the** different style* of masonry to constructive 
necessity, and affirm that the character of the masonry is determined hy the 
materia)*, limestone splitting readily Into polygonal forma, and travertine ltaving a 
Imtizontal dnngc. This tlieory is however contradicted by the walls of Saturnia, 
for they aw polygonal and built of travertine. 

If I may l»c allowed to hazard a conjecture, I would say, that in tlie art of 
building, as in every other art, lliere* is a progress from the rudest state to per¬ 
fection : each separate style of masonry is the result or necessary consequence of 
that progress ami gradual development in tlie art of building in any country, and 
not peculiar to any (articular race; each style marking the stage of development 
in the art. As in sculpture there aw three different style*; the first, rigid, hard, 
ami rude, which wn* the first beginning of art; the second, when there wo* more 
regard to proportion and beauty; and lastly, the third or perfect style — so in masonry, 
the first or primitive style was hut a piling up of rough blocks which might be 
suggested to any people; the second stylo may be considered nn improvement 
of the former; tlie third style, a still greater improvement, when the imuwnry was 
brought to its most perfect state. Specimen* of polygonal and horizontal masonry. 
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nddcd a fmirih etylo T vtliEcrli in (he final improvement on iho irregular 
horizontal, find is composed of regular horizontal courses of cut 
efcortcu such as weu» used in the (hm risking period of Greece, and 
similar to tluit now in universal use. This may Ik: diitingniahod an 
the Retjnlar Horizontal; these different styles are not, however, of 



the samo period or nge in all countries, hut they murk the stages of 
development of the art of masonry in the country in which they arc 
found. 

At first the Homans imitated the Etruscans their mastere, 
and were ever borrowing of tbeir neighbours, not only civil and 
religions institutions, but even the stonier aits of weit. In the 
same manner in their architecture and fortification: in the Sabine 
country thev seemed to have copied the style ut the Sabines, in 
Latinm, of iho Latins, in Etruria of the Etruscans, Afterwords fhey 
ailopted two kinds of coostrnotfan ; the iWrfum, or antiquum, com¬ 
posed of small rough pieces placed irregularly, pud imbedded in u 


With a Himilnr flf'qncnw of styles nre fntrrul in IVrn hth] in tin- rt-ntm! part- [-.f 
Amoliffli (Missouri wlioiu they nannot !*■ said to be either Pd»jfi> r>r Etrunmn 
origin According to Mr. Ecrgm«n, emmpks occur in tVm r.f £ . V i r y Inknurtliota 
gradation between the polygonal vrulLs of the bouw of 1 £urQi|w tiinl Ltnc- e-unljir 
horizontal masonry of Lin Tumble, jm-ciBoly ronrsponiting with the gmdiml pn>- 
:rPi'Sft of art in Lalumi, nr any Enrnp(M| copnlry whrae diti Cyi'EnfXfili ,.j IVkhiHe 
,-tytfl of tmi Ming lias been ftnmd. 
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large quantity of mortar: and the retieulalum, composed of stones, 
cut and squared, but joined so that the line of the joining funned u 
diagonal, which gave to the walls the apjvenranco of net-work. 
Vitruvius says, that this mode of building was the most commou in 
his time; several examples of it still remain: one may be seen in 
that part of the walls of Home called the Muru Torto. The Greeks 
gave it the name of ditiyoiheton , synonymous with net; they also 
communicated to the Romans their empledoit. Another structure of 
which the Romans made great use, and which was one of the most 
durable of all, was that composed of flat tiles. Canina distinguishes 
five species of Roman masonry: (1) when the blocks of stone aro 
laid in alternate courses, lengthwise in ono course and crosswise in 
the next: this is the most common. (2) When the stones in each 
course are laid alternately along and across; this construction was 
usual when the walls wero to be faced with slabs of marble. 
(3) When they wero hud entirely lengthwise: (4), entirely cross¬ 
wise. (5) When the courses aro alternately higher and lower than 
each other, as in the temple of Vesta, over the Tiber. 'Urn earliest 
instances of Roman masonry are to bo found in the Career Mamor- 
tiuus, the Cloaca Maxima, and the Servian walls. They are con 
stmeted of massive quadrangular liewn stones, placed togothor 
without cement. 

Mortar. —The perfection of that of the ancients Iras passed into a 
proverb. Tlio Egyptians never employed it in their great construc¬ 
tions; but other monuments preserve traces of it: the pyramids 
were formerly covered with a coating which supposes its use. That 
plaster, lime, bitumen were employed in the arts, is attested by 
numerous examples. The G reeks and Et niscans were also acquainted 
with it, evidences of which are to he seen in a reservoir at Sparta, 
built of stones, cemented togethor; and in the sepulchral vaults of 
Turquinii, which are plastered with stucco, covered with painting*. 
Necessity must have mado the use of mortar familiar to every jtoople. 
Time, which has liardoued it, has caused it to bo considered more 
perfect than the modern. Its extreme hardness may probably be 
accounted for by merely referring to the circumstance that the long 
exposure which it has undergone, in considerable masses, has given 
it the opportunity of slowly acquiring the carbonic acid from the 
air, upon which its hardness and durability depend. The chief 
excellence of tho mortar of the ancients lay in their knowledge of 
the art of mixing lime with sand, more or less earthy. So scrupulous 
were the ancient masons in the mixing ami blending of mortar, that 
the Greeks kept ten men constantly employed for a long space of 
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time in beating the mortar with wooden staves, which rendered it 
of NUch prodigious hardness, iliat Vitruvius tells tis Unit slabs of 
plaster cut from the ancient walla Served to make tables, 

Bsicks,—T ho ancients both baked their bricks and dried them in 
the sun. The Egyptians used sun-dried bricks in iho largo walls 
which inclosed their temples, and in the constructions about their 
tombs. Pyramids were sometimes built, of bricks, which consisted 
of day and chopped straw. ] u some of the painting's in Egyptian 
tombs, slaves are represented mixing and tempering the clay, and 
turning the bricks out of the mould. They are sometimes found 
stamped with the oval of the king in whose reign they were 
made. They are about sixteen inches long, seven wide, and five 
thick. Burnt bricks were not used in Egypt until the Homan 
period. 

It has been supposed that the Greets did not employ bricks until 
after their subjugation by the Homans, as none of the works executed 
prior to that period, the ruins of which still exist, exhibit any signs 
of brick-work; yet there are Greek buildings mentioned by Vitru¬ 
vius, as built of brick. Vitruvius (lib, ii, cap. 6 j mentions the 
walls of Athens, towards Mounts Hymotlus and Tentqlicus, and the 
cell a of the temples of Jupiter and Hercules. The Greek name for 
bricks were didomn, pentadoron, tclrndoron, from the Greek 
Super, a bandbtfiftdth. The did or on was a foot long and half a 
foot wide. The pentadoron was five dora wide,ami the tetradorou 
four dom wide on eath side. All these bricks were also made half 
the size, to break the joint of the work ; and the long brinks were 
laid in one course, and the short in the coarse above them. 
Vitruvius says, the pentadora wore used in public works; and the 
tetradom in private. Tim Homans, according io E'liny, begun to 
use bricks about the decline of the republic ; but a brick building, 
called Temple of the god Bed i cuius, sc ill remains, which is said to 
have been built on the occasion of tho retreat of Hannibal, This 
building is. however, now supposed to be a tomb and an imperial 
structure, probably of the time of the Anlomnes, The Homan brick 
used in the buildings on the Palatine hill, in the baths of Ceracalla, 
and En various remains of Homan buildings in England, is more like 
a tile than a brick, being very thin compared with its length and 
breadth. The dimensions of Roman bricks vary, being 74 inches 
square and H thick; 10£ inches square, thick, and 1 foot 
lit indies square, ami 21 (luck ; the colour is red. The terms used 
by the Homans fur bricks dried in the sun, were la tores erndi; and 
for bricks burnt in the kiln, hi teres cacti, or coctiles. Though 
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Augustes boated that ha found Bome brick and left it marble, 
brick continued to be generally used in the Iiontau buddings erected 
in the times of the Inter Hainan emperors. 


Section 11.—HOUSES, 

Tejk ancients acted differently from the moderns in this essential 
part of nodal customs* It does not acem that they ever occupied 
themselves in adorning tow oh by private buildings: public monu¬ 
ments had alone this privilege, and the honours decreed to citizen* 
who had them built or repaired nt their own expense, turned towards 
them their attention and the employment of their fortune rather 
than towards domestic habitations. The degree of comfort exhibited 
in ihc arrangement off their houses in a very important characteristic 
of a nation's degree of civilization, and we may mark (lie progress 
of this civilization in its successive stages from a rude condition to tv 
high state of perfection by studying the arohi lecture of a people as 
shewn in their ordinary dwellings, 

Egyptian bouses were built of crude brick, stuccoed 
and painted with all the combinations of bright colour in which the 
Egyptians delighted; and a highly decorated mansion had numerous 
courts and architectural details derived from temples. Over the 
door was sometimes a sentence. us “a good house/' or tin; name of a 
king, under whom the owner probably held some office. The plans 
varied according to the caprice of the builders. In some houses the 
ground plan consisted of a number of chamber* on three -idea of a 
court, which was often planted with trees* Others were laid out in 
chambers round a central urea, similar to the Homan impluvimn, 
and paved with stone, or containing a few trees, a tank, or a foun¬ 
tain, in its centre. The bonnes in most of the Egyptian towns Eire 
destroyed, leaving few traces of thoir plans j but sufficient remains 
£>f JHI>TO£. at Thebes and other places to enable us, with the help of 
the sculptures, to ascertain their form ami appearance. 

£ m d\—The Greeks, according to Vitruvius, and probably lho rich 
Greeks, divided their house into two apartment a distinct one from 
the other, that of the men—andromtis, and that of the women— 
gvmoconitiy or gymeeemm A porter guarded the entrance of the 
house, which was generally a long corridor leading to the apart 
rnents, a Hermes, or a status of Apollo Agyieus, or an altar io that 
god, adorned the entrance; at the end of this cof riilmr w*k the 
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lliat tln> girders or main beams of the roof were supported by 
pillars placed sit. the four ftiiglea of tlic unpliiviiP* 111, Jbc- 
Corinthian fitrium ditTercd frons ilio tetriiHtvle only in iIiej number of 
pillars and dza of the fmphmnm. IV, The atriom displuviatum 
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liaJ its roof inclined the contrary way, so ns to throw the water off 
to the outside of the house instead of carrying it into the imph]- 
viutiL V. The atrium tofitmlin.'itum was roofed all over, without 
any vacancy or cotupluvium. At She further end of the atrium w.f»s 



the tub] hum, where the family archives were lept. It was sepa¬ 
rated from the cav,i ditnuby am anliwim or curtain, like a drop-scene. 
In summer the tablinum was used as a dining room. Near the 
tablinum were two small open rooms (nL«), and in n comer of the 
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atrium was the lararium, or small private chapel. By the side of 
the tablinum was a corridor (fauces) which led to the private 
apartments—the first of which to l>e mentioned is the peristyle. 
It resembled the atrium, being in fact a court open to the sky in 
the middle, and surrounded by a colonnade, but it was larger in its 
dimensions. The centre of the court was often decorated with 
shrubs and flowers, and was then called xystns. The other rooms, 
besides the bedchambers, the smaller ones for the women (cubicula), 
others with an alcove (thalami) for the master of tho house, for Ins 
daughters, were tho triclinium, or dining room, so named from the 
three beds, kAwu, which encompassed the table on three sides, 
leaving the fourth opeu to the attendants. The leci, from chkov, a 
house, were spacious halls or saloons borrowed from the Greeks. 
They were used for more extensive banquets; tho teci, like the 
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atria, were divided into tetrostyle and Corinthian; the pinacotheca 
or picture gallery, and the bibliotheca or library. The exedra was 
either a seat intended to contain a number of persona, or a tqwicious 
hall for conversation. In the furthest comer of tho home was the 
aulina or kitchen. The floors of tho higher order of Roman houses 
L wero generally covered with stone, marble, or mosaic. The houses 
ut Pompeii contain specimens of floors in mosaic, exhibiting ex- 
quisitc taste in the variety of ornament elaborated in them. The 
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walls of the rooms were sometimes lined with thin slabs of marble; 
the} wore also painted in fresco. Their decorative paintings 
generally represented mythological subjects, dancing figures, land¬ 
scapes, and ornamentation in boundless variety. Windows (fiuestne) 
were seldom used in lloman houses. Tho atria and peristyles being 
always open to the sky, and the adjoiuing rooms receiving their 
light from them, prevented tho necessity of windows; windows 
were only required when there was an upper story. Roman life, as 
at tho present day, being so much out of doors, windows were 
seldom wanted. 

The house of Lepidus was at first considered the finest in Homo; 
tho thresholds of the doors were of Xumidinn marble ; but he was 
soon surpassed by others in splendour and magnificence, especially 
by Lucullan. At Athens the houses of Themistocles, of Aristides, 
differed but littlo from those of tho poorest citizen. Tho Homans' 
had many stories to their houses; to prevent the inconveniences 
which would result, Augustus restricted their height to seventy feet, 
which Trajan reduced to sixty. 

It was in their villas or country houses lhat tho Romans displayed 
a boundless luxury; objects of art and tho productions of the most 
distant nations were collected there in addition to the profusion of 
other ornaments. Lucullus erected several magnificent villas near 
Naples and Tusculum, which ho decorated with the most costly 
{tainting* and statues, in which ho lived in a stylo of magnificence 
and luxury which appears to have astonished even tho most wealthy 
of his contemporaries. The emperors Nero and Adrian also built 
magnificent villas, which the arts of Greece and the luxurv of the 
Hast contributed to adorn. It was in tho villas of tho eimierom. 
or of the most wealthy citizens, that tho most beautiful production^ 
of ancient art have been found. 1 

A Romau villa, according to the rulo laid down by Vitruvius and 
the younger Pliny's description of his Lauren tine villa, had its 
atrium next the door or porch at tho entrance. Op{>usito tho centre 
oi tho P er,Ht yl e waaacavmdium, after which came the triclinium on 
every side of which wore either folding doors or largo windows 
affording u vista through tho apartments, and views of tho sur¬ 
rounding scenery and distant mountains. Near this were several 
apartments, including bedchambers and a libraiy. Attached to the 
vdla were baths, halls for exercise, gardens (xvstus), and every 
arrangement which could conduce to the pleasure and amusement of 
a wealthy Homan. The suburban villa of Diooedea at Pompeii 

presents a somewhat different arrangement to that of Pliny’s lit, 

routine villa. J 


Section III.—TEMPLES. 


Tuples are sacred edifices destined to the worship of the divinity. 
All nations have raised them, and the piety which founded them 
hastened the progress of architecture by the desire to render these 
edifices more worthy of their destination. The Egyptians have 
surpassed all nations in the extent and magnificence of these public 
monuments; the\ had ancient temples when the uraclo of Delphi 
dwelt in a cabin of laurels, and tho Jupiter of Dodona had but an 
old oak for an abode. 

Egyptian .—The temple, properly so called, or the cello, or adytum, 
was in the form of a square, or an oblong square. It was there that 
the god dwelt, represented by his living symbol, which superstitious 
minds have taken for the divinity itself. The religious rituals pre¬ 
scribed in all its minutite the order of the service of the priests 
to wauls these sacred animals, the representatives of the god, chosen 
and pointed out according to exterior signs prescribed by the ritual. 
The adytum, or <np cos, the principal part of the temple, is always 
the most ancient part, and bears the name of the king who had it 
built aud dedicated. The plans of the different temples of Egypt 
display a great diversity, but evince a certain uniformity in the 
principal puts. An Egyptian temple, as Mr. Fergusson remarks, 
is nn aggregation of parts around a small hut sacred centre, which 
have been gradually elaborated during several centuries. The 
lurger temples were generally approached by an avenue of sphinxes, 
and a pair of obelisks was placed in front of tho pylons. \\ o 
extract the following description of the temple known as the 
Ithniuession, from Mr. Fergusson’s ** Handbook,” as affording an accu¬ 
rate general description of an Egyptian temple. Ihc whole temple 
wus built by Kharases the Great, in tho fifteenth century, i».c. Its 
facade i» formed by two great pylous, or pyramidal masses of masonry, 
which are tho most appropriate and most imposing part of the 
structure externally. Between theso is the entrance doorway (pro¬ 
pylon), leading almost invariably into a great square court-yard, 
with porticoes, always on two, and sometimes on thiee sides. This 
leads to an inner court, smaller, but fur more splendid, than tho 
first. On the two sides of this court, through which the central 
pissago leads, aro square piers with colossi in front, and on the 
right and left are double ranges of circular columns, which arc con¬ 
tinued also behind the square piers fronting the entrance. Tossing 
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13lo court before tins asauetimrv. Thw sanctuary is of red granite, 
tlivuted into two apartments, ami surrounded by nmu<Sfo«iH cham¬ 
bers of fim-ill dimerLsionrt, rang tug from 20 fefct by 10 feet, to 


Ofcomm-i’u.jir or mum, 

10 foot by 8 feet. Tbo sanctuary, which was the original ptirt of 
th lb great £roup f waa built by Oairtosen, the great m&iuxnh of the 
twelfth dynasty. Behind thin n palace, or temple, was erected by 
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Tholmcs TIL, considered by Mr, JPerglisscui as one of the most 
singular building* in Egypt. The hull is 140 ftd long, by 55 feet, 
in width, internally, and tho roof supported by two rows of massive 
square columns, and two of circular pillars of most exceptional form, 
the capital being reversed. Like almost all Egyptian halls it was 
lighted from tilts roof. 

A dromes, or avenue of sphinxes load from Ivoruak to the temple 
of Luxor, in front of which were two obelisks covered with hiero¬ 
glyphics, remarkable fur admirable execution. One of th'.-se has 
been carried to Paris. Immediately in front of the propylon are 
two silting statues of Ramosw I L Behind these tower two enormous 
prions, the facades of which WO covered with bas-reliefs, represent¬ 
ing the wars and victories of king RuiaesBt*. Within there was a 
court, 1!>0 feci by 170 feet, surrounded by' n peristyle consisting of 
two rows of columns. This w&s built at A different angle from tho 
rest of the building, being turned so its to fioe Knniak. Ihiyond 
Ibis was once a great hypostyle bulk of winch the central colonnade 
alout) remains, To this succeeds a euurt of loo feet by 1G9 feet, 
surrounded by a peristyle, terminating in a portico of thirty-two 
column*:. Still further back were smaller hall® and numerous apart 
incuts, evidently meant for the king’s; residence, rather than for u 
temple, or place exclusively devoted to worship. Like the p daces, 
of Nineveh, the Egyptian temples were, doubtless, palace-temples; 
for (lie sovereigns of Assyria and Egypt combined the offieas 
and duties of priest and king. The irregularity of this temple 
has led to (lie conjecture that the whole was th it built at once, 
according to a general plan, but tbs I ii was the work of stioo&S’ 
sivc ages. The emit hem end wan built by Amunoph 111.; the greet 
court, the pylons, statues, and obelLks, were added by lianic^os the 
Great, 

The temples of Apollinopolis Magna (Edfou), and of Tentyra 
( Den-do in i, i icing >>f a later age, differ coushh-mhly m plan and 
arrangement from the elder palace-temples, for they are more 
essentially templen. They arc also remarkable for their dimensions 
and richness of decoration, The large temple At Edfou is built on the 
grandest scale, and like most Egyptian temples, is covered with 
pu jut lugs and sen I pture, re \■ resell ting my I bph tg ietd a n d ruga 1 person¬ 
ages. It was erected in the age of tho Ptolemies, The columns of 
this temple are remarkable for their elegance and variety, being 
formed on tho type of the different phials and flowers of the country. 
1 1 lots the usual facade of an Egyptian temple, the two largo and 
massive pylons with a gateway in the centra* Within these is a 
court, 14Q feet by 1 ■»! feet, surrounded by a colonnade on three 
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sulw, ami rising liy easy step*, the whole width of tins owirt, to (lie 
Titint or portico, wWh in I’tolexnuie temple* taken Llie plaflfl of tlia 
^rest 1iy]»MHtvle htlhs uf the PluCTnolu** It is lighted from the front 



over low screens placed between ecvcli of the pillars, a peculiarity 
scarcely ever fouml in temples nf earlier date. VN lthin (hit is an 
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inner uml KHMillor p>reb, which hvuis fhraagh twn passagea tu a dmU 
an a mpt£srI- iJ 43 tatiotuary. Tho temple of Bcudera, w'fl« dedicated 
tu the goddess AiLor, tho IJgyptiiUi Vo hub. It was built iu « 
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Umuan or Ptolemaic portoil. and consequently in tho decline ul 
I:■■ v|.ti:.ui art, 11 is u. lar^e aiid massive bniltlin^. ..v.-i gw 1 with 

biiTogl)[fliio siculpLnre nnd ornament, evincing in its profiiBiun and 
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gracelessness tho decadence of the Egyptian style. It lias no foro- 
conrt, nor propylons. Its columns terminate in a capital represent¬ 
ing the head of the goddess Athor. repeated four times, surmounted 
by u quadrangular pylon. 



Grtcian .—Temples in Greoco were very numerous. Cities erected 
them to their tutelary deities : Athens to Minerva, Ephesus to 
Diauu, Ac., and the inhabitants of the country to the rustic 
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divinities. The temples of tho Greeks never equalled those of 
Egypt in extent, size wus not the object with the Greeks. Their 
genius was shown more in the exquisite perfection of architectural 
design and sculpturesque ornament employed in their religious 
erections. All within the sacred fence. imjm/JoAos, which enclosed 
the temple properly so called, the habitations of the priests, and 
ground sometimes of considerable extent, was styled the Hieroti 
(It!**), and also n/ioot. Tho naos, cella or temple, pro]>erly so 
called, wus generally in the shape of a parallelogram. Sometimes a 
court, surrounded by a portico or colounade, was placed before it, 
as at tho temple of Isis, at Pompeii, and at tho temple of Sempis, at 
Possuoli. A |K»rtico surrounded the cella, the extent of which 
depended on tho construction of the temple. It was there that the 
people assembled, the priests alone bad the right of entering the 
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cella; the Poriboloa, or court, surrounded hy a wall which sepa¬ 
rated it from the lest of the sacred gruumls, added still more to tho 
extent of spaeo; it was generally adorned with statues, ultars, and 
other monuments, sometimes even with small temples. The tern- 
pit's of the tutelary divinities were, in general, on the highest point 
of the town: those of Mercury on the lowor grounds; the temples 
of Mars, Venus, Vulcan, /Esculupius, outside and near the gates; 
tho best situations were chosen, und tho oracles were also consulted 
for this purpose. According to Vitruvius, tho entrance of tho 
temples looked towards the west, so tlmt those who came to make 
their sacrifices were turned to the cast, whence the statue of the 
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god seemed to comoi most of the temples, however, stilt extent in 
Attica, foniu, Sicily, liuvu their entrance towards the ea*t. The 
anterior pari, he two the entrance of the cell a, was called the pro- 
mac*, or irp&Sptyios, the vestibule; the posterior part, if there was 
any, the poetiOmn. The opisthodomos was the cIiuiuIkt bt-hiud the 
eelln, which sometimes served h* n place in which the treasures of 
the temple were kept. Above Iho entablature of the columns arosu 
at both frunts, n pediment or triangular terminal ion of the roof, 
called Autos and Aetoma by the Greeks. which was generally 
adorned with statues and bas-relief*. The front was always adorned 
with an equal number of columns—of four (tetrastyle), ofrix (hex- 
oatyle), of eight (ociastyle), of ten (dccaistyle). On tho sides the 
columns wore generally in an unequal number, and as the length of 
the temple was generally the double of the breadth, there were 
thirteen columns on the bide of Hm front of six, seventeen for that of 
eight, counting both the columns at the an glee, which is to be seen 
in tho smaller templo at PtCfetUTO, in that of Concord, at Agrigentum, 
and in the Parthenon, at Athens (bee p. 26). Thu statue uf the god to 
which the temple was consecrated, was the most sacred object iti it, 
and the work of the most skilful artiste. The eastern part of the 
cello, or tnptov, was assigned to it, and it always faced the entrance. 
The place where the statue stood wa* mlkd <&k, and wjus generally 
surrounded by a balustrade- Private persons might place, at their 
own expense, either in the naoa, or in the pruivuiH, titanic* of other 
gods and heroes. Sacrifices wore made to thorn also, and the al far* 
were dedicated to the principal divinity, and the other gods adored 
in the same temple ; Otm owwm u The altar of sacrifices wax 
placed before the ,* Larin) of tlie principal divinity. Sometimes many 
altars were, to seen in the same ccllu. The interior walls were 
covered with paintings, representing the myth of the god, or tho 
actions of heroes. The rich oflferingH, the spoils carried oft" from tho 
enemy, which were consecrated to the gods by kings, towns, 
generals, ami private [*rsons, were deposited in the treasury of tho 
temple, frequently placed i ek the opietthodomos. Sometime*, also, 
the public treasure was deposited in ihc temple. Around the temple 
was a platform of three ascending steps, which fonuod u basis or 
imbatmctare, on which the colonnade wam placed, this was termed 
the stylobate, and also stendobate. These etmetures present the 
most beautiful models of ancient architecture; the 1 torio order 
characterizes the most ancient, the Corinthian ihc iu"*t besntihl. 

Among Grecian to tuple*, the most ancient existing specimen of 
the Doric order is the temple u( Corinth* Its massive proportion*, 
the simplicity of its forms, the character of its workmanship, and 
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the coarseness of the material, are sufficient indications of its anti¬ 
quity. The latest date tliat can bo ascribed to this temple is the 
middle of the seventh century, n.c. Seven columns alunc remain of it. 
Next iu age to this is the temple of ..Fgina. The temple of Jupiter 
Panhellenius, at iEgina, was of the Doric order, and was hexastyle, 
peripteral, and hypmthraL It is remarkable for the traces of 
painting on its architectual decorations, and the archaic sculpture of 
its pediments. The style of its architecture indicates the middlo of 
the sixth celery, b.c. The next in order of tiino and stylo is 
the Doric Jmnple of Theseus at Athens. It is of a rectangular 
form, peripteral, and hexastylo. This temple, remarkable for 
its exact proportions, and for being perhaps the best preserved 
monument of antiquity, probably furnished tho model of the Par¬ 
thenon. As Mr. Fergusson remarks, it constitutes a link between 
the archaic and the perfect ago of Grecian art. Of all the great 
temples, (we again quoto Mr. Fergusson), the best and most celebrated 
is the Purthenon, the only octastylo Doric temple in Greece, and, in 
its own class, tho most beautiful building in tho world. It was 
constructed by two architects, Callicrates and Ictinus, in the time 
and by the order of Pericles, aud was adorned by Phidias with those 
inimitable sculptures, fragments of which aro now in tho British 
Museum. It was erected alxmt 448, b.c. The length is about 230 feet 
and breadth 100 feet. Its plan is peripteral octastylo. Besides tho 
outer columns there is an inner pronaos hexastylo. The naos 
was hypiethral, and 08 feet long and 63 feet wido. At the 
further end of this was tho chrys elephantine statue of Minerva, by 
Phidias. Behind was the opisthodowos or treasury of tho temple. 
The sculptures of tho pediment, tho metopes, tho bas-reliefs of tho 
frieze, were the productions of the school of Phidias, and tho most 
perfect examples of sculpture executed. After this comes tho 
temple of Jupiter at Olympia, famous for its size and beauty. Its 
site can alono bo identified at tho present day. To tho samo age 
belong tho temple of Apollo Epicnrius at Bassaj, its frieze, prulwibly 
the work of the scholars of Phidius, is now in the British Museum; 
the templo of Minerva at Sunium, and tho greater tcmplo at 
Bhamnns. 

Sicily and Magna Grecia, colonies of Greece, afford a number of 
examples of Grecian temples. In 8idly, the earliest example is 
that of Selinus. Tho stylo of its sculpture indicates a very early 
date, about the middlo of the seventh century, n.c. At Agrigentum 
there are three Doric temples, and one remarkable for its gigantic 
dimensions. At Segesto is a temple iu an excellent state of preserva¬ 
tion. Ptastum, in Magna Grecia, presents u magnificent group of 
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temples. Of those the earliest is tho temple of Neptune, supposed 
to be coeval with the earliest period of Grecian emigration to the 
south of Italy. It is hexastyle ami hypaethral. Solidity combined 
with simplicity and grace distinguishes it from the other buildings. 
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The other temples, the basilica, and the temple of Ceres, betray the 
influence of a later or Roman style. At Metapontuin ate the ruins 
of a Doric temple, of which fifteen columus with the architave are 
still standing. 

The earliest Ionic temple of which remains are jet visible is 
supposed to bo that dedicated to Juno at Samos. At leos, a tow n 
in Iotiiu, there is a vory beautiful Ionic temple dedicated to Bacchus. 
It is now in ruins. The celebrated temple of Diana at Ephesus is 
said to liavo been Ionic. Even it* site is now unknown. Of Ionic 
temples in Greece, the oldest example probably was the temple on 
tho Ilissus, now destroyed, dating from about 488 b.c. Of all 
examples of this order, the most perfect and tho most exquisite is 
the Ereotheum at Athens. It was a doublo temple, of which the 
eastern division was consecrated to Minerva Delias, and tho western, 
including the northern and southern porticoes, was sacred to Pan- 
drosus, the deified daughter of C'ecro|>s. 1 he eastern portico, 01 
entrance to the temple of Athena Polios, consisted of six lonie 
columns. The northern portico, or pronaoe of the Pandrosoum, luid 
four Ionic columns in front, and one in each flauk. The southern 
portico, or Cecropinin, which was a portion of the Pandroeeum, hud 
its roof supported by six caryatides. \\ ithin its sacred enclosure were 
preserved the holiest objects of Athenian veneration—tho olive of 
Minerva and the fountain of Neptune. Its sculptured ornaments 
exhibit tbo most perfect finish and delicacy in their execution. 

Though of Grecian origin, there are few examples of the Coriu- 
thian order among Greek temples. The temple of Jupiter Olympius 
at Athens may bo considered as the sole example of that order in 
Greece. It is, however, of a Roman period, having been commenced 
by tho Roman architect Cossurius and completed by Hadrian. It 
was a magnificent structure, and of vast dimensions, measuring in 
its length 354 feet, and in its breadth 171 feet. 

EtnutraH .—According to Vitruvius, there were two classes of 
temples in Etruria. The first circular, and dedicated to one god ; 
the other rectangular, with three cells, sacred to three deities. Mr. 
Fergusson believes tho original Etruscan circular temple to have 
been a mere circular cell with a porch. In the opinion of Muller, 
Vitruvius took his rules of an Etruscan temple from that of Peres, 
in the Circus ilaximus, dedicated in the year of Romo 261, which 
was of a rectangular form, and divided in two jwirtK in its length, 
tho outward for tho portico, and tho inner for tho templo, which 
was divided into three cells. There are no remains at the present 
day of an Etruscan temple— supposed to be in consequence of their 
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being prinfiipi% constructed of wood. The temple uf Jupitt l 
I' apitolmusat home was evidently, from the d script inn of ] lionysiu*., 
ns there are no traces of it at the present dny T built in the Etruscan 
style. According to l)3onyshi* T it had three equal cello- (^m) 
within the walla, haring common side*: that of Jupiter in the 
middle, on one side that of Juno, and on the other that of HJinervu, 
all under the same roof. It wns commenced by Turqninuit. 1‘riacun 
and finished by Tarqainiu* Superbiis, Burnt down in the wars of 
Sylla and Mufiu-s it was restored by the former according to the 
original plan, upon the same foundation*. It occupied the site of 
the church of the Am C«li, 

JRuiwmi.—Tintne, the disciple of Greece, imitated it in general, in 
the construction of its temple*, and vvhttt has been said of (he 
temples of 1 he Greek* can be almost entirely applied to those of the 
itomautk ‘"From the Greeks they borrowed the rectangular peri- 
Htyhir temple, with its columns and hurlacntal architraves* though 
they seldom it" ever used it in it* perfect purity, the cull a uf the 
Greek temples nut being sufficient for their purpose*. The principal 
Etruscan temples were squmo in plan, ami the inner half occupied 
by one or more cells, to the sides and Lack of which tin? portico 
never extended. The Homan rectangular temple is a mixture uf 
these two; it is generally, like the Greek examples?, longer than its 
breadth, but the colonnade never entirely stir round* the building. 
Sometimes it extends to the two sides as well ns the front, bnt nunc 
generally the eclla occupies the whole of the Inner part, though 
frequently ornamented by a false peristyle of three-quarter cub tun is 
attached tu its walls. Besides this, the Romans borrowed from ihe 
Etruscans si Circular form of temple unknown to the t_. recks, but 
which to their tomb-building predecessor* must have been not milv 
a familiar but a favourite form. As used by thu liommi* it was 
gynemUy encircled by a peristyle uf columns, rbough it is not clear 
that the Etruscans so used it. Perhaps this m an improvement 
adopted from the Greeks in on Etruscan form. In early times these 
circular temples were dedicated to Vesta or Oybelo.” (Fergrason) 
The Humous differed eosctitially from tho Greek* in the arrange¬ 
ment of the columns placed on the sides. Tliy ttouumi, in fact, 
counted not the columns, but thu in tor column httWa, and Vitruvius 
informs n* that on each side they placed ihuiblc the number on 
iho front, so that a Human temple which luid six or eight coluumti on 
the front, haul eleven or fifleitn oil each side. Thu tempiy of Fortuna 
Virilis at Remo baa fear column* in fruit and coven on the sides, 
thus the number of in tercel mnniaE ions of the tides wasdoiddu that uf 
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the. front. But except urns are to be found to ilii* rule. The statue 
uT i lie god ww also the principal object in the temple, nu alter was 
raW before it. riome temples had many statues and many altam. 
r J he temples of the lfon urns contained paintings also; in tin* year of 
1 -nu- 150 (Ji04 n.c ), i'abins ornamented the temple of the guiltless 
Stills with them, which acquired for 1dm tho snrnaiqc of Piet or. 
preserved In- his descendants. Pointings carried off from the 
temple# of Greece wore sometimes placed in those of home. The 
national style o( tempim Architecture qf tho Homans, with few 
exceptions, was the Corinthian; that of Greece and its Italian 
culouics, I ho Doric. 

k h;o; been observed Hint there In jjorhnpa nothing that strikes 
tho inquirer into tho .mlitcctnnil history of the Imperial city mure 
than the extreme insignificance of her temples el* compared with the 
other buildings of Home itself and with some temples found in the 
provinces* Tho only temple which remains at nil worthy of such a 
capital is the Pantheon. All others are now mere fragments. The 
finest example of a temple of the Corinthian order at Home is that 
which is now styled She temple of Minerva Chalcidica. It* three 
remaining columns are frequent model*; of the Corinthian order, 
tt was ochtftyle in front. The height of the pillars was hS 
feel, oinl tlsnt of the entablature 12 feet 6 inches. The temple 
of Vespasian, at the foot of the Capitol, formerly styled the temple 
of Jn[dter Tenons, has only three column* left standing. Those 
Corinthian columns, only slightly inferior in she to those of the 
temple uf .Minerva, belonged (o a building about 85 feet 
long and 70 feet wide. This was luxastyle end peripteral. 
The temple of Saturn, near thin, presents a portion of eight Ionic 
coin iji iis, six ef which, arc in front and two in ih« Hanks. Tho 
temple of Mara Cl tor, erected by Augustus, formerly considered 
to be a port ion of the Forum of Xc-rva, has only three columns 
jeimuuing. It is of the CorinfEuan order. Its oella terminates in 
an apse—an early instance of what became afterwards a charac* 
teristic ef all places of worship. The temple of Antoninus and 
Tua, in tho Corinthian order of a much later period, affords an 
example of a pseudo-peripteral temple Of this class is also the 
email tonic templo of Furttma Vitilia, k 3* the purest specimen of 
that order in Hi ice* Of ihe Composite order, though n Hoimin 
invention, ilium are no examples among Hoi nun temples. The other 
temple* at Home, the existing remain* of which an? hut few, are tho 
temple of Concord, the temple of Venn- and Koine, the temple of 
Minerva Medina, (ho temple of . llsonlupius, tin- temple of Remus* 

! if circular temples iho Pantheon is the most Ihtnous. It has 
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1h3i.ti admitted lo be the finest temple of the ancient world. It was 
dedicated bv Agrippa to ell the gods. It la a circular building with 
a portico in front, fflM&posed of hiit^eii < 'ori nth Erin column..., eight 
columns of these am in front, and tho remaining eight are arranged 
behind them. Tho interior of the temple is circular, covered with a 
dome,, one oi [he features for which modern architecture i* indebted 
to the Romans. The in teraal diameter is 142 feet. The height from 
the pavement to themunmit is 1-trj foot. A remarkable feature in this 
building is the central opening of the top, about 20 feat in diameter, 



tlmtt.e or tuc FinvL at tttoi.e. 


to admit light into the interior. The temples of Vesta and of fba 
Sibyl at Tivoli were circular peripteral. The circular oella of the 
tom pie of Vesta i« siirioniHL-il by a peristyle of twenty Corinthian 
columns. Tho entablature imd ancient roof have disappeared. It j* 
supposed to have been originally covered by a dom«-, whirl, ,| 
■*" r3|(i circukr wal1 <*r [ f«o ratio, The temph I" ,, ,|£ m mppomd 
U> ' mve been also dedicated to Vesta. It* cella was aurrmmdcd by a 
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peristyle of eighteen Gorin tUiaa pillars* ten of which remain. It is 
2 i 1 foot in diameter. 

The examples of Homan architecture exhibited in the temple of 
Palmyra and Bnalbcc are nor to he tnirpawjod for extent and magni¬ 
ficence. The building of Palmyra, whose mins yet remain, were 
evidently built at very different times, hut the prevalence of the 
Corinthian order musi make them rank as Roman structures. The 
temple of the Ban. the chief building among the mins, is in an 
enclosed space GOO feet square* This court w&m bounded by a wall 
having a row of pilasters in each face. In ibe midst of this court 
are the mighty ruins which formed tlio temple, exhibiting sn 
uTiiaKing assemblage of columns, sculptured profusely with those 
deco curiums which constitute the distinctive features of the Italian 
ionic and Corinthian orders. 

The temples of Bail boo form a most magnificent temple gy.uip. 
Thcy consist of three nimetures: a temple of the no, or great 
temple, a smaller temple, and u very heautifnl circular temple. Thu 
great temple which was deeastyle peripteral, had in its front a court 
nearly 400 feet square, which was approached by an. hexagonal court 
with & portico of twelve f.'unuthian columns. The terrace mi which 
the temple stands is formed of stones of enormous magnitudes at 
the north-west angle are tliree Rtones, two of which are GO feet, and 
the third G2 fret 9 inches in length. They arc 13 feet in height, and 
about 12 feet thick. Clone in this is the smaller temple^ it is octnstyle 
peripteral, h is remarkable for the beauty and proportions of its 
portico, in plan it somuwliat resembles a Homan basilica, The 
circular temple in of the Corinthian order, with, niches on the 
exterior of the eella, and decorated with twelve columns. 

The .Maiaon Carres, at b'ismes is also a Homan temple, it is u 
pscudu-peripteral t brinthinu temple, for the side columns are half 
imbedded In the walls of the eella. It has a hexaslylc portico in 
front, and eleven columns along each flank. The columns of the 
back-front are also encased in the walk of the building. There arc 
no window's, a ml, consequent ly, i t mu st h ave been hyj *a ; < hra I. It has 
been, recently shown to luivc been erected to M. Aurelius and 
L. Verna. There Is also n Roman temple at Evora in Portugal, in 
excellent preservation. The portico is hexostyle Corinthian. 

Among rhe Greeks and Romans the simplest form of the reetan- 
gular temple was the apteral or Jirmk, without any columns; ihe 
next was tliat in which the two side walk were carried out from the 
nnos to form a porch at one or both extremities of the building. 
Those pro]acting walls were terminated on the front, or on both 
faoos nf the building, bv pilasters, winch, thus siiuated, were called 


itAxnnvoK of a nciL-EOiooy, 

anifi- and bernse this kind of temple waa said k> bo in miffe <v 
irr^icrr^, it had two columns between the antju, When cdutnns 
were placed at one extremity of she building, in advance nf the line 
joining tho antrn, the temple wm It Lad four 

columns in front. If qqIihu&b were placed in a similar way ttt Loth 
extremities of the building, it was raid to bo aaphiprotyle, 
A temple Laving oolrnnns entirely Sttnounding tlic 



kas or Ttnruai, 

whII^ was called ptriptom I, A temple \v v of 

the kind oil led d'tpvml Aom/joe, wlion it had two range* of ool minis, 
" 0a ‘ w '' 11 r ^ 16 01 r ' UTI ^ *i p h ontirely sg irontided th e n&c*c V% hi-n 

there were two mm of columns in front and in roar, and only 
;k h(ll ^ le 10w H ' u each ,l mlc tho tempi- vvn> said to be p*r^Wi)tfW 
When a temple had a mngo of columns in front, and 
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the hide columns were engaged in the wall of the colla ins toad of 
a lauding out »t u distance "from it, l his arrangement was termed 
pueudb peripferaL, It w&s invented by the Roman architects of a lute 
period for the purpose of increasing the eel la without enlarging ike 
whole building. A temple wns culled l^athrd, ’-rmflpov, open 
above, when the celta was in part exposed to the air. Rypeathiml 
temples, being chose of the greatest magnitude, hud generally a 
double range of columns surrounding the imea on the exterior, and 
contained in their interior two iters or ranges of columns, placed 
one above the other, a* in the temple at Parstum, The walks round 
the exterior of the temple were called phresiahu The mimes given 
to I he temples, according lo the number of columns in the trout, 
w ere the follow ing: 


rerpthmrXtif, tel rusty le, when there were tour columns in from. 

ifatrnAm, liejcnstyle, when there were six. 

djrrtfardUKt wstaatyk, when limns were eight. 

SwaotiAae, deceetyle, when there w ere ten. 

Vitruvius gives’ the following wet of terms applied to the temples 
according to their intercoluniuiatioiis: 

nWiAAt, pycnostylc, or thick set w ith columns; the intcr- 
columnifltion wen a diameter and a half, I his was adopted 
in the temple of Venus; in the Comm of (Vesar. 

SifcrtAof, sysEylo, tbo intorcclumniution was two diameters. An 
example of this was to be seen in the temple of Fortum* 
Equestris. Vitnrnufl considers both these arrangements 
faulty, 

EtWAo* qustylo, the interttduiuaiatkni was two diameters and 
a quarter. This Vitruvius consider* not only convenient but 
also preferable for its beauty and strength. There is nu 
example of this stylo in Rome. 

Atiurnb os, dia*Eyle, the distance between the columns was three 
diameters. 

'Apat&m&K, aiieoatyk. when the dklnncoa between the culiumut 
w'Cre greater than they ought to be. In consequence of the 
excessive length, the architrave or epistyle was obliged to be 
of wood The tern plea in Rome buik in this stylo were the 
temple* of Ceres, near lhe Circus Maximus, the temple of 

Hercules, erected by Compey, and that of Jupiter I apituliuus. 

Several of the most celebrated Greek temples are peripteral, such 
as the temple oF the bio mean Jupiter, near Argos; of Concord, at 
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AgrigenLum ; of Theseus, at Atln-isji. The 1 art ho non, the most 
perfect and titfl most majestic temple in the world wss peripteral anti 
oeiastylo ; it had eight columns on the front, anti seventeen on each 
think. The tJ rocian peripteral was larger than the Roman toy two 
columns. According to Vitruvius, lire examples of the peripteral form 
in Hume were tho temple of Jupiter Stator, by Ikrmedns, find ihe 
temple of Honor ami Virtue. The dipteral and pseudo dipteral 
forms of temples were only used m the grander and more expensive 
edifices, and, consequently, few of them wore erected. The cele¬ 
brated temple of Diana at Ephesus, built by Cteaaphon, and the 
Boric temple of Quirinus at liotee were dipteral, The temple of 
Diana, in Magnesia, built by Hcnnogenes of Al&hftnda, and that ot 
Ajxdlo by Mcnesthes were pseudo dipteral* According to \ itmvttia, 
no example of this form of temple is te be found in lfome. 

The Greeks and Homans built temples of a circalur form also; 
tliis invention dues rut ascend very high in the history of ihe art, 
us k is of a late date. These build tugs were covered with a dome, 
the height of which was nearly orpinl to the somidiauietcr of ihe 
entire edifice. The temples were cither monopteml or peripteral, 
!b,it is, formed of a cinmlar row of coin aim without walls, or with a 
wall surrounded by columns distant from this well by tho breadth of 
fin inierocjuiuniutkni* Tho Philltppsfcn, or hotniida of Philip, 
at 01 vui] mil, was peripteral; such were also the temples of Vesta at 
Korne, and that of ihe Sibyl at Tivoli. This kind of round tempi.-* 
was usually dedicated to Vesta. Diana, or Hercules. Another form, 
of which we have the chief example in (be Pantheon, consists of a 
circular coOa stiituotmlvd by a dome, without a peristyle, hut with 
an advanced portico, presenting eight coliunttH in front, sur mounted 
by a pediment. There was an ascent of two fiteps, mid, in general, 
the temples of the ancients were surrounded by steps which served 
a* a basement 

Tho temples received their light in different ways: tho circular 
nionopteral, formed of columns without walls, received it naturally ; 
the peripteral through windows made in the wall or in the dome. 
Thu rectangular temples received their light according to their 
dimensions: the smaller temples, generally through tho door iihmc. 
Tho largo temples received their light from on high through 
windows. As to the temples with a colla open to tho sky, or 
hvpriAhml, according to the general acceptation of tho word, 

no specimen of it remains. 

The best solution of tho difficulty with regard to the manner in 
which bypath ini temple* were lighted, seems te. be tho enggesliiiu . «t 
Mr. I ViTgn&aon, of a clerestory, similar internally la that found to all 



the great Egyptian temples, but externally requiring nm-H a ebnugn 
of arrangement ns was necessary to adapt it io a sloping instead ef 
n Hal root This teems to have been effected by counter*inking it 
into the roof, so aft to make it t > n fact, three ridges in (h.<so parts 
where iho light was admit ted, though Iho regular slope of the roof 
was retained between these openings, so llud neither the ridge nor 
(lie continuity of the lines of the roof was interfered with. This 
would effect all that was required* and in the most beautiful manner, 
besides that it agrees with nil iho remains of Creek temples that 
trow exist, as well as with the descriptions that have been handed 
down to ns from antiquity. This arrangement agrees perfectly with 
all the t?xisiing remains of the Parthenon, as well as with nil the 
accounts wo have of this celebrated temple. The same system 
applies even more easily to the great hexastyle at Pavdmn, 

A peculiar feature in Greek temples of the best period, smd of 
which the most remarkable instance is to bo found in the Parthenon, 
must not be ouiiLlcd lu-ro, which is ibe systematic deviation from 
ordinary rectilinear Construction, which has for its object the 
correction of certain optical illusions arising from the influence 
produced upon one another by linen which liave different directions, 
and by conlRioting masses of light ami shade. Almost all lines 
which are straight and level in ordinary architecture are here 
delicate curves; ami those lines which arc usually perpendicular 
have hero a slight inclination backward* or forwards, as the core 
may be. This peculiarity may he very palpably remarked in tlio 
steps of the Parthenon, which rise very perceptibly in the middle, 
and give to iho whole pavement a convex character. The ] iso in 
about 3 inches in HO feet at the ftouts, and -1 inches in the Hanks. 
This refinement in tho construction of Greet temples was lir>.t 
noticed by Mr. Pennethorne. and afterwards more fully ehiciliated 
and developed by Mr, Penrose. 

We must also notice hero the practice adopted by the Grech 
architects of colouring tho architectural decorations of the temples:. 
It cannot admit of a doubt, however repugnant to our cherished 
nbtians of Ihc purity of Greek taste, llxat the Greeks adopted the 
practice of coiounng the architectural decorations of their temples. 
The uvnhlings of the Cornice and ceiling were brought into promi¬ 
nence by the aid of lively colouring. The capitals of (he untie, ilio 
mould lugs of tho pediments, were severally adorned with iho 
designs usually distinguished as the Fret, marauder, egg and dart. 
The tryglyphs were also painted bhie. Some oven believe they have 
discovered traces of paint on the marble columns ; but it has been 
proved that these traces are not resubs of pointing, but natural 
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ftiiihit&iL The Greeks, however* made a careful distinction with 
regard to the material on which they painted, r I he old tufa temples 
v?eTo colon fed. because the material required colour; tbo mat bio 
temples were while, because marble needs no colour, I oluiiring in 
umTbl# temples was confined to- ihe moulding, Lrygtyphs, and utUer 
ornaments alone. The marble column# were never coloured. In 
later time# among the Romans, the practice of colouring I mud Jugs 
stems to have degenerated into n mere taste fur gamlv colours?* 
Pliny and Vitruvius both repeatedly deplore the corrupt taste ui 
their own times. In. Pompeii we Itavo sc vend examples of [jftinted 
temples. The material, however,, painted is always stucco or 
planter. 


Htx: tioN I V.—A I j. T APS, 

Tiieii: shape is greatly diversified and depends on their destination, 
either for the purpose of making libations, ur for the sacrifices of 
living animals, or* in fine, for placing vases, or offering** on them. 
Votive altar# are often remarkable for their simplicity* being made 
of a single slonu, more or less ornamented, and bearing an inscription 
indicating the reasons and period uf their cousutittumn, with the 
name of the divinity and that of tho devotee who had erected it. 
Many have been discovered belonging to the Greeks and Romans ; 
they must not, however, be confounded with the pedcst&bj of statuary 
dedicated in the same way by the zeal and piety of private 
individuals. Tho votive inscriptions bear great resemblance to one 
another in these two triads uf monuments : but the remains of the 
soldering of the statues which they bore, or the boles which served 
to fix them, can be observed in the pedestals. 

Egyptian .— Egyptian altars are generally in green basalt aud in 
granite, and made of a Htiglo stone. An altar in the British Museum 
shews the trench for carrying off tin- libation. An altar was usually 
creeled before a tomb for presenting the offerings. 

Grecian.—Grecian altars, at first uf wood* afterwards iff stone* and 
sometimes ol metal, are in gone in 1 remarkable far the taste exhibited 
in their execution. Tlieso altars were of three kinds: thot-« dedi* 
tatod to tho bijavonly gods were often structures of con¬ 

siderable height; those of demigods and heroes wore low r and near 
the ground i itr^pax) ; and those of tho infernal deities (if such nicy 
be ml led nliars) were troneliu.s sunk in the ground (j$u$/n>v Auaao?). 
They may again be divided into three classes: those fiir burnt 
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offerings (^unpoc}; tbtn* on which ito fire was nacd, which were 
m ?au1 far offerings of fruit. cakes, etc., (d^pot); and those on which 
lire might be used tt> ia>Ti»uiiiit vegetable productions. hut upon which 
no blood vas to bo spill (dFBiJtwrw); when dedicated to cither of the 
latter classes it was often nothing mare ihim a raised hearth or step. 
Eobhtemple usually had two altars ; one in the open air before it, for 
burnt offerings* another before the statue of the god to whom the 
Lull ding wjlb sacred, Altars were often erected where there wins no 
temple. The altars placed in Jim temples were of differcnl forms, 
square, circular, or triangular, of brick or of stone; they never were 
lotj high, so as to conceal the status of the god, The altars destined 
for libations were hollow* the others solid- r Ihoy wore oJten made 
of marble, and elegantly sculptured; they were ornamented with 
olive leaves for Minerva, myrtle for Venus, with pines for I am 
Sculptors uf[flm r anU imitated these urajnueots, soil the dlderenceol 
the leaves, of the (lower* r or fruit* which composed them, indicated 
the god to whom they were cousocrtlcd, Greek altars exhibit hreek 
dedicatory inscriptions. 


Ifomoft.—What has been said of the Grecian altars can be, in 
general, applied to the Itomanaltars, We must, however, distinguish 
ho twee u ft Wfl re and, urn* Tlic former, n* Is indicated by llic kv liable 
ah, signifying high, was an elevated tLrueturo* used only for burnt 
offerings, and dedicated to none hut heavenly god* : the latter might 
belong cither to ihe heavenly or infernal gods, or to heroes, Latin 
inscriptions mark the Homan altars; we must not, however, forget 
that the. Homans employed only Grecian artists, and the taste of the 
latter predominates in ah their works. The instruments and vessels 
of sacrifice often occur upon these altars as ornaments:—I, The 
seeiiris, or axe, with which the victims were slain r 2 , The &eoes- 
piter, or culter, with which the sacrifices wore cut to pieces- vt. 
Prvfericulum, or ewer, which contained the wine for libation. 4. 
The patera, or bowl, into which the wine was poured before it was 
thrown upon the altar. They were- also ornamented with heads of 
victims, rose*. bas-reliefs, the subject of which was relative to Ihe 
sacrifices. 


Bacrm-v V.—COLUMNS.—OBELISKS. 

Counfss: A column i« a cylindrical pillar, which serves either 
t;>r the support or ore n meat of a building, and 5* composed of the 
thafi, or body of the column, of a head, or capital, and of a foot, or 
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Egyptian. —The form ■ -f tine genuine Egypt um column, anterior to 
the influence of the Greets, vt greatly divert ii-d. The timplcsL 


marble* < 'olniiiTJri at first were but support, but h^te and the pro- 
of the arte on Lamented thorn afterward^ and the difference of 
Mio ornaments, and of the proportions which were given to the 
different parts of the column, constitute the different clitunie orders, 
which have been reduced to livpi—Greek 01 Doric, Ionic, and 
forint itiiDi, Roman orders- Tuscan, Homan, or Cotnpusiic. Speei- 
mom of Jilmost nil these orders remain* 
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form, pndi an 3* found in tin- -earliest constructed poitic^s was tknt 
of a plain square pier, atch as would be suggested by a prop or sup¬ 
port in ijiinesi, or ft* would l>c med in {jntirricsL The second stage in 



irn.TU nENninu. 


t^EU'E ElE.I.lli. 


tin- doveb.pmtnt of (ho column was tlie oclagon fouu t producvil ly 
i-nttirig off the tingles of the square, with mi (ilmcuH surmounting it, 
Uv furl tier culling off tlio uuglus of ihe octagon, if was gradually 
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fonvwteil into a polygonal shape* such as i* seen in the tombs of 
Itom-Hassan. The wont, Uowtnror, of ro>ra, ami a place for 
sculpturing ami painting hieroglyphical inscriptions and mytho¬ 
logical figures* led at a 1 liter period to the necessity of adopting u 
ronjid form of shaft, such ns was used in the temples of Kannik and 
I, n sur. Those were always covered with sculpture mid hiero¬ 
glyphics. Their proportions varied greatly. Those cuhmm& des¬ 
tined to support large masses, uro of a yen' largo diameter in pr<i- 
puvtiun to their hei ght . Their capitals were in endless variety. 
Some capitals in ihc «hap*> of the ealyn of a lotos, nr of a bell shape, 
are of extmordmary elegance and richness. On others wo have the 
papyrus plant, with its stem and loaves, and the palm branch, with 
its leaves and fruit. According to Herodotus the pillars were in 
imitation of palm trees. Indeed, the imitation of natural objects 
in:iy bo traced in every pari of Egyptian columns, One of the most 
curious capitals is tlrat on the pillars ot the portico ol Itendera. It 
is quadrangular, with the head of Athor on each side, surmounted by 
another quadrangular member. each face of which contains a temple 
doorway Thp square pillar, with a. colossus m fa out of it, com- 
manly called Caty slide. has been styled on Oairide pillar by Sir 
i i. Wilkinsrjn.aLs the colossus attacked to the pillar was the figure of 
the king, in the form of < >*iris, 

(?a*«c«ui.— The three main portions of (he column are :— 

I. Spins, the Base. It give- the column, besides a broader 
foundation, a h> n-t of girding at the lower end of the shaft; 
it iss therefore uni table for slender and more developed 
IbmiH of column^, whereas the Doric column* of the early 
period, ascend immediately from the pavement. Itsdivi* 
sioiu arc :— 

A. In the Attic order;—!, plinth; 2. torus; H. scoria, or 
troebilus ; 4. a second nppev toms. 

IS. The Ionic:—I, plinth: 2. trochiW; 3. an upper tr-v 
chilu* ; 4 . toms; in which are not included the sepa¬ 
rating and preparatory fillets. 

H. ScnpUB, ibo Shaft. It is generally fluted, and the column 
gains in apparent height by means of the vertical stripe*, 
and also In beauty by the more lively play of light and 
shade. The external surface of the column ie by this 
means divided either into mere channels or flntingB. or into 
llntings and fillets. In the (daft wo observe, in the Inter 
Porte and other columns, the *riw*s, or swell. 
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III. Capituluin. Capital. 

A. The Doric, divided into: — 1. hypotrachelimn, heck, with 
the grooves or channels as a separation from the shaft; 
2. echinus with the annuli or rings (originally. 



hujwi, lumps of metal around the wooden capital); a. 
plinthus ». abacus (in Homan edifices with a cynuitinu.) 

11. The louic:—1. hyputracheliuin (only in the richer form); 
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2. echinus with an astragalus lesbius beneath (a torus 
above it in the richer kind) ; 8. oanalis, the canal, and 
the volutes with the oculi and axes on two sides, on the 
two others the pulvini, cushions, with the baltei, 
straps; 4. abacus and cymatium. 

0. The Corinthian. Two main parts:—1. cola thus, the vase 
or bell of the capital, the ornaments of which rise in 
three row’s: a. eight acanthus leaves; b. eight acan 
thus leaves with stalks (cauliculi) between ; four volutes 
and four scrolls (helices) with acanthus buds and leaves: 
2. abacus consisting of cy matinm and sima,or otherw ise 
composed with projecting angles, and at tho curved 
parts enriched with flowers. 




CXlltlVTH1AJJ CA1TTAI. 

TKMI'Li: AT TIVOLI. 

The most ancient order nmong tho Greeks was the Doric. It is a 
column in its simplest suggested form. From its resemblance to 
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the pillars at Beni Haasan ^me wish to aigu* it* Kp^tian Qngia. 
k was short raid massive, saoh as would bo used m ancient and 
primitive constructions j yet it combines a noble simplicity with 
mUC & grandonr. The Boric Wftf at firnt very thick and very low; u 
was bid four diameters of the base in height: afterwards it was 
made a little higher? such arc the columns of the two tuples at 
Ftestnm Later it was given five diameters and a half—this vefonu 
was made about the time of Pericles; those of the propyls at 
Athens have nearly sis ; and lastly, the columns were given bis 
lower diameters and u half, as at (he temple of the Nernean Jupiter, 
between Argos and Corinth, 


GBicuv ooimttdJB wmia 

TOWER HJK ill JJ. WINDS, MONtMEST Of DtSOTUTES. 

The lemic order combines simplicity and graceful nee*, mid is 
mU eh more slander than the Doric. Its chief characteristic feature 
is the volute orapind sciolh In some instances, as in the Erecthenm 
at Athens, there is a hypolracholinm separated fe rn the shaft by an 
astragal moulding, ornamented with the unfticnmm, or honevfuickle 
putters. The shaft rests on a baste. At firet iLs height was eight 
diameters. The columns of the Erecihemn at Athena m e about nine. 

































COL VMNS. 


Authors differ with regard to the earliest It sown example, some 
giving the temple of Artemis at Upheatte, othei-s the temple of 
Jnrio at gaums* The principal examples of the Grecian lame -uv in 
the temples of Minerva Polios, of Eiectheii-s, the aqueduct of 
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Hadrian, and the small temple on the Ilians, at Aliens? m the 
tvnaple of Minerva Polio* at Priene 3 of Bacchus at Tecs f of A pul to 
Bidjm^ns at Miletus. 

The Corinthian column, properly so coIImI, is more a Homan than 
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* Grecian order, and was only introduced into Greece on thedechm? 
of art. According to Sir. Fergwson, the most typical specimen we 
of the Grecian Corinthian is that of the choree monument «>( 

mi* r c,. p 44). It. «*itt h teuw L cf a row of «M|* 

lenses overlapping one anolher, anti rising from a sort d eal>x, ^ It 
ts rarmoimted at each comer by a scroll volute,, the inter von mg 
.s V ,uce being filled up with scrolls and ihc imtlnimom Itn base amt 
shaft partake of the Ionic. Another Athenian crumple ie that of tho 
Tower of the Winds (see p. 44). The capital Es in the iutm of a 
calyx, with a row of acanthus leaves close to the boll, ami without 
nn y volut cs. This coin oin h as m > 1 ‘ase. ' T be Coriut ti 5an col 11 inns i if 
the temple of Jupiter Olympic »t Athens belong to the Homan order. 
Another form of column only need in connect vm wit h 
tho Ionic order, is the so-called caryatide (see p. 45) i a draped 
matronal figure supporting a cornice- According to A Uruvius, llio^e 
figures represent the captive women of Carya, a city of the I chipmv- 
nosua. The most famous examples of I hose are in the temple of 
ErecQieiis. at Athena. Others bear baskets on their heads, and niv 
Supposed to represent Caucpboro, who assisted in the I annihen.iu 
procession, Another form of support are the Telamon*. or giants 
sustaining a projection of the roof of the greet temple at Agrigentum. 



imuinni 


JBomm: Doric. —TIiIm whs considered by the Romans m* an im¬ 
provement on the wimplcr and severer Grecian Dorm The shaft of 
the Reman Doric was terminated like tho Tuscan, but is distin¬ 
guished from the Tuscan by tho tryglypha in. tho frictse* It had 
also o haw; an example of tho Homan Doric maybe soon in the 
lower column h of the Theatre of Mar cel In*, at Rome. 

—Thin modification of I he Ionic was. like nil Homan uioditi- 
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cation^ for the worac. The ctmuge consisted m turning all the 
volutes angularly, making thorn mere homer, as Mr, Fergusson rc- 
nijtrkH, and destroying all ibo meaning and all the grace of live order. 



It has ate Attic Ijosc. The only remaining examples of iho Tinman 
Ionic nre the temple nf Saturn, in llio Forum, uml the temple of 
1'orhina Viriliw. 
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if a xi> it at >k * * f a itriLK * tj. g y. 


Thi v Corinthian column garpasaea ;tl1 others in elegance end mag¬ 
nificence. II is, except in its capital, of the same proportion && the 
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Ionic: bui the additional height of its capital makes it taller and 
more graceful; the. Ionio capita] being but i.no-third of the diameter 
of the shaft in height, whilst that of the Corinthian is equal Its the 
thickness of the shaft The capital is composed of two rows of 
acanthus leave*, eight in each row, and the upper row is placed 
between raid over the divisions of the lower rijw. Four spins! 
volutes in each face rise out of iwo bundles of the acanthus leaf, 
and two of them are connected at [he angle*. They support an 
abacus, tka face of which forms the segment of 4 circle. The capital 
rests on an astragal, which serves us a ba^e. and which terminates the 
thaft oLtho column. The fluting* of the shaft 
are twenty‘four, and divided by fillets. It 1ms 
an Atttc base, The invention of the capital i.x 
ascribed to Callimachus, who, seeing a small 
basket covered with a tile, placed in the centre 
of an ocanthn* plant, which grew on the grave 
cf n young lady of Corinth, was m> struck 
with its beauty that he executed a capital in 
imitation of it. The best examples ore to he 
sought for rather in Home than Greece. The 
most, concct examples of tho order# that remain 
jire to be found iu the Sloa, the arch of Adrian, 
at Athens; the Pantheon of Agrippa, and the 
three columns of Jupiter Stator, or m now 
styled, Minerva i haleiilica, in the Forum, at 
Borne. 

Comptmiv ,—The Composite order is a ..i 

invention, and as its name imports, a compound 
of others, tho Corinthian and Ionic. The capital 
was composed of the Corinthian acanthus leaves, 
sqnuoimted by the Ionic volutes. Though con¬ 
sidered on improvement on the order out ut 
which It grew*. It never came into gen end use. 

The principal example* of the order in Homo 
arc in the temple of lhicchns, the arches of 
Si. pl intiiin Severn**, mid of fituft ; and in the 
baths of Diocletian. 
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Etnuetm . — The Tuscan order belongs pro¬ 
perly to the Etruscans, Tho height of tho tlscav. 

Tuscan column, tho capital and basu included 
w» equal ton third of the width of the temple* Tho lower diameter 
wiL-i one-seventh of tho height* and tho diminution of the finite was, 
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about a fourth of the diameter. The height of the capital wns half a 
diameter. Such are the proportions given by Vitruvius, after the 
Tuscan temple of Cores, at Home. No example# of it remain to the 
present day. It was thought to be found in the amphitheatre of 
Verona, but the proportions differ sensibly from the primitivo lus- 
can which is spoken of here. It is probable the 1 uscan is only a 

simplification of tho Doric, 
of which there are so many 
remains. The only remaining 
examples of this order of a 
Roman period are the lower 
Columns of the Coliseum, 
which are Tuscan, and not 
Doric, an tho entablature 
wants the distinguishing fea¬ 
ture of that style, tho try- 
glyph. 


Monumental — They urc of 
large proportions, and have 
been erected in honour of an 
emperor or military chief. 
Of this kind there are several 
still remaining. 

The column of Trujan, in 
his Forum at Rome, erected 
about A.n. 115, was dedicated 
to Trajan by the Roman 
senate and people in com¬ 
memoration of Trajan’s two 
Dacian conquests. It is of 
tho Doric order, and is com¬ 
posed of thirty-four blocks of 
Carrara marble. The shaft 
is covered with has reliefs, 
which go round tho whole 
from the bottom to the top in 
twenty-three spirals. They' 
represent tho exploits of 
Trajan in both his Dacian 
expeditious. There is a spiral 
staircase within, which winds thirteen times round, and contains 184 
steps. Tho height from tho base to tho summit of the capital is 
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124 feet. A bronze gilt statue of Trajan formerly surmounted the 
whole. The column of Marcus Aurelius, commonly known as tho 
Antonino Column, was erected to him by the senato in eotnmemora- 
tiun of his victories in Germany over the Marcomanni. The baa 
reliefs represent these victories. The column is formed of twenty- 
eight blocks of white marble. It is 88$ feet high, including tho 
lose and capital. This style of column was called coluiuna cochlis. 
The column or pillar, so called, of Pompcy, at Alexandria in Egypt, 



Ji.M1’KY\i llLLAIt. 


a later inscription announces to liavo been erected by ft Roman 
prefect in honour of the Emperor Diocletian. It is 88 feet fi inches 
high, find its shaft is of a single piece. Tho capital announces the 
decline of tho arts. 

There is also tho column of Phocas in tho Roman Forum, erected 
in a.d. t>08, by Smamgdus the Exarch to tho Emperor Phocas. It 
is in tho Corinthian style. 

Natal, or CUumna Restrain .—In tho Capitol at Rome is a plain 
column of marble, in bas relief, with three plows of shi]* on each 
side, and part of an inscription in obsolete Latin; it is supposed to 
be the column which was erected by C. DuiliuB after his first 
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naval victory over the Cartlinginians, b.c. 492. It is mentioned 
by riiny. 

Military, also called TjajnJes . — Milliarv columns were erected 
along tlie roads throughout the Homan dominions. Augustus 
erected a colnmn in the Forum, which was called the Milliarium 
Auroum, from which it is supposed the distances on all the roads of 
Italy were marked. Some remains of it still exist close to the arch 
of Septimius Severn*. On these pillars were generally inscribed— 

1. The name of the town from which the distance was reckoned; 

2. The number of miles expressed in figures, with MI* (milliarium 
passuum) prefixed; 3. The name of the constructor of the roads, 
and of the emperor in whose honour the work was dedicated. On 
the balustrade of the Capitol at Homo are two of these milliarv 
columns. One marked the first mile on the Appian way. It was 
found beyond the modern Porta San Sebastiauo, about one Homan 
mile from the sito of the ancient Porta Capena. It lias the names 
of Vespasian and Nerva inscribed on it. The other was erected 
at the seventh mile on the same road. A column found nt 
Saqueney, in Burgundy, on the road from Langres to Lyons, 
bcai^ this inscription—AND. Ml* XXII ab Andematuno milliarium 
passuum vigesimum secundum. Andenmtum being the ancient 
name of Langres. In somo parts of Gaul the distances wore 
marked in leagues, as in the following inscription — AB . AYG . 
SVESS. LKVG VII ab Augusto Suessonmn leuga* septem. Augnsto 
SucKsonum is tho ancient name of Soissons. The date of this column 
was about the time of Caracal la. 

Obelisks. —Obelisks were in Egypt commemorative pillars. They 
are made of a singlo block of stone, cut into n quadrilateral form, 
the width diminishing gradually from the base to the top of the 
shaft, which terminates in a small pyramid (pyramidion). They 
were placed on a plain squaro pedestal, but larger than the obelisk 
itself. Obelisks are of Egyptian origin. The Homans and the 
moderns have imitated them, but they never equalled their models. 
The word ufitAujKos is a diminutive of dficXos, a needle. 

Egyptian . — Egyptian obelisks are generally made of red grauito 
of Syone. There ore some, however, of smaller dimensions made of 
sandstono and basalt. They were generally placed in pairs at the 
entrances of public edifices, on each side of the propyla. Tho shaft 
was commonly ten diameters in height, and a fourth narrower at 
the top than at the base. Of the two which were before the ]>alace 
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of Luxor at Thebes, one is 72 feet high, and 6 feet 2 inches wide at 
the base ; the other is 77 feet high, and 7 feet 8 inches wide. Each 
face is adorned with hieroglypliicnl inscriptions in intaglio, and the 
summit is terminated by a pyramid, the four sides of which repre¬ 
sent religious scenes, nlso accompanied by inscriptions. The corners 
of the olsdisks are sharp and well cut, but their faces are not per¬ 
fectly plane, and their slight convexity is a proof of the attention tho 
Egyptians paid to the construction of their monuments. I f their faces 
were plane they would appear concave to the eye; the convexity* 
compensates for this optical illusion. The hieroglypliicnl inscriptions 
are in a perpendicular line, sometimes there is but one in the middle 
of the breadth of tho face, and often there are three. The inscription 
was a commemoration by tho king who had the temple or palace built 
before which the obelisk was placed. It contained a record stating 
tho honours and titles which tho king who erected, enlarged, or 
gave rich presents to a templo, had received in return from tho 
priesthood, and setting forth, for instance, that Raineses was tho 
lord of an obedient people, and tho beloved of Amnn. Such is tho 
subject of the inscription which is in the middle of each face of tho 
obelisk; and though the name of the same king and the*samo events 
are repeated on tho four sides, thoro exists in the four texts, when 
compared, some difference, either in the invocation to the particular 
divinities or in tho titles of the king. Every obelisk had, in its 
original form, bnt a single inscription on each face, and of tho same 
period of tho king who had erected it; hut a king who camo nftor 
him, udding a court, a portico, or colonnade to the templo or palace, 
had another inscription relative to his addition, with his name 
engraved on tho original obelisk; thus, every ol>cli*k adorned with 
many inscriptions is of several periods. Tho pyrnmidion which 
terminates them generally represents in its sculptures the king who 
erected the obelisk making different offerings to tho principal deity* 
of the temple, and to othor divinities. Sometimes also tho offering 
is of tho obelisk itself. Tho short inscriptions of tho pyraniidiun 
bear tho oval of tho king and tho name of tho divinity. By these 
ovals can bo known tho names of the kings who erected the obelisks 
still existing, whether in Egy pt or elsewhere. The largest obolhk 
known is that of St. John Latcian, Home. It was brought from 
Heliopolis by tho emperor Constantine, and was afterwards erected 
in tho Circus Maximus by his son Constantins. Tho height of tho 
shaft is 105 feet 7 iuches. The sides are of unequal breadth at tho 
base, two measure 9 feet 81 inches, the other two only 9 feet. It 
bears tho name of Thotmes III., in tho central,and that of ThotmcsIV. 
iu the lateral lines, kings of the eighteenth dynasty, in the fifteenth 
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century, B.c. The two obelisks at Luxor were erected by elm king 
Baineses II., of the nineteenth dynasty, 131.1 ei.c. (Wilkinson}, Oun 
of these has been taken to Paris Tine obelisk of Heliopolis bears the 
name of Ofetrtrecn I.. 2i>20 c.c. (Wilkinson), rind is cunxecpiirnt'ty the 
most ancient, It is about 02 feet high. The * belmks at Alexandria, 
called (Ileapatrfiu Xotfdlos, are supposed to have been brought from 
Heliopolis. They bear the name of Tholines 111. In the lateral 


lines are the ovaLs of Bomesejt the tlreat. They are of red granite of 
iSyene. tine is still standing, the other has been thrown down. Thu 
standing obelisk is about 70 feel high, witli a diameter at its base of 
7 feet ‘ IneUcstL 1 he oWtii'k of the I'iniivA del l Vipolo claims grgftlpr 
interest, ns it once stoxl before the temple of (ho Sun at Heliopolis. 
Leptdus attributes it to Mt-nt-juha- It was removed to Romo by 
Augustus. 1 hero are several oilier Egyptian otali&ks in Homo 
Xidliing can afford a greater idea of the skill uf the Egyptians, ami 
of their wonderful knowledge uf mechanism, (ban ihu erection of 
these nH'JudltbtL 
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Twnring a Greek inscription relating the tbndc and oocayum of this 
monument, ll w;l* removed from I 1 lithe by ltulzoni* and Em* Wen 
now erected at Kingston Hall, Horset, by Mr. Baokea, It its very 
Jhr from equalling tho Pharaonic obelisk* in dhnenidoiiH, it king 
only 22 foot high. 


Clretki —The * i reeks never made obelisks mil of Egypt. Tho 
MHOedoimift kinj^*, or Ptolemies, who reigned in that country. from 
Alexander tu Augustus, eroded, terminated, or eulmged many monu¬ 
ment*. 1ml always according to Egyptian rules. Egyptian art kb 
executed oWlishs for their Greek princes, hut they did not depart, 
no more than in the other monument*, from their ancient customs. 
r lhe Egyptian style and propoi lions nro always to be recognized, and 
the inscriptions are also traced in hieroglyphics. The obelisk found 
at riiilaiwas erected in honour of Ptolemy Euojgetes l Land of 
l l copal rn, his sifter, or t 'leopalm, his nife, and placed un a base 
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ll/H.atu —Afa r the Romans had made of Egypt a Roman province* 
they carried away some of its u bed isles, August ns was the first who 
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conceived the idea of transporting these immense blocks to Home 
he was imitated bj Caligula, Constantine, and others. They were 
generally erected in some circus. Thirteen remain at the present 
day at Home, some of which are of tho time of the Homan domina¬ 
tion in Egypt. The Homans had obelisks made in honour of their 
princes, but the material and the workmanship of the inscriptions 
cause them to be easily distinguished from the more ancient obelisks. 
The Barberini obelisk, on tho Monte Pincio, is of this number; 
it bears tho names of Adrian, of Sabina his wife, and of Antinous 
liis favourite. The obelisk of tho Piazza Navona, from the style of 
its hieroglyphics, is supposed to be a Homan work of the time of 
Domitian. The obelisk at Benevento is another, on which can Is? 
road tho names of Vespasian and Domitian. The name of Santas 
Uufus can be read on the Allwmi obelisk, now at Munich, and as 
there are two Homan prefects of Egypt known of that name, it was 
therefore these magistrates, who had executed in that country these 
monuments in honour of tho resigning emperors, and then hud them 
sent to Rome. The Homans also attempted to make obelisks at 
Home, such is the obelisk of the Trinita do Monti, which formerly 
stood in tho Circus of Sallust. It is a bad copy of that of tho Porta 
del Popolo. Tho Homan emperors in the cast had also somo 
Egyptian obeli.dcs transported to Constantinople. Fragments of 
two of these monuments have been found in Sicily, at Catania, one 
of them has eight sides, hut it is probably not a genuine Egyptian 
work. Tho use of the obelisk br a gnomon, and the erection of it 
on a high base in the centre of an open space, were only introduced 
on tho removal of single obelisks to Horae. 


Suction VI.—PY R A MI DS. 

lx tho earliest ages tho tumulus, or mound of earth, was tho simplest 
form of sepulture for heroes and kings. Tho pyramid of stone was 
afterwards adopted by nations as the most lasting form of sepulture 
for their kings. Many ancient nations have raised pyramids. The 
form of the pyramid is well known. There is, however, this dif¬ 
ference in the form, that some pyramids are raised with steps, others 
with inclined plane surfaces. The most celebrated are those of 
Egypt; tho Etruscans have also erected some, and tho Romans 
imitated them, homo suppose tho word nyiapt to bo derived from 
wp, fire; others from tho Egyptian u pehram,” “ tho sacred place 
the Greeks, udopting tho native name, and adding a termination of 
their own, it was converted into the Greek word Pyramis. Accord- 
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ing to Lanei, it is derived from * pi-ram;* pi, being the Coptic 
article: the word ‘mm/ besides being a Semitic, is also a Coptic 
word, with the sense of 4 height/ (Nott and Gliddon, 583)* 

Egyptian. —All antiquity has admired tho pyramids of the 
environs of .Memphis. They are distinctly mentioned by tho oldest 
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Greek historian, (.lerodotiis; and tho three largest are ascribed bv 
him to Cheops, Chephren, and Myceriuus, three Pharaohs who 

• Mr. Kenrick give# a more obvirau and judicious derivation : according to him 
it u probably Greek on the following authority: ** Ktym. >f. tor, n W if, U rvpvr 
*<u «r<rr»p etea+4ii, ij l« otooftwr *a\ ^*Arrov." Tho wwpapir was n pointed' 

cake used in Bacchic rituo. That tl»e name, he udcU, of the mathematical solid 
was derived from an object of common life, and not rice reran, may bo urgrnd 
from analogy: <r^a ?pa was a handbill: ttffios, a die far gaming: tiros, a Ixiy’a top ; 
*v\ivSfM) j. a liupbaudman’a nr gnrdt'iier’B roUtr. 
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succeeded each other. There lias been ranch discussion with regard 
to their destination, but at the present day there are no further 
doubts on the subject—the pyramids wore tombs. The faces of tho 
three pyramids stand exactly opposite to the four cardinal points. 



They are built of calcareous stone, partly fruin tho ueighbouiing 
hills. Granito was also employed for some portion of the outer 
part. The principal chamber in one of then) is of granite. It was 
thcro that tho sarcophagus of the owner of the tomb was found, in 
which his mummy was formerly enclosed. 51 any chambers and 
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passages in different directions have been discovered in those which 
have been entered. The entrance of the pyramid was carefully 
concealed by an interior casing. In the interior the passages commu¬ 
nicated sometimos with wells und deep subterranean passages 
excavated in the rock on which tho pyramid was erected. It seems 
that s«*mo of them were covered over with stucco or marble, and 
that religious and historical subjects, and hieroglyphioal inscrip¬ 
tions, were sculptured on them, but no trace of them remains at the 
present day. The euvimns of Memphis not having, like those of 
Thebes, high mountains in which they could excavate the tombs of 
tho kings, these factitious mountains were raised, and this explains 
their real destination. The larger pyramid at Memphis, called that 
of Cheops, rises in a series of platforms, each smaller than the one 
on which it rests, thus presenting the appearance of steps. Of tbeeo 
steps there are 203. Tho length of each face, when entire, was 750 
feot. Its present base is 732 feet. Its per|>ondicular height, when 
entire, was 480. Tho present height 400 feet It covered an area 
of about 571,536 square feet, or 134 acres. To form an idea of the 
great pyramid, the reader has only to suppose the vast square of 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, the dimensions of which are the exact hose of 
the great pyramid, wholly filled up from side to side, and gradually 
rising, in a pyramidal form, to a height exceeding that of St Taul’s, 
by at least one thiid. Tho solid contents of the pyramid have been 
calculated at 85,000,000 cubic feet. The entrance to the great 
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pyramid is in the north face, about 47 feet from the base. From tho 
entrance a passage, 4 feet high, leads downwards at tui inclination of 
20° : this passage leads to another, which has an ascending inclina¬ 
tion of 27°, at the top of which is tho entrance to the great gallery. 
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From tliis point a horizontal passage leads into what is called the 
queen’s chamber, which is small, and roofed by long blocks, resting 
against each other, and forming an angle; its height is about 20 foot 
At the end of the great gallery, which is 132 feet long. 26$ high, 
and nearly t wide, and is a continuation in the sarno lino of the 
humor ascending passage, is another horizontal passage, which leads 
to the kings chamber. Here was discovered a sarcophagus of red 
granite; the cover and contents havo been carried away; it is 
entirely plain, and without hieroglyphics. Above the king’s 
chamber are other small chambers, which, according to Sir G. Wil¬ 
kinson, were for tho sole purpose of relieving the pressure on 
the kings chamber. Here was discovered tho oval containing tho 
name of tho founder, Sliofo (Supliis). Another has been discovered 
in u small tomb near the pyramid.* The second pyramid, generally 
attributed to Chephren, is smaller in size, and its style of masonry 
inferior to that of the larger pyramid. It stands on higher ground 
than the great pyramid. It was probably built by Shafrc, whose 
oval has been found in ono of tho tombs near the great pyramid. The 
length of its base is 600 feet, and its height -H6 feet. It retains a 
portion of the smooth casing with which all tho pyramids were 
once covered. Tho passages in this pyramid lend only to one main 
chamber, in which is a sarcophagus sunk in the floor. This pyramid 
had two entrances. It was opened by Belzoni. The third pyramid, 
that of Myoerinus, is about 203 feet high, and its base 333 feet long! 
The outer lajets or casing wore of granite, many of which still 
continuo in their original position at tho lower parts. Tho chamber 
has u flat roof, formed of stones placed ono against tho other. The 
name of Mencheres, its founder, was discovered by Colonel Vyse on 
a wooden coffin, which was found in this chamber, now in the 
British Museum. It was opened by Colonel Vyse. This pyramid 
is built in stages or storms, to which a sloping faco has been 
afterwards added It 1ms suggested a theory to I)r. Lepsius. 
Near tho great pyramid aro threo smaller ones. ’ The centre one is 
stated by Herodotus to have been erected by tho daughter of Cheops. 
Besides tho pyramids of Gizeh (Memphis) there aro several other 
pyramids at A booster, Sakkura and Daslioor. The largest pyramid 
of Sakkdra has its degrees or stories stripped of their triangular 
exterior. It measures about 137 pices square. In tho opinion of 
Mr. Forgusson, its outline, tho disposition of its chambers, and the 

• Sir G. Wilkinson t» of opinion that tho Orwit Pvrami.l was bnilt by two khun 
(Mmfo nml Xoa-Sbofo) who reigned together, and U..it Uie funereal chamber* were 
one for each king, rather than, us gimrullj supposed, for (he king ami un.1 qwx-u 
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hieroglyphics fouud in its interior, nil seem to point to an imitation of 
the old form of muusolea, by some king of n far inoro modem dato. 
Two brick pyramids are found at Daslioor. It is supposed they were 
originally cased with stone. 

According to Lepsius, the height of these royal monuments cor¬ 
responded with the length of the monarch's reign under whom it 
was erected. We here quote his words:—“ It occurred to me that 
the whole building had proceeded from a small pyramid, which had 
been erected in stages of about 40 feet bigh, and then first increased 
and heightened simultaneously on all sides, by super-imposed 
coverings of stones from 15 to 20 feet in breadth, till at leugth 
the groat steps wore filled up so as to form one common flat side, 
giving the usual pyramidal form to the whole. This gradual growth 
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It, C, C Sitet of pyramid according to length <4 reign. 

explains the enormous magnitude of particular pyramids, besides so 
many other smaller ones. Each king began the building of his 
pyramid as soon its ho ascended the throne; he only designed a 
small one, to in&uro himself a complete tomb, even were he destined 
to be but a few yean* upon tho throne. But with the advancing 
years of his reign, ho increased it by successive layers till he thought 
that ho was near tho termination of his life, if he died during tho 
erection, then the external covering was alone completed, and the 
monument of death finally remained proportionate to the duration of 
tho lifo of the king." Mr. Bartlett, in his pleasing work on Egypt, 
has advanced an objection which is somewhat filial to this theory; 
his words arc, “it appears inconsistent with the construction of tho 
great pyramid of Cheops, since the existence of a series of interior 
passages and chambers, and oven air passages communicating with 
the exterior, seems to argue a regular design for the construction of 
the entire monument” It would bo more natural to sup|m«o that 
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their relative sizes wore in accordance with the rank and popular 
estimation of the deceased. 

Small pyramids in atone ware also made in Egypt Tiiev are 
generally of a single block, imd are about 1 or 2 feet in height. 
They bear on ihtEr four faces infarctions ami figures or scenes 
analogous to those on the sepulchral tablets found in tomb*. bulk 
bfing destined for the same purpose. They were dedicated to the 
dead. 'I hey were found more frequently in the aaY irons of 
Memphis and in Lower Egypt than in Upper Egypt There arc 
several in the British Museum. 

Ft runt: an . 1 he Etruscans also e reeled ppnmida According to 

Pliny, the tomb of king I’orsena was a monument in rectangular 
masonry, each side of which was 300 feet wide, 50 high, and within 
the square of the basement was art inextricable labyrinth, tin that 
square basement stood live pyramid^ four nt the angles and one in 
the centre, each being 70 feet wide at it# base, and 150 high, and 
all So terminating above os to support a brazen circle and a petasns, 
from which ware hung by chains certain bed la, which, when stirred 
by the wind, redounded afar oil. 

Greek.— f^ranudfi of remote antiquity are also found in Greece, 
The best preserved of these pyramids’ E that of Erasing, near 
Argos. The masonry of this edifice is of an intermediate stylo 
between the polygonal and irregular horizontal, consisting of large 
irregular blocks, with a tendency, however, to quadrangular farms 
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and horizontal course#; the ineqnaHth* being, a# usual. filh.Nl tip with 
smaller pieces. It in supposed to be a mujiument of the same nrbii- 
tlve school of art as the Gate of tfiu Lions, and the Jfoyjd Sepulchre 
of Myconaj, 

liomnn . — Thera is only one Jloinmi pyramid. It is ihe lonib of 
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f.’ikni- i.’cstiTift, who « ns one of seven epuIoncg T appointed 10 prepare 
i\m banquet for the gt*b> sit public solemnities, in the lime of 
Augustus. It in close to the Porta San Facie, Homo, It i& n-4 feet 
high and 00 feet broad at the base. It is built of brick and tufa, 
covered with fdahs of white marble. In ir* interior is a chamber 
adorned with paintings. The Pope, Alexander VII., had it 
restored. 


Stxrrios VII, —THEATRES. —AMPHITHEIATRES.—CFROI, IIIP- 
POBR{ i.MUS— K AUAIACH UI. — BATHS, OE Til ELiM.E, 
—Tl£ lUMl’HAL A EC ' H ES.—FOBA. 

"I irEATEt ti. -After the tempi us the theatres wore* among iho Greeks 
tmil Homans, the most necessary public edifices. Connected with 
thu worship of (be gods scenic representations were not considered 
profane; (he public alto assembled in the theatre on certain solenm 
nccofi Eonft, 1 li cy were goncrully consecrated to Bacchus, because he 
'was considered the inventor of comedy; at least it is supposed to 
have taken its origin m the solemn procession in honour of that god. 
Sometimes the theatre was built in the temple itself of Bacchus, 
i lie enannou> extent t .f many of them, and (he prodigious solidity of 
their construct tun, arc attested by the numerous remains of such 
edifices which have been explored, not only in Greece and Italy, bat 
also in Asia Minor. 


Egypt.' —A"o traces remain which would allow us to attribute the 
nso t'E theatres to the Egyptians. The solemnities mid pomps of 
rtdiginUs ceremonies were festivals more suited to (lie gloomy and 
religious mind of the Egyptians, 

GrtxJe. —'fbe Greeks. to whom wo arc Indebted for iho invention 
of the drama, constructed the first theatres; cabins of brunches of 
trees, destined to shelter the actor from the sun, were soon replaced 
by wooden scaffolds, in the towns especially; and Wly, by stone 
edifices, remarkable for size and magnificence. The firet great 
theatre uf AiUeuu, that of Dionymis, situated near a temple uf the 
God, wa* excavated. in the time of Themi*tode* r on tins side ef the 
Aorop ilia, which lot ka towards -Mount ITymt-t jus. Those of -Egirm, 
Epidaurus, and Megalopolis, surpassed all uihere by iheir extent and 
magnificence. The Greeks of Asia Minor followed the example of 
the Greeks of ..pc nnd of Sicily. The theatre at Ephesus must 
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Ijjuvcj been the hugest ever erected. Its diameter was 660 Feet; 
aJluw nig fifteen inches fur each person, it would accorum ckJa to 
r>e.^i'J0 spectators. The general arrangement wms, in their being 
oonKb tided on Ihe slope of u hill. That the seals of the spectators 
mi^bi be more solidly fiicetl, the hide se .t* rested on strong masouty, 
which ccitiueeted with the fringe. The building itself may be; 
divided in lwq parts—the jtoZW, — m Latin cavea, thu part for the 
audience; and that devoted to the business of the play, which 
i.s again subdivided into the tSja^cripa, and iftiTpr?;, the orchestra and 
1 he PfOiW was bounded by two concentric circular area?, 



one of which separated it from the orchestra, the other formed ito 
extreme outer limit. The Homan* seldom Buffered the are to exceed 
a semicircle. The Greets oanmumly used n larger arc, it was 
composed of a success] <m of Mats, divided into two or more flights 
bv W^wro, or pmcinetioties, a sort of landing which ran round the 
" Ltcilitaifil the access from one prut to another. Tfies« 

were again subdivided into eutiei, or wedges, bv stair* 

*Va* C ¥, converging to the centre of the orchestra, mid leading from 
rbe bottom to the top of the building. VU.cn the theatre* wore 
large, there were commonly intermediate staircases, to facilitate the 
ascent to tho upper and broader portion of the*y ctmei, The lowest 
sctLbi, of course, were tlm best, and were reserved for the jnd^t* 
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(ugonothetefr), tin c magistrates, nod those who, by their own or their 
auction*' services, bad acquired a right (t/kxS^q) to have places 
reserved for them* Behind these w ere the young men T ephebi, and 
behind them again, the citizens and the resit of the people. At 
Athens women were not admitted to scenic representations. The 
rich brought cushions and carpets with Thctn. 

The orchestra was a circular level space, extending in 

front of the spectator*, and somewhat below the lowest row of 
benches. But it was not a complete circle, ona segment of It being 
appropriated to ‘be stage, The orchestra was the place for the 
chorus, where it performed ils evolution a and donees, for which 
purpose it was covered with hoards* la the centra of the circle of 
the orchestra Wafi the tbymelc (dupiAa/), that is, the altar of Dionysius, 
which was, of coulee, nearer to the stage than to the seals: of the 
spectators, the distance from which was precisely the length of a 
radios of the circle. The chorus gone rally arranged iteelf in the 
space between the thymols and the stage. The thy mole itself was 
of a square form, and was used for various purposes, according to 
the nature of the different plays, such as a funeral moumnont, an 
altar* It was made of boards, and surrounded on all sides with steps* 
On these steps, sometimes, the chorus ascended ; the coryphaeus, or 
leader of the chorna, then mounted the upper portion of the thymele* 
which was ou u level with the tr^vj. According to Mllliu. it served 
as a tribune, when popular assemblies were held in the theatre. 

Tins stage (tnop^) wus elevated ten or twelve feet above the 
orchestra; the wall which supported it was called iVooW}}riot', ami 
was relieved by statues. pillars, and other architectural ornaments. 
The stage itself was a broad, shallow platform, called by ihe Greeks 
Ai>Y»ir>v i..it ^r^nuv; by tbs Koiuenfi pulpsimn* Strictly speaking, 
the v(>n<T>oiricv was the entire space from the seen a to the orchestra - 
the Aoy«tor, the narrow portion opposite the centre of tho scone, 
where the actors stood nod spoke. Tho kicksidu of tho stage was 
closed by a wall called the mnjw tj or see no. It represented a suit¬ 
able background, or the locality in which tho net3cm was going on. 
The ito^xhtwu'ui were rooms behind the adage, where tlto actors retired 
Ci i dross, and where the decorations and machines were kept, Jn 
the Homan theatre this part of tlio building was called tho post - 
HceuiTiin* In the front of ihe stage was a recess in the floor, meant to 
contain a curtain i aulscft), which was drawn up previous to tha per- 
formnace, to conceal the scene. A flight of steps, called jtk^mjrrijjKv, 
led tip from the thymele to tho stage, fur tho use fif the characters 
of tho play, w ho, when they wore catpposod to come from a distance, 
often entered by the rirchestnn Thom was a flight of steps con- 
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eeal^l under the mt* of tlic spectators, culled Charon's BtaiTCflRO 

*X^).bj which gliostewi^iid proceeded up the 

thyiuelo to the siage. 

'te tbn theater of the ancictite were never covered, a Uigo awning 
fveWmw) was extended over the theatre, of a purple colour. and 
Knmetimea Wghlv lamented; it w* attached to pole, placed in 
the orchestra and on the Walls. In hot weather the endure wa* re- 
freshed hv Jots of perfumed water, thrown tip m the fin#t rum. t o 
increase the resonance of the voice, bmttn vases ( W ,m . 
beHs, were placed in different parte of tho theatre, under the rents 
of the spectators. Vitruvius relates that Lucres Mnmmiua earned 
off vases of this kind freiu the theatre of Corinth, and dedicated them 
in tlie temple of Juno. 


Et nun-art,— * Tho Etruscans were exceedingly fond of scenic repre¬ 
sent at ion*. They were connected with religious; practices, «ua 
were intermingled with music and dance. We have historical evi¬ 
dent that Home derived her theatrical exhibitions from Etrana. 

[ ivy tells us that the ludi Bccnioi were introduced into Kamo in the 
year :y9G, in order to appease the wrath of ihe gods for a peatilenw 
then devastating the city ; and that * ludiones” were sent for from 
Etruria, who acted to the sound of the pipe, in the Tuscan fashion, 
Ha adds; that they were also called “hhdrioues, bister, in the 
Etruscan tongue, being equivalent to Indio, in Batin. Tin re is 
strt>n<- ground tor the presumption that the edifices the Etruscans 
used were copied by the Romans, lie mu it is of theatres are found at 
Kallcri, Fur onto, Fiesole. They are, however, now proved to be of a 
1‘omnn period. 

Jftwtflri.—In the Roman theatre the construction of the orehcsSm 
and stage was different from that of the Greek*, By the outs trac¬ 
tion peculiar to the Roman theatre, the stage w*e brought nearer to 
the audience (the arc not exceeding a semicircle), and made consi¬ 
derably deeper than in ihe Greek theatre. The length of the stage 
W its twice the diameter of the orchestra, Tho Roman orchestra con¬ 
tained no thvimlo. Tlie hack of the Mage, or proscenium, was 
adorned with inches, and columns, acid friezes of great richne#*, as 
may ho seen in some of the theatres of Asia Minor, ami in the larger 
i heat re flt Pompeii, which belong to tho ho man period. * hi "be 
wl.jle however, the construction of a Korean theatre refolded that 
ot & Greek one, Tho Senate, and other distinguished pereomt, eecu- 
pled circular ranges of seals within the orchestra; tho pm tor had a 
somewhat higher seat, The space between the orcharfm and the 
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first pneciiume, usually consisting of fourteen scats, was reserved for 
tinequestrian order, tribunes, etc. Above them were tlic. scat's of 
the p lube izUas. Soldiers were separated from the citizens. W umeii 
were appointed by Augustus to bit in the portico, which encomiwi.-^ed 
tire whole. Behind the rcenes were the postscemum, or retiring- 
room, and porticoes, to which, in £&«e ot sudden showers, the 
people retreated from the theatre. The earliest theatres at home 
were temporary buildings of wood. A magnificent wooden 
theatre, built by M, Amflinw Somme* in hi$ cdtie,*-hip, it. c. 
is described by Pliny. In 55 b. c., On. Fompey built the first 
stone theatre nt Rome, near the L’auipns Martius. A temple of 
Yeans Yictrii, to whom ho dedicated Hjo " hide building, vas 
erected at the highest put of the caves. The next permanent 
theatre was built by Augustus, and named after In* favourite* the 
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young Mareftlbas, son of his lister Octnvi*. Vitruvius is generally 
reported to have been the architect of this building, which would 
contain 30,OW petrous. From marks c^t ill visible in the largo 
theatre at Pompeii, the place reserved for each spectator was about 
i:j inches. This theatre contained 5dm The theatre of Pom^y, 
at Know, contained 40,000. The theatre of S inuus is said to have 
contained 80 , 000 . The Homans surpassed the Greeks in the grandeur 
ond magnificence of their buildings. They built them in almost all 
their towns. Remains of them are found in almost every country 
whore the Romans carried their rule. One of the uiusl striking 
Homan provincial theatres is that of Orange, in the south of France. 
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Amphitheatres: Etruscan .—Remains of amphitheatres are found 
in several cities of Etruria. The nmphitheatre of Sutri is con¬ 
sidered to be peculiarly Etruscan in its mode of construction, Tho 
Romans copied these edifices from the Etruscans. Wo have his¬ 
torical evidence, also, that the gladiatorial combats of the Romans 
had an Etruscan origin. 

Roman. —Amphitheatres were peculiar to the Romans. Cains 
Scribonius Curio built the first edifice of this kind. It was com¬ 
posed of two theatres of wood, placed on pivots, so that they could 
be turned round, spectators and all, and placed face to face, thus 
forming a double theatre, or amphitheatre (afufu, on both sides, 
6caTpov t a theatre.) Statilins Taurus, the friend of Augustus, h.c. 30, 
erected a more durable amphitheatre of stone, in the Campus 
Martins. Ever since, this kind of edifice was erected in numbers, 
in almost all the towns of the Roman Empire. The form of the 
amphitheatro generally adopted was that of an ellipsis, with a 
series of arcaded concentric walls, separating corridors, which have 
constructions with staircases and radiating passages between them. 
It enclosed an open space called the arena, from its being strewed 
with the finest sand, on the level of the surface of the ground on 
which the structure was raised. It was here that were given the 
combats of gladiators and wild beasts, which were enclosed in cells 
(carceres) on the same level as the arena. From the innermost con¬ 
centric wall, which surrounded the arena, and which was of sufficient 
height, about fifteen feet, to guard the spectators against any danger 
from tho wild beasts, an inclined plane rose upwards over the inter¬ 
mediate walls, staircases, and corridors, to a gallery, or galleries, over 
tho outermost corridors. The inner and upper part of tho inclined 
piano was covered with a graduated series of benches. On the top 
of tho first concentric wall or parajict (tho |>odimn), was a broad pra>- 
cinctio, or platform, which ran immediately round tho arena. This 
wjis set apart for tho senators, magistrates, and other persons of dis¬ 
tinction. Hero the magistrates brought their cumlo seats, or bisellii, 
and hero was the suggestus, a covered seat appropriated to tho 
Emperor. The person who exhibited the games (editor) had his 
seat hero also. Above the podium were the grades, or seats of the 
other sjvectators, which were divided into stories, called mceniana. 
The first mienianum was appropriated to tho equestrian order. 
Thou, after a horizontal space, termed a piwcinctio, and forming a 
continued binding place from the several staircases which opened on 
to it, succeeded the second nuenianum, where were the seats called 
popularia, for the third class of spectators, or the populace. The 
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•loois which ojnmed from the staircases and corridors on to the 
seventl hurling places, were designated by the very appropriate 
name of vomitoria. Behind the second imeniunum was the second 
pnecinetio; above which was the third imeniunum, where there were 
only wooden benches for the pulluti, or common people. The open 
gallery at the top was the only part of tho amphitheatre in which 
women were permitted to witness the games. The scats of tho 
uueniuna did not run in unbroken lines round the whole building, 
but were divided into portions called ennei (from their wedgelike 
shape), by short flights of stairs, which facilitated the access to the 
scats. Tho whole of the interior was called the cavea. A con¬ 
trivance, by which the spectators were protected from the over¬ 
powering heat of the sun, must not be omitted. It was called 
Velum, or Velarium. This was a vast extent of canvas, which was 
supported by masts fixed into the outer wall. Projecting stones are 
still to be seen at the top of the Colosseum and other amphitlieutrex, 
which were evidently connected with this contrivance. Sailors 
were employes! fur the purpose of straining the canvas. We learn 
from Lucretius tliat this covering was coloured, and Dio mentions a 
purple awning, in the midtile of which was a figure of Nero driving 
his chariot, and stars of gold placed round him. 

Tho most famous amphitheatre was tho Colosseum or Amplii- 
thcatrum Flavium, at Pome. This amphitlioatro was begun by 
Vespasian in a.i>. 72, and dedicated by Titus in his eighth con¬ 
sulate, A.n. 80. It was completed by Domitian. At the dedication 
of the building 5,000 wild beasts wore slaughtered in the arena, 
and tho games in honour of the event lusted for nearly 100 days. 
It was tho scene of gladiatorial spectacles for nearly 400 years. 
The uiuphitheatre is, as usual, elliptical. Tho wall which surrounds 
the whole consists of three rows of arches, one above tho other, with 
columns between each arch. In each row there arc eighty arches : 
still higher was a fourth row of pilasters, with forty square windows, 
but without arches. The Tuscan, louic, and Corinthian orders were 
successively employed in the three rows; and the pihisters of tho 
fourth or upper row were also Corinthian. It was terminated by 
an entablature. Tho entrance* wero by eighty arches in tho outer 
wall, which openod into tho first arcade: from thence the peoplo 
might pass by as many arches into tlio second, where they found at 
intervals staircases leading to tho seats. Tho immense crowds 
which frequented this amphitheatre could enter and depurt in a 
short time, and with little confusion. The arches were all num¬ 
bered on the outside, from I. to LXXX. Between XXXVI11. and 
XXXIX. is 4 in arch u little wider than the rest, without a number, 
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Liml with no C'ltuk-o over it, which in supposed tu have served as the 
private cutmiiqe from the palace of Tihia, cm the Egquilinc Ililh 
The height of the outer wall in 157 English feet. The major aiis 
of the building, including the thick ness of the walla, in 3^4 feet; 
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the minor uxis 480 feet. The length of tho arena it* 278 feet; the 
width 177 feet. It covers nearly six acres of ground. According 
to P. Victor, 87,000 peiaoug would be accommodated in the seats. 
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and widd consider it probable tli:it 20,000 more could Lave fuiiml 
places above. 

As & delight in ilia bloody scones of the arena was peculiarly ;i 
I tomun. fmmre, and an enjoyment no much indulged in by lionian 
soldiery, it in natural to expect that we should find amphitheatres 
wherever we find a Homan settlement. Hemuins of amphitheatre* 
wo to U met with ,il Verona* return, IVmjeli, l'oxzuuli, and 
Capua, in Italy; at Niamey Arles, Frejus, Saintes, Autun, in 
France; at Tola, in Istiifl; at Syracuse, L'utjuam, and some other 
cities of Sicily; even in the remotest purls of Itritum and Germany, 
They are oil constructed on the same general principles as the 
Colosseum. The amphitheatre of Verona was bnilt about the same 
perii>d as the Colosseum, mid is interesting from its interior being 
nearly fjerfeet. The amphi theatre at Pol a derives its chief interest 
from its exterior being perfect The amphitheatre of Pda and that 
of N i suits have nearly the kl ®0 dimensions—430 feet hy 34*5 feet. 
That of Pola is H J7 feet high, hi the 4 <apbitheatres of Capua and 
Pcs&uoli the ureas contains many substructures and chambers 
which are found in no other amphitheatre. 

C'jncE-—The circus was another kind of building jH'cndiiLr to the 
Homans. At first it was a place for chariot- races and hiu^e-ruccs ; it 
was afr.erw mk u*ed tor combats of -1 idiatoiH and w ckl U :■>•>. ‘r’I, 

circus was of an oblong form, straight at one end and mined at the 
other, the length being about three times the breadth. At the 
straight end were the carcaret; iu the centre was ibe osiio, by 
which tiie horsemen and the chariots entered, On each si do uf ibis 
were Mi apertures, or cuthstm, whore the chariots stood bufore [Lev 
started. A little in front of these were two small pedestals, to 
which was attached a chalked rope (alba linca) for the purpose of 
m a king the start fair. The space enclosed by die >eats wag called 
the ar& i, Hunnlng down tire centre of the area wng the jptnu iso 
called from the central position uf tire spine in the human body), 
naiad which, the chariots ran, keeping it always on the left. It 
was a brick wall 1 feet high, at each end of which was n t„< t 0r or 
#>*!, round which the chariots turned, and on which wore placed 
three wooden cylinders, with an oval ornament nt the top. Ait 
obeli hL sometimes adorned the middle of the spina. There were 
aW little pillars, on which eggs were placed to mark the number of 
times (ho chariots hod gone round. At the curved end of 1 lie circus 
was the Torta Trin mpliulis, by which it is supposed the conqueror 
at the games went mil. Seal* (gnolim, ttdiliaj wore arranged 
round the ur&i, with similar divhiioii^as in the amphitheatre, bach 
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curia had its particular place assigned to it, as well os the senators 
uml knights. Tho emperor's sent, or jntlrinar, was placed near tlio 
caroerea, where the emperor would have the best view of tho start 
and of tho arrival at tho goal. Tho Circus Maximus of Koine was 
built in the reign of Turtpiinius l’riscus. It was enlarged by 
('ittsir, and emlndlislicd by Augustus and Tiberius. Oees&r separated 
the area from the seats by a euripus, or ditch, in order that the 
spectators might not bo exposed to the attacks of the animals, 
which sometimes broke down the barriers. According to Dionysius, 
this circus was 3£ stadia long, and about 4 plethru (about 
400 feet) wide. It contained 150,000 people. Pliny makes it only 
3 stadia long, and 1 wide, containing 260,000. Each computa¬ 
tion is, however, supposed to have reference to different periods, 
Tho remains of a circus outside the walls of Home have afforded 
means of studying the general arrangements of this class of build¬ 
ing. It was formerly named the Circus of Carucalla, but inscrip¬ 
tions have been discovered, recording that it was erected in honour 
of Komulus, the son of Maxcntius, a.d. 311. Its length is 1,580 feet. 
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and its breadth 260 feot. It is calculated that it could have con¬ 
tained 20,000 spectators. The next circus, in point of antiquity, to 
the Circus Maximus was that of Fhuuinius, built by the consul of 
that name, U.c. 531, but this has entirely disappeared. Tho other 
circi at Kome were tho Circus Agoualis, or Alexandri, built by tho 
Kmporor Alexander Severus, the exact form of which may be traced 
in the Piazza Xavona. The length was abont 750 feet. Tho circus 
of Flora was situated in tho spaco botween the Quirinal and Pincian 
hills, now partly occupied by tho Piazza Barbcrini. The circus of 
Sallust, called Circus Apulliuuris was situated in the depression 
between the Quirinal and Pine-inn hills. Slight vestiges of it may 
still be traced. Tho circus of Xcro stood partly on the site of tho 
Barilica of St Poler. It was destroyed by Constantino when ho 
built tho old church, A.n. 324. 

X aim vent»:.—Nuumachi® were mock naval engagements. This 
kind of spectacle was enjoyed by the Romans. The Xnumachio} 
generally took place in the circi and amphitheatres. Subterranean 
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canals brought in the water requisite For the entertainment; there 
ware other canals for the purpose of letting it off, Those ( wu o]iem~ 
tiatiB were performed in the presence of the spectators., and in u few 
minutes, ijumcuf the emperors erected building* on purpose, which 
wore Culled Nuuniachifc. Two of the largest were built by' \osar and 
Augustus. Suetonius, speaking of the furmer, suyjs :i Like was dug 
in the form of a shell, in which ships, representing the Tyrian and 
hlgyptian fleets, engaged, with a vast number of noon on board. It 
was filled up after Cftsars death. The itiiumacbia of Angus ms was 
on the other side of the Tiber, ami wan 1,800 feet hi length, and 
200 feet in width, so that thirty ships could engage in it. Domitmn 
also constructed one, and erected a bui tiling of stone round it, with 
seats for the spectators. It was un the site of the present I’nuwa di 
Spagna, The Emperor Claudius changed the lake I? acinus into a 
iiaumnchia, placing seats round about it for the spectators. In the 
sea-light ) £1,000 combatants were engaged, and shore were lift y ships 
on each side. The combatants were usually captives or criminals 
condemned to death. Heliogabduu, upon one occasion, filled the 
enripna with wine, and had naval exhibitions performed in it, 
P, Victor mentions ten nuumachiffi* 

t [iMotutoats.—llippodrcniM were ust d for chariot and horse races. 
They were peculiar to the Greeks. 'Hie general form of die hippo- 
drome was an oblong, with a aeruicircular end, and with the right nido 
home what longer than the left. At the ether end waa the starting- 
place, in the form of the prow of a ship. Along the aides of this were 
stalls for the chariots which wore to run. When the cord fell, the 
contending chariots formed into a line, and stat ted. At the further 
cud was the goal they were bound to reach, which was placed in 
such a manner that hut one chariot at a lime could pass near it. 
The Greets generally managed that the tseata of the spectators on 
one side should be on the slope of a hiJL Music accompanied these 
games. The judges were seated where the nice ended. The 
Greek hippodrome tvsis much wider than the Roman circus, 'I'Ijl. 
hippodrome of Olympia was 1 stadia long, and I wide. There 
were two at < bnstaiUiiiophy juhI Ihft remains of others have been 
found in Greece. Syria, nnd Egypt. lladrinn, who erected -several 
structures m imitation of Greek nnd Egyptian buildings, introduced 
a hippodrome info his villa, near Tibur. 


Sr AiijA.—The stadium was also peculiar to the Greeks; it waa 
generally appropriated to foot races and gymnastic ekertsiscs. The 
stadium of Athens was ou the Riuth side i if the Iliseus. According to 
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Puusauiaa, it was a hill rising from the Ilisstts, of u semicircular form 
iu the upper part, ami extending thence in two parallel right lines to 
the hank of the river. The spectators were seated on the turf until 
Herodes Atticns constructed 1’entelic marble steps, and otherwise 
completed and adorned the stadium. It is supposed to have l»een 
capable of holding 40,000 spectators. Extensive ruins of stadia 
still remain at S icy on, Delos, and Delphi. 

Baths.—Bai.nk.k—Tuermje.— Tho Greek name is fiaXca-uov, of 
which the Roman balneum is only a slight variation, and generally 
signified a private hath. Hie bath was in general use among the 
Greeks, but we have little knowledge of the construction of their 
baths. Hie public baths of tho Romans were generally called 
Thermic, which literally means “ warm waters,” In the time of 
Scipio Africanus. tho Roman baths were very simple ; it was not 
until tho age of Agrippa, and the emperors after Augustus, that they 
were built and finished in a style of luxury almost incredible. The 
public baths were opened at sunrise, aud closed at sunset. T.he 
price of a bath was a quadrans, the smallest piece of coined money. 
The usual hour for the bath amongst the Romans wus the ninth in 
winter, and the eighth in summer. 

The most complete kind of baths were composed of the following 
separate rooms or halls : 

I. Hi e A/sodt/feriitm of tho Greeks, the S/oliatorium of the Romans, 
where the bathers undressed. Slaves, called capsarii, were stationed 
here, who took care of the clothes. 

II. Tho Aon npov of the Greeks, tiro frigidariuui of tho Romans, 
where cold baths were taken. 

III. Tho tepidarium was a temperate hall, which was merely 
heated with warm air of an agreeable teiniwrature, in order to 
prepare tho body for the great heat of tho vapour aud warm baths, 
and, upon returning, to obviate the danger of a too sudden transition 
to the open air. 

IY\ Concamerata sudatio, or sudatorium, the vapour licith, was 
of a circular form,* and was surmounted by a cupola. In the centre 
of this cupola was an opening, from which a bruitxe shield (clipeus) 
was suspended. This regulated the temperature of the apartment 
In tho centre of tho room was a vase (labrum) for washing the hands 
and face. In this room was tho lacotiicum, a kind of stove, which 
served to heat tho room. 

• At Putupeii it i» n tciuicirvulsr niche in the caltlnrium. 
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X. The Addarium, called also the balneum, calida Invalid, was 
the lioi-water bath* I n (lie centre of this wa* the b-ism or hath 
(lavaenun, it is also termed kbrnm); npdand this was a platform 
(schula) or space for the accotumiriutiun of th-^-e who were waiting 
for their turn to enter the liath,* A* a further accommodation, a 
seat (pulvinar) wa* generally added. 

VI. The idnx>th e-kiiim, q T unctuai inm : in this were kept the oils 
and perfumes, which were instil on coming out of the baths, ns well 
jui before entering them ; this was generally next the apodytcriuin. 

VII, The hypocaustttm, crsiibtemuie;ui furnace. whiuh distributed 
heat everywhere whore il wrja required, and in different degrees. 

In some of the larger baths there was a large halt adJed a Piscina, 
which contained a reservoir for swimming* Separata baths were 
argued to the women, generally on the same principle us those for 
the nteiij but oil a smaller scale* 

The Thermal of Imperial Home wifro not alone baths on the 
grandest scale of refinement and luxury ; they rIjhj included pro¬ 
menades, planted with trees, and covered alleys in which die idle 
took the fresh air. I here were *i;idia where athletes wrestled and 
exorcised themselves; there were numerous galleries, magnificent 
pinaootheeai, in which painters exhibited their pointing*, sculptors, 
their statues ; libraries also, Lind hulk for conversation (oxerinu), 
whore wise men camq to read, philosopher to discuss, orators and 
poets to recite their prc&e ami verso. Such were the baths of 
Caraculh. # There were not less than sixteen hundred rooms fur 
baths, rdl separate, and adorned with precious marble*. They were 
approached by n royal road, and were surrounded by port ice l-*: the 
emperor himself bad a palace in it, and a private bath* Many 
masterpieces have been discovered here. The Hercules of Glycou, 
lie Horn and the Toro Farnese were found in ruin** Hath* 
of granite and basalt, with ether treasurer have been discovered 
within it* walks. Next to the Colosseum no ruins afford a greater 
idea "f the magnificence of the structures of Imperial Hi ..me, She 
grandeur, and solidity, with, however, a wont of ta le in the omu- 
mcillation and minor detail*, were the chief characteristic features 
of Bmnan architecture. Diocletian erected baths on the Qufrinal. 
jULd litnson the Ktqcllmtc They am inferior, however, in size and 
magnificence to those of Caracal]a. The baths of Titus tiro remark¬ 
able for the exquisite frescoes which wore printed on it* write, and 
liuvo been imitated by Haphflfll Agrippa utee erected baths* 
Iteumin* uf them have been found in the rear of the Hamilton. The 

■ See I'Iixfi * 
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siicDf the kttlis of Xl'K) is uncertain. The baths of kompeii arc 
k»i|( on a. smaller scale, smli »k toomJiI bo Baited to & provincial 
town. 'J he (tomans carried the ltixorioiiti practice of bathing into 
tbeir remotest provinces, Hentains of Roman bath* art- fotmd in 
several parts of France and England. 
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1 luutfpntL Ancrrps.— Triumphal arches were structures peculiar to 
the Homans. They generally consisted of arches erected nt the 
entrance of cities, across streets, bridges, and public roads, in honour 
of victorious generals or emperors, or in roimncroonitkm of ™o 
remarkable event. At Home they were generally placed in the way 
along which the triumphal procession passed to the t'anitob Some- 
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times temporary arches were erected during the triumph, and the more 
durable afterwards. The more simple structures had but a single 
arch, decorated with Corinthian columns, such ns the arch of Titus 
at Home; that of Verona has two arches, and seems to have served as 
gates to the town. In those with three arches, the two lateral arches 
are smaller than the middle one; such is that of Constantine at Korn©. 
The arches of this kind were surmounted by a very lofty attic, which 
bore inscriptions, sometimes bas-reliefs, and also supported triumphal 
cars, equestrian statues. Its archivolts were ornamented with 
victories bearing palms. The bas-reliefs represented the arms of 
the conquered euemies, trophies of every kind, and even the monu¬ 
ments of art which had adorned tho triumphal procession. \\ hen 
tho conqueror in the triumphal procession passed under tho middle 
arch, a figure of victory, attached by cords, placed a crown on his 
head. \\ hen a triumphal arch was erected as a monument of 
gratitude, or in commemoration of some event, and not in honour of 
a conqueror, no remains of trophies or military symbols are to bo 
found on them. There are a number of triumphal arches still re¬ 
maining. Tho principal are:—1. The arch of ]>niHus is considered 
the oldest triumphal arch in Home, and is ascribed to Nero Claudius 
Drusns, father of tho emperor Claudius. 2. The arch of Titus, tho 
most elegant of all the triumphal arches, wus erected by the senate 
and the j>eople in honour of Titus, to commemorate the conquest of 
Jerusalem. Some of the vessels and ornaments which belonged to 
tho temple at Jerusalem, and which were carried in tho triumphal 
procession, appear on one of tho Ins-rclicfs in the interior of tho 
arch. On the opposite bas-relief the emperor is represented in a 
car, drawn l>y four horns, attended by senators, and crowned with 
laurel. 3. The arch of Septimius Sevens. This arch was erected 
in honour of Septimius and his two sons, Cm aval la and Gcta, to 
commemorate two triumphs over the Parthian* (a.i>. 205). On the 
summit stood a car, drawn by six horses abreast, containing the 
statues of tho emperor and his sons, as represented on coins. This 
arch stands at tho foot of tho Capitol. It is of white marble, and 
consists of ono large arch, with a smaller one on each side, with 
a lateral communication from ono to the other. It is ornamented 
with eight fluted composite pillars, and has ban-reliefs on each front. 
4. Tho arch of Constantine was erected by tho senate in honour of 
Constantine’s victory over Maxcntius. This, the hug. st and most 
imposing of the arches in Koine, consists of ono large arch, with a 
smaller ono on each side, and is ornamented with eight Corinthian 
columns, surmounted by statues of Dacian captives. Tho W 
n liefs with which it is decorated, arc supposed to have come from 
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fin aroh of Trajan, which stood in his forum. It fetunds at the Foot 
of the Palatine hill, near the (olosscmxu arid was built in tlu- Via 
TriunjphalU, 5. The arch of Janus was prolaibij' not si triumphal 
arch. Thoro is no certainty with regard to the date or purpose of 
this arch. Of arches built to com memo rate remarkable events, we 
may notice, in particular, that of Trajan on the mole at Ancona. 
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It was erected by the senate nml people to Trajan, for having, at his 
own expense, constructed the mole, and having thus rendered I he 
port safer to navigators. Another arch erected by Trajan at 
Benoventmn, when he impaired the Via Appia, is not only remark- 
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\ i! m[ l, e nb laid down ruktb for the plan of u Roman fomjn, Accord- 
ing to hint it should 1n> of an oblong form, the breadth being about 
two-thirds of the length. Adjoining (lie forum ahouli] I»c si mated 
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uhlo for its- excellent piiHcrvation, but also ns nffimllng, per)inps, 
tho host specimen of Roman wurkumtialup existing. It is n single 
sireli of Tartan marble, ami entire with tho exception of part of ihc 
ecu nice; both its widen are adorned with four Corinthian pillars 
raised (.m high pedflBtali* The frieze and pam-]^ as well as (lie 
interior of ihe arch* are covered with noli sculptuit?, representing 
l mjan b ad iiu Yemen to and his apotheosis. The tii^urcs ure in ulio 
ralievo and exquisitely executed. Triumphal arches have W Q 
erected in gcvoial parte of (ho Homan empire. Many are to be 
’miens parts of Italy, at Aquino, Aosta, Susa, Rimini, Tola 
several in I he souih of France, of which rhe most remark- 
<)t Orange* N is rues, Saint Chunks* Saints die latter 
lniilr on bridges. They also arc met with in Macedonia, 
Syria, and in Rurbary: in Rgypt also, at Atilinoe, there is 
is considered a triumphal arch. 
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I’oiea,— An imporlnnt feature in a Roman citv 
Forum. The Greeks Lad also a forum, 
collected, but it differed from the Iitiniati, in 


town ts I ho 
he cil izens 
a square form. 










PUBLIC AND MILITARY It 6 ADS. ** 

tlio tui£i3ica r and around it the public buildings, temples, portiecieH. 
mul hliops, The basilica was a court of jut-lice, it m-hs alisti used oa 
urs exchange. ^ itrtivjiisi directs that it should bo placed in tho 
warmest sidy ot tho forum, no that thy merchants might o&semble 
liiery in winier,, without hieing inconvenienced by thy cold. It 
■'■‘"Jia of nil oblong form, and was generally divided info three ports, 
cons [sting of a central navy (media porticos), and l wo ado a i ales, 
each Separated from the centre by a single row of columns. At the 
end oi the central ui^lo was the tribunal ; on each side of which 
wore small chambers which served as offices for the i edges or mer¬ 
chants A peculiarity of the basilic i woe its siiaieirculur and 
vaulted end (apsis), which has boon adopted in the Christian 
basilica. According to Vitruvius the treasury, prisons and curia 
should also adjoin the forum. The curia was the connoiMitivH, 
■whi ne the senate and chief maghtmics met to consult and deli¬ 
berate. Tltfl J toman forum was destined for the transaction of 
public bushier Here the oomitLa wtre held,, here tho onitore 
harangued, and through it tho mum [dud processions parsed on 
t bfitr way to the Capitol. The forum of Trajan and other Ron mu 
emperors were intended more as embellishments of tho city, than 
for the tram-action of business. Tltere were other fora in Home, 
but which were only market-places, such as the forum boarium, 
the cattle market; forum olitorimjj, the vegetable market ; forum 
ipiBcatjorimn. the fish market. The forum at Pompeii illustrates 
the plan laid dawn by Vitruvius, it is of an oblong form; at 
one end are thy curia, prisons and treasury, at the other cud tbo 
temple of Jupiter, at the sides uve the basilica, tho temples of Venus 
ami Mercury, a granary, a chateidienin, and tho whole was sur¬ 
rounded by porticoes. 


SK.-rmx VMI—PUBLIt' ANI> MILITARY ROAMS BRJJMjES 
—G AT E W A Y S - AQUEI IT t PS. 

Public axu Mjutauy Roans.—Frequent intercourse between diffe¬ 
rent nations led to flhe uoGeesity of finding menus of conimuuiwi- 
tlou, and thus recourse wan hud to. the plan of laying down and 
Constructing ready., All nations re instructed them with more or 
less solidity and perfection. Roods and pathways have been eon- 
stracted in Eg} - pi with much care ; bin it that the Gruels 

did not give that attention to thy laying down of public roads 
which would liaye rendered them useful and convenient. The 
public roads are among the tilings which Strabo mentions as having 
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been neglected by the Greeks: no people equalled tbe Romans in 
this kind of public constructions, which were mainly formed to 
Mtle military movements. The invention of paved roads was 
borrowed from the Carthaginians by the Ro mans 

IIomax liViA[ js,—H ome was the central point to which sill road* 
con verged, by numerous branches which thm united the most remote 
provinces, in the early ages of the republic, tim construction and 
superintendence of the roods wore committed to the censors. 
Augustus gave particular cure to the conslruction of roads; be esta¬ 
blished messengers and, later, couriers. The humans laid out their 
roads in a straight line, and avoided all winding by filling up 
valleys, lowering elevations, tunnelling rocks and mountains, and 
building bridges. Two trenches (sulci), in tbe first place indicated 
thi- breadth of the road, the loose earth between tbe trenches was 
then remowd, nod this excavation a* far us (he solid ground i gro- 
miuin) was filled with material* to tbe height fixed en fur the road. 
Some I Ionium roads were near twenty feet over the solid ground. 
The lowest course, the waa composed of small stones ; tha 

eecoml. called the rt ulus, wan a mans of hr u ken stone a cemented with 
lime; the third, the nuc&tu, was composed t,f a mixture of lime, 
clay, fragments of brick and pottery beaten together, on this was 
placed i he fourth course, the su uj in uni dorsum, composed (if u ptivj. 
men bam of flat clones, selected for their hardness, cut into irregular 
polygons, and sometimes into rectangular slabs. Whan the fourth 
conrrte, or pavement, wbb not put on, the surface wap a mixture of 
poimdcd gravel and lime. The ordinary breadth of the principal 
Rpuati; roads wns sixty feet It was divided into three parts, the 
middle, some what larger, was jKived and slightly curved; the two 
lateral pans were covered with gravel; some reads, however, were 
only fifteen feet wide* Footpaths (margmes, tunbones) were raised 
upon each side and sire wed with gravel- On the principal roads 
the re were frequently to I* seen temples, arches of triumph, villas, 
and especially nepnlchral immumenta. which recalled to the psi^ra 
bj the memory of illustrious men, or of memorable events. 

We shall now mention the principal military roads* which veto 
the rm/ana of communication between Rome and the provinces. 

1. Ulc V ia Appia, or Regina Viorom, waa commenced u i 
by Appin* * [audios ( 'seeus, (ho censor. It commenced at the IVrtn 
(rapena. l^ssed through Aricia, Tn?s Tnbomn. Appii Forma* Terra- 
ctna. Fundi, Formic, Minturme, Sionem, Casilium. an,I terminated 
111 ('apiiu; it waa afterwards prolonged through f Vdattaand Candium 
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tf* Heneventum, and thence, tliirmngli Veruisla, Tarentnrn, and A sii/i! + 
tf P Hindu skim i this extension boing made, it is said, by Tmjau* 
It bcveame not only the great line of ouiniminic&rioii >vith ftouthem 
Italy* but with Greece, and with the most remote qastctti posses- 
aioiis of Home. At Brand iisium there wnis was a magnificent port, 
wliich was the principal: point uf communication with Greece. This 
]nad was famous for the number, beauty, and richness of the 
si pitlohml monuments with which its sides were lined. A number of 
them, extending far over eight miles beyond the tomb of Gecilia 
Mi- tolls, haTi : b&en lately discovered anti brought io light by ihe 
enei'gy and skill of the late t "ummendalore S 'nuiaa. 

II. \ ia Latina. This road is said tit have issued from the Porta 
Papuan* It also led to Bem-ventimi, but kept mote inland thin the 
ViaAppia. It passed through Anagnia, Frit»iuo t Aqiiinum, Veim- 
frnxu, t bsinum. and joined the Via Appia at Eeueventam* It was 
fonned in the time of Augustus, tinder the direction t .,f MeasrUu, 
S« vend tomb?., pointed with great elegance and taste* hovo been 
lately discovered on this road, about two miles from Home* 

HI. V ia Libicana* It commenced at the Porta Ksqtiiliiwi, it 
passed Lnbicnm, and joined the Via Latina about thirty miles 
front Romo. 

IV- Via Pra-ntestiua, formerly Via Gabina, began at ihe Porta 
Esquilitiu. It. passed Gabii and PrumeiiLe, and them merged in the 
Via Latina below Anagrua. 

V. Via Tibnrtima, «o called from ito leading to Tlljur or Tivoli 
It issued from the gate of tire same name. It was continued from 
Tibnr, through the country of the Stbinea to Adria under the name 
of the Via Valeria. 

\ I, \ ia Xomcfttfitin, so called from its leading to Xomenlnm, u 
Sabine town. It began originally at the Porta t 'oilinn. and aftrr- 
"Juils from the Fort* Nbmentana- It crossed the Anio about three 
miles from Home, and joined the Via Solaria at Ere turn. This rom 1 
was al*o called FituhiyiLsis, from Ficulnca, another town of the 
Sabines, the situation of which bos been lately discovered* about 
seven miles from the Porta Nomentana, 

\\l. Via Solaria, It ran from the Porta Solaria* bo called from 
the circumstance of ihe Seines lottiing for sail, which gave the 
utune to the road also* It Lravonsed the -Sabine and Pieiuian country 
to Heate and Asculnm Picon nm, |r then proceeded I.. words tin- 
coast, which it followed until it merged in ihe Via Fl&mioia i%t 
Ancona. 
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VOL Via ITamin ia_ It begun from the Port ft Flnminia (del 
Pupolo). It was commenced in the censorship of t_\ hTaminius anil 
S. ! ':njlut? + u,c. 53T. It went by Otriculum (Otricolii, IntoripHiui 
(Terni), Fannin Fortun© (Fnno), tu Arimiiuun (Rimini). TheA 
the Yia xEniilin began, which was constructed me. at!7 r when M. 
JUmilius hcpidus was consul. It passed by Btmonia (Ibilagnn], 
Panne s Flaoentin, Mediolanum (Milan), Prixa (Brescia), Verona, Pata- 
vium (Padua), to Aquilciu. The Via Cassia struck oft" from tlw Via 
Flaminia near the Pons MUviufl (Ponte Molls). It passed near Veii, 
and then traversed Etruria, until it joined the Yia Anrtdin at Lunu,, 

!X. Vui Amelia. It issued from ths Porta Aurelia, and ap¬ 
proached the sea at Alsium (Palo), and then went along the Etruscan 
and Ligurian cckisI, It extended as ikr as GauL Via Yi toll in else 
issued from the Porta Amelia. 

X. ^ in Portuen^iiTi. It led from the Porta PorhteHMH to the 
Port ns Trajani, near the month of the Tiber. A branch of this mad 
is called the Via Camp ana. 

XI. Yia OslioufiiH. Tt issued from the Porta Ostiensm; beeping 
the left bank of the Tiber, it led to 0*1 ia, near the mouth of the 
Tiber, The Via Ar dealing imd a Sip Via Lauren tin a branched off 
from this road a! a short distance from Pome. The first led to 
Ardea, the second to Laurentmn. T'lie Via Scveriana was a c^nti 
rotation of the Via Ostiensis, along the coast through I^urentum, 
Antinm, tUrctei, to Ter retime 

PruiKiBS.-—It is evident that bridges, at the early periods of Greece, 
wore never used, ns well from tho smallness of the rivers as from 
their almost total ignorance of tho use of the arch. If :itiv bridge 
M'as tired, it is probable that it was built entirely of wood, being 
nothing more than a wooden platform, supported upon stone piers 
at each extremity. An (inched bridge of considerable size W been 
lately discovered in Greece, at Xcrocampo, which Colonel Mure 
consider to Ih: in astjlo of iiumotity which guarantees it ■, work of 
tho remotest antiquity, probably of the heroic age itself. Several 
im-hai'itogishs however, who have since seen it, have declared their 
conviction tlmi this bridge is of late and of Roman architecture. 

ifcrtwrttt^The earliest bridges of the Romans wore of timber, such 
was tlmt which joined the Janiciilum to the Mous Aventiuus, called 
the Pons Subitems from I he Warns i'miMicm) of whi, h it wn«cmn- 
posed. The Romans were the first people who availed them, 
■d™ their knowledge of the arch to apply it to (lie conatraolicm 
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of bridges, They were thus enabled to erect Btruetoraa on 
grandest ami of such solidity that many 

«lill remain ac tlie present day in the human pro- 
vinces to attest their strength and utility. Tho 
p.L&sago way of the Kouiaii bridge was divided iuio 
three parts l the centre cuie T for horses and ear* 
riagtis was denominated agger or iter; find the 
raised footpaths on each slide (decuraoria), nrhluli 
were enclosed by parapet walls. Wo shall now 
mention the principal bridges in Home, and some 
of the must remarkable in ibo provinces). 

I, Pons i?ublicius. Phis. was the Erst bridge 
over constructed in Keane. It was f-o called from 
Sublices, a Yojatip term for the wooden beams of 
which it was built. Jr was erected by Ancus 
Mart bus, and became celebrated for the feat of Horn- 
this Cuelea* It was destroyed by a great flood in 
the reign of Augustus. It was rebuilt in stone 
by P, .Emilios hasp(Jits hence the bridge is some¬ 
times railed Pons jEuiilius or Pons LcpidL 

II. Pons Paint inns. It was begun by M. Pul- 
vius, u.c b?4, and finished by Scipio Afrteanus 
and L. Mumming t;.c. bl I, Smue antiquaries 
have also called it Potts Sena tonus* A few 
arches still remain, it is now called Ponte Potto* 

111* Pods Fabricms and Pons Test ins connected 
the Insiibi ribemm with the opposite sides of thy 
river, Tho Pons Fibficius wan built by L. Fabri- 
cius, in (he year of Koine +!92, It was also culled 
rrapeius* It ifi now called the Ponte Quattru Capj. 

If consists of two Inigo atclies and a smaller ono 
between them, through which ihu water runs 
when it is very high* The Pons Coating leads 
out of the island towards tha Janiouliim, Who 
tVstius whs, from whom (he bridge takes it name, 
is unknown* 

IV, Puns Janieulstositt. The ditto of (Ins budge 
is unknown* Some ascribe it to Tnijan T some to 
A i Lion in ilk Pius* It is now called Ponte Sisto* 
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V. Pond Trimnplialis, so called because die 
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generals who had conquered in the north and west of Koine uigsad 
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iwcr this bridge in triumphal procession on their way to the 
t.'apitoL It wan also called Pom Vatican iih, Jt connected tho 
( ampins Martins and the Campus Vati can us. It is now completely 
dutnjed, 

^ I t Pons /Lima was built by the emperor Adrian ihj un approach 
to hits mausoleum. Medals of Adrian represent it nearly m we see 
It ia the present day, for it lias conns down to tins present time 
nearly perfect. It consists of three large arches of equal .size. and 
a smaller one on each side. It is now called Ponte SbAiigelo. 

VII. Pons Milvinn, oes tlm Via Haminia, of which the modern 
name, Ponte Mollc, i* evidently a corruption. It is stated to have 
i"s;-n built h y IkniliiLS Sean res, who was censor u,t\ 644. Ii waw 
repaired by Augustus. Near this bridg" took place the celebrate. 1 
battle between Moxenfius and Constantine, which decided the fate 
of the Roman empire, i.D. 3] 2. 

^ 11L Tin- Pons NamietiBis, on the FLammuui way. It U con¬ 
sidered the noblest relic of the imperial times. It wan built by 
Augustus over the river Aar, near Xariu. about sixty mile* from 
Home. It originally consisted of futrr arches, three of which are 
broken, The height of the arches was about 112 feet. 

So modem bridge can equal the stupendous construe turns built 
by Trajan over the Danube, It consisted of twenty pk-m y f etone, 
60 Roman feet broad and 150 feet, without the foundations, above 
tiso bed of the river. The width between each pier was 170 feet, 
the piers were united by arches of wood. Another remarkable 
Roman bridge is that at Alcantara, hi Spain. It wjw built in [ho 
14? i«“ ui Tm J* D p |r ^. av °r the Tagus, by the arohiteet t ains 
J a tins Laeer, who was buried near his work. The rom.lw Ll v k 
perfectly level, and is 600 feet long by 3 k feet wide. It k o w *f eift 
ubovu tiie usual level of the river. 


Mlrtnem .—-Thoqgh the Etruscans were acquainted with the 
pi in. iplo of the arch, bridges arc rarely met with in Etruria. The 
Ponto del In Hadia, at Yulei, is evidently a Roman arch built on 

. .(Ctresscs, which w, re the piers of the original bridge 

and which way have bir.ii connected by an horizontal fame ol 
worjd’Wort. 


<J ATCw.ivs.-Th. earliest und .iaplwt Amu or G™i.o or Htomki 
or e»r ranees to oifes, w M tho earliest known pliui or 
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attempt at an arch, which was by sloping dm jambs ami placing a 
long block of stacc ris a lintel over them; an early instance of this 
style will be fount! in the- gateway of tSogn]. This style of gateway 
is. always found in connection with Ike polygonal style of tnaaemry. 
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'Hie next form of gateway adopted was that which w;lk generally used 
in the second stage of ibo ilovelopmeiit of the principle of the arch, 
which was formed by placing horizontal conrsOH of atones, project¬ 
ing mie over another, from both sides, till they met at the lop, and 
then cutting the cauls of the projecting b tunes in a curvilinear form, 
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as may be seen in a gateway at ThoneiM in Attica, and in the almost 
identical one at Arpino, This style of gateway, and other similar 
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attempts at the principle of the arch, are always in connection with 
those walls which are built of blocks laid in horizontal courses, and are 
to be met with Inith in Etruria and Grecco, for thero was a corres¬ 
pondence in tho sequence and development of styles in arches and 
walls among the Etruscaus and Greeks. The more perfectly deve¬ 
loped form, or radiating arch, is found in the gateways of Volterra, 
Falleri. P«*stum, and Pompeii, in connection with the regular hori¬ 
zontal stylo of masonry. The discovery of this stylo of arch is gene¬ 
rally attributed to Etruria ; the existence, however, of radiating arches 
in Egypt, Nineveh, and Ethiopia, of an ancient date, has inclined 
some antiquaries to contest tho honour of originality with Etruria. It 
is not, however, inconsistent with tho independent progress of deve¬ 
lopment, that the principle of tho arch may have been worked out 
independently by tho Etruscans, while carrying out and following 
up the development of that principle of tho arch. The earliest 
example of tho arch mentioned in history, nnd now extant, is that of 
the Cloaca Maxima, at Home, which is of undoubted Etniscan origin. 
Its perfection, a* Mr. Dennis remarks, might lead us to suppose a 
long previous acquaintance with this construction. At u later date, 
some cities wero entered by double gates, one designed for carriages 
entering and the other for carriages leaving the city. As at Como, 
\ erona, and in a magnificent example at Treves. In other instances, 
as at Pompeii, we find only one gate for carriages, but a smaller 
one at oaeh side of it for foot passengers. Of the gates of Rome, in 
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the wall of Servius Tullius, not a vestige now remains. Of the 
gates in the wall of Aurelian, the greater number have been so 
rebuilt at later periods as scarcely to retain a stone of the former 
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gateway. The Porta St. Lorenso, the ancient Porta Tiburtina, and 
the Porta Maggioro, ulono present some remaining portion of the 
former gateways.* 


3. • 4. 

i.ATta at <ksiai* v.. 

Aqvkdvck The supply of water in the tirociau towns was 
chiefly from fountains and wells. Aqueducts wore scarcely known 
in Greece before the time of the Romans. 

Aqueducts were most extensively used by the Homans. Remains 

• Col. Mum in his trav*-!* in ftrceee give* rimwing* of gut>wny» at the mins 
of (Kniiukn which ofit a distinct gnuluttaii of exitolimb for covering in nucli 
Mnk'turiM. from the siaijile Hat architrave to the rcgnhirlv vault.-*! arch. l J. :t, oio 
tins dcVelojmn lit *»f tin- principle. 4, an approximation to t!k< |*rf.rl arch. 
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of those stupendous structures are to bo met with not only in the 
neighbourhood of Home, but also throughout the Homan provinces 
in Europe, Asia, and Africa. They were apparent or subterranean. 
The latter, which sometimes traversed considerable space, and were 
carried through rocks, contained pipes (fistula?, tubuli) of lead or 
terra cotta, frequently marked either with the name of the potter, or 
the name of the consuls in whose time they were laid down. At con¬ 
venient points, in the course of these aqueducts, as it w'as necessary 
from the water being convoyed through pipes, there were reservoirs 
(piscina*), in which the water might deposit any sediment that it 
contained. Vitruvius has given rules for the laying down of pipes, 
and for forming reservoirs. The apparent aqueducts were built on 
the most stupendous scale. Ilills were pierced through by tunnels, 
and valleys crossed either by solid substructions or arches of 
masonry, according to the height required, bringing water from 
sources varying from thirty to sixty miles in distance. At one 
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period of the history of Rome no less than twenty aqueducts stretched 
their long line of arches, and brought as many different streams of 
water, across the wide plain or Cumpagna in w hich the city stuuds. 
For the most part they were built of brick, and consisted of nearly 
square piers running up to the same height — a slight and uniform 
declivity being necessarily maintained — and connected by semicir¬ 
cular arches, over which the conduit (spccus, cauulis) ran. This 
conduit had a paved or tiled floor, and was enclosed laterally by 
wall-* of brick or stone, and with a transverse arch, or by a simple 
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flat cupipg of stone, The water either ran directly through thia 
conddt, it was carried through pipes laid along its lkxa\ TIm-n; 
aqueducts were either pimple, double or triple, according n* they 
were compoi^ed Lif a single, two ur three tiers of arches, At the 
termination of the aqueduct, within the tnty, was a vat, i reservoir 
called caNtelium, which formed the head of iho water, from which it 
vva-y conducted through pipe* into smeller reservoirs, and thence 
woe distributed through the city, thus supplying the public fomi- 
tums, bathe, and houses. The chief castellum was, externally, a 
highly decorated building. The so-called trophies of Marius, at 
home, arc supineed bv Piranesi to have been a castellum or reservoir 
tiT dm Aijua Julia. Excavations made some years ago seem to cun- 
finu his opinion. Remains of works of nrt found near it prove that 
il must have bad a very ornamental exterior. 

We shall begin our enumeration of the principal aqueducts by 
the most ancient aqueducts in Rome. Before the year of Rome, 4-11, 
the city was supplied with wan t from the Til>er only. In that year 
i u.c- i.! 13) Appius I'leudiuh, the censor, conatractcd on aqueduct 
which brought water from n distance of seven miles; it was called 
Aqua Appia, after Mni, I t began to rho left of the Via Prsenestinu j 
and, according to Fronting, its whole course, except siMy paces 
m ar the Porta Oaprqna, was under ground. This lust j>orticn was 
oil arches. No traces of it n i m?on. 

The Anio Yittm was constructed by Marcus Cutiua Dentatun, 
sm:. 27:*, and wan finished by 51. Fulvituj FU&eu«, The water was 
derived from a source of the river Anio, near Augusta, twenty miles 
1 tyoml Tibur, and about forty-three from Rome. It was of peperitiu 
stone, A email portion qf this aqueduct is still visible outside (be 
Porfo Mnggiom 

Tho Aqua Marcia was constructed by tlie prtetor, Q. Marcus Kex, 
by command nf the son at o, ru.\ 14 4. ft had its source in a small 
sti cam which inns into she Anio. not far from the present town of 
&u Unco, about thirty-seven miles from Rome. It woe repaired by 
A "Tip pm The latter portion of this aqueduct for about six miles 
fnm lie me was on arches, (ho remains of which furm ono of ihe 
most in foresting features of the Roman Compugna. 11 is remarkable 
for the excellence and wholeeomeneea of it« water. 

The Aqua Tepula was const meted by Cneua SsnSHoh I \epio and 
h. Pncsius Longinus, tuc. I2»i. It had its source near tin* tenth mile- 
Htoue on the Via Latina. 

The Aqua Julia wn* executed by Agrippu in hk *di| e *hip T 
h.i:. 33, end was «o called in lionoui of Julius Cses&r. Thiaaqueduct 
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was n union of three streams: the Aqua Marcia, the Aqua Tepula, 
and the Aqua Julia, properly so called, which had its source two 
miles beyond that of the Aqua Tepula. It supplied the Esquilino 
and lalatine hills. It was built partly on massive substructions 
and isirtly on arches. The so-called Sette Solo are supposed to 
have been a reservoir of the aqueduct for the use of the baths of 
Titus. 

The Aqua Virgo was constructed by Agrippa, under Augustus, to 
supply his baths. Its source was between the seventh and eighth 
milestone, on the Via Collatin*. It derives its name from the tradi¬ 
tion that is source was pointed out bv a young girl to some thirsty 
soldiers. It entered Rome near the Porta Pinciana, from whence 
it was conducted on arches to tho Campus Martius. The greater 
portion of it was subterranean, a small portion of about 700 paces, 

was on arches. This aqueduct still supplies a large part of modern’ 
Koiue. 

The Aqua Alsictina, on the right bank of the Tiber, was brought 
by Augustus, from tho laeus Abietinus, to supply his tiaumachia. 
It was about thirty miles long. 

Tim Aqua (‘laudia was commenced by Caligula, a.»». 36, continued 
and finished by the emperor Claudius, a.d. 60. The springs from 
which it derived its water were near the thirty-eighth milestone, on 
tho \ iaSablaconsis,a few miles from Sublaquenm (Subiaco) It was 
more than forty-six miles long. At tho present day a line of arches 
belonging to this aqueduct extend for about six miles across the 
< ampagua, forming the grandest and the most picturesque vista on 
the plain near Rome. The arches were afterwards used by Sixtus V. 
to supply the city from another source, under tho name of the Anna 
r el ice. 1 


I he Amo Xovus, also built by Claudius, was the longest of all tho 
aqueducts, being nearly fifty-nine miles long. Us source was near 
the forty-second milestone, on the Ven Snblacensis. This aqueduct 
with the Aqua Claudia, entered the city over the present Porta 

laj^iore, in two clianncls, one above the other. The upper was the 
Amo Aovus, the lower the Aqua Claudia. 

It has been calculated tliat these nine aqueducts furnished Romo 
with a supply of water equal to that carried down by a river thirty 
feet broad by six deep flowing at the rate of thirty inches a second 

lu T '" agn, J? cent Hmi Uscful Work * of tlio ancient Romans were not 
confined to the capital alone. Constructions of equal magnificence 

J ” Ul,ty ’ 80,1,0 eve,, on • fifrander scale, are to be found not only 
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in flu* provinces near Rome, but even in the remote*! part* t»f the 
empire. Among those constructions to be met with in the provinces, 
tiro most remarkable for the scale of its magnificence and grandeur, 
far exceeding anything of the kind in Italy, is the so-called Pont dn 
Gard, which supplies Xistues with water. It consists of three row* 
of arches one above the other: tho first tier contains six arches ; 
the second, eleven ; the third, thirty-five. The whole height is 182 
feet; tho channel in which tho water runs is three feet high. Tho 
aqueduct of Segovia, in Spain, is also a Roman work, exhibiting 
great perfection and solidity in its construction. It is built entirely 
of stone, in two ranks of arches, the piers being eight feet wido and 
eleven in depth ; ISO arches still remain. Tho effect, however, is 
much marred by the houses and other objects that crowd their bases. 
In the opinion of Mr. Fcrgusson the aqueduct at Tarragona bears a 
character of lightness combined with constructive solidity and 
elegance unrivalled in any other work of its class. Constructions of 
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this kind are to l»e met with at Athens, Corinth. Catania, Salona. 
Nicomedia, Ephesus, Smyrna. Alexandria, in tho Troad, Syracuse, 
Arcueil, Metz, Clermont, Auvergne, Lyon, Evora, Merida. 


TOMBS. 

Respect for tho dead, and a considerate reganl for the due per¬ 
formance of the rites of burial, have been distinctive features in 
man in all ages and countries. Among the Greeks and Romans 
great importance was attached to the burial of the dead, as, if n 
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corpse remained unbnried, it was believed that the spirit ot the 
departed wandered for a hundred yearn on the hither side of the 
Stvx. Hence it became a religious duty to scatter earth over any 
unboned body which any ono might chunce to meet This was 
considered sufficient to appease the infernal gods. 'Die earliest 
tomb was tho tumulus, or mound of earth, heaped over the dead. 
It is a form naturally suggested to man in the early stages of his 
development There are two classes of primitive tombs, which are 
evidently of tho highest antiquity. The hypcrguan, or raised 
mounds, or tumuli, and hypoyavn, which are subterranean or exca¬ 
vated. The tumulus may be considered as tho most simple and tho 
most ancient form of sepulture. Its adoption was universal among 
all primitive nations. Such was the memorial raised by the Greeks 
over the bodies of their heroes. These raised mounds are to he met 
with in all countries. The pyramid, which is but a further develop¬ 
ment in stone of this form of sepulture, is not peculiar to Egypt 
alone ; it has been adopted in several other countries. Examples of 
subterranean tombs are to be found in Egypt, Etruria, Greece. 
Those of Egypt and Etruria afford instances of extraordinary labour 
bestowed in excavating and constructing these subterranean abodes 
of the dead. 

Egyptian. _The pyramids were tombs (see p. 56). These monu¬ 

ments were tho last abode of tho kings and great personages of 
their family or of the state. They are to be met with in Lower 
Egj.pt alone. In Upper Egypt numerous excavations from the 
living reck in tho mountains of the Thubaid received their mortal 
remains. Nothing can exceed the magnificence and care with 
which these tombs of the kings were excavated and decorated. 
Their entrance, carefully closed, was frequently indicated by a 
facade cut on tho side of the hill. A number of passages, some¬ 
times intersected by deep wells and large halls, finally lead, fre¬ 
quently by concealed entrances, to the large chamber where was the 
sarcophagus, generally of granite, l>a*alt, or alabaster. The sides 
of tho entire excavation, ns well as tho roof, were covered with 
paintings, coloured sculptures, and hieroglyphic inscriptions in 
which the name of the deceased king was frequently repeated. Wo 
generally find represented in them the funeral ceremonies, the pre- 
cenvm, the visit of the soul of tho doe-eased to the principal divini¬ 
ties, its offerings to each of them, lastly, its presentation by the god 
who protected it to the supremo god of tho Aincnti, or Egyptian 
hell. The splendour of these works, and tho richness and variety 
of their ornamentation, exceeds all conception ; the figures, though 
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in great nnmber, are sometimes of colossal Bize; frequently scenes 
of civil life are mingled with funereal representations; the lalxuire 
of agriculture, domestic occupations, musicians, dances, and furni¬ 
ture of wonderful richness and elegance, are also figured on them; 
on the ceiling are generally astronomical or astrological subjects. 
Several tombs of the kings of the 18th dynasty and subsequent 
dynasties have been found in the valley of Biban-el-Molouk, on the 
western side of the plain of 1 bebes. One of the roost splendid of 
these is that opened by Bclzoni, and now known as that of Osirei 
Menepthah. of the 19th dynasty. A sloping passage leads to a 
chamber which has been called “ The Hall of Beauty.’ Forcing 
his way further on, Belzoni found, as a termination to a series of 
cliarubers, a large vaulted ball which contained tho sarcophagus, 
which held tho body of the monarch, now in Sir John Soane’s 
Museum. The entire extent of this succession of chambers and 
passages is hollowed to a length of 320 feet into the heart of tho 
rock, and they are profusely covered with the paintings nnd hiero¬ 
glyphics usually found in these sepulchral chambers. Tho tombs 
of the other kings, Baineses 111. and Baineses Miamun, exhibit 
similar series of passages and chambers, covered with paintings and 
sculptures, in endless variety, some representing the deepest mys¬ 
teries of the Egyptian religion; but, as Mr. Fergus* on says, like all 
the tombs, they depend for their magnificence more on the paint¬ 
ings that adorn the walls than on anything which can strictly be 
culled architecture. 

Private individuals were buried according to their rank and for¬ 
tune. Their tombs, also excavated from the living rock, consisted 
of one or of several chambers ornamented with paintings and sculp¬ 
tures ; the last contained the sarcophagus and tho mummy. Accord¬ 
ing to Sir ti. Wilkinson, they were the property of the priests, and 
a sufficient number being always kept ready, the purchase was 
made at tho shortest notieo, nothing being requisite to complete 
even tho sculptures or inscriptions but tho insertion of tho de¬ 
ceased’s name and a few statements respecting his family and pro¬ 
fession. The numerous subjects representing agricultural scenes, 
the trades of the j>eople, in short, tho various occupations of the 
Egyptians, varying only in their detnils and the mode of their 
execution, were figured in these tombs, and were intended as a 
short epitome of human life, which suited equally every future 
occupant. The tombs at Beui Nassau are even of an earlier date 
th.iu those of Thebes. Among these the tomb of a monarch or pro¬ 
vincial governor is of tho age of Osirtasen I. Tho walls of this 
tomb are covered with a rents of representations, setting forth the 
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ordinary occupation* and daily avocation* of the deceased, thus 
illustrating the manners and customs of the Egyptians of that age. 
These representations are a sort of epitome of life, or tho career of 
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man, previous to his admission to the mansions of the dead. They 
were therefore intended to show that the deceased had carefully 
and duly fulfilled and performed all the duties and ayocations which 
his situation in life and the reverence due to the gods required. 
Near the great pyramid are several tombs of private individuals, 
who were mostly priests of Memphis. Many of these tombs have 
false entrances, and several have pits with their mouths at the top 
of the tomb. The walls of these tombs are covered with the usual 
paintings representing the ordinary occupations of the deceased. 

M EMMIES. 

Tho origin of tho process of embalming has been variously 
accounted for. When, however, wo consider that it was a part of 
the religious belief of the Egyptians that, as a reward of a well- 
spent and virtuous life, their bodies after death should exist and 
remain undecayed for ever in their tombs, for we find in the ** Book 
of the Dead” the following inscription placed over the spirits who 
havo found favour in the eyes of the Great God: “The bodies 
which they have forsaken shall alerp for ever • in their sepulchres, 
while they rejoice in tho presence of God most high,” there will 
be no difficulty in seeing that with this religious creed tho Egyp¬ 
tians should feel the necessity' of embalming to ensure the eternal 
existence of their bodies. Some have considered tliat the want of 
ground for cemeteries, and also tho excavations made in tho moun¬ 
tains for the extraction of materials employed in tho immense 

Hence it u evident the KgvpUiuts did not believe in the rwrum'etinn of the body. 
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buildings of Egypt, compelled them lo have recourse to ibo expe¬ 
dient of tnurumitication. Others consider tho custom arose rather 
from a sanitary regulation fur the benefit of the lining. According 
to Mr. GUddon, nutmaiiitlciiion preceded, in nil proljftbility, the 


building of the pyramids and tombs, bccatiuo vestiges of mummies 
lit*vi- IvecTi found in the- oldest of these, and, in did-, tho first mum¬ 
mies were buried in the Kind before the Egyptians poffioaecd (ho 
new-SNirv tools for exenvoting sepulchres in the roch, Thti earliest 
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mode of mummification was extremely simple; Oat> bodies were 
prepared with natron, or dried ill ovens, and wrapped in woollen 
cloth* At n Liter period every provincial temple was provided with 
an establishment for the purpose of mummification* The bodies 
were delivered to the priests to lie embalmed, and after seventy 
day a restored to their friends, to bo carried to the place of deposit, 

The mode of embalming depended on the rank and position of the 
deceased. There were three modes of embalming ; the first is said 
to have cost a talent of silver (about 2h0/.); the second, 22 miua* 

(GOtf.); the third way ext remedy cheap. The process is thus do- 
scribed by I Toro dot us :—In Egypt certain pcreotiu arc appointed by 
law to exercise this art as their peculiar business, and when a dead 
body is brought them they produce patterns of mommies in w r ood, 
imitated in painting* fn prejiaring the body according to the moat 
expensive mode, they commence by extracting the bruin from the 
nostrils by a curved hook, partly cleansing the head by thefto means, 
end portly by pouring in certain drug*; then making an incision 
in the side with a sharp Ethiopian stone (black flint), they draw out 
the intestines through tfie aperture* Having cleansed and washed 
them with pdni wine, they cover them with pounded aroma ties, 
and afterwards tilling the cavity with powder of pure myrrh, cassia* 
and other fragpmt ouketances, fraukineonsL* exceptcd, they sew it 
up again. This being done, they salt the body, keeping it in natron 
during seventy days, to which period they are strictly confined. 

When the seventy days arc over, they wash the body, and wrap ii 
up entirely in bands of fine linen smeared on their inner side with 
gum. The relatives then take away the body, and have a wooden 
ease made in (be form of a man, in which they deposit it; and when 
fastened up they keep it in a room in their house, placing it upright 
against the wall, (This style of mummy was supposed to represent 
the deceased in the form of Oeum) This is the most cosily mode 
of cnibal ruing. 

For ibribe who choose the middle kind, on account of the expense, 
they prepare the body as follow*:— 1 They fill syringes with oil of 
cedar, and inject this into the abdomen without making any inch 
sion or removing the bowels; and taking earn thatiho liquid shall 
not escape, they beep it in salt during the specified number of days* 

The cedar-oil is then taken out, and such is it* strength that it 4 

brings with it the bowels and all the inside in a state of dissolution. 

The natron also dissolves the flesh, so that nothing remains but (be 
*k>n and bone*. This proocsw bung over, they teat ore th u body 
without any further operation. 

Thf third kind of embalming only adopted for tho poor. In 
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tliia they merely cleanse the body by an injection of synnien, and 
salt it during seventy days, after which it is returned to the friends 
who brought it. 

Sir G. Wilkinson gives some further information with regard to 
the more expensive inode of emlsiluiing. The hotly, having been 
prepared with the proper spices and drugs, was enveloped in linen 
bandages sometimes 1,000 yards in length. It was then enclosed in 
a cartonago fitting close to tho mummied body, which was richly 
painted and covered in front with a network of beads and bugles 
arranged in a tasteful form, tho face being laid over with a thick 
gold leaf, and tho eyes made of enamel. Tho three or four cases 
which successively covered tho cartonage were ornamented in like 
manner with painting and gilding, and tho whole was enclosed in a 
sarcophagus of wood or stone, profusely charged with painting or 
sculpture. These cases, as well tho cartonage, varied in style and 
richness, according to the expense incurred by tho friends of the 
deceased. The bodies thus embalmed were generally of priests of 
various grades. Somotimes the skin itself was covered with geld 
leaf; sometimes tho wholo body, tho face, or eyelids; sometimes the 
nails alono. In many instances the body or tho cartonage was 
beautified in an expensive manner, and tho ontor cases were little 
ornamented; but some preferred tho external show of rich cases 
and sarcophagi. Some mummies havo been fonnd with the. face 
covered by a mask of cloth fitting closely to it, and overlaid with a 
coating of composition, so painted as to resemble the deceased, and 
to have the appearance of flesh. These, according to Sir (j. \N ilkin- 
son, are probably of a Greek epoch. Greek mummies usually dif¬ 
fered from those of tho Egyptians in the manner of disposing the 
bandages of the arms and legs. No Egyptian is found with the 
limbs bandaged separately, as those of Greek mummies. < Mi the 
breast was frequently placed a scarabteus in immediate contact w ith 
tho flesh. These scarabtei, when of stone, liad their extended wings 
made of lead or silver. On the cartonage and case, in a correspond¬ 
ing situation above, tho same emblem was also placed, to indicate 
the protecting influence of the Deity. T.he subjects painted upon 
tho cartonage were the four genii of Amenti, and various emblems 
belonging to deities connected with tho dead. A long lino of 
hieroglyphics extending down the front usually contained the name 
and quality of the deceased, and tho offerings presented by him to 
tho gods; and transverse bands frequently repeated the former, 
with similar donations to other deities. On the breast was placed 
the figure of Xctpc, with expanded wings, protecting the deceased; 
sacred arks, boats, nnd other things were arranged in different com- 
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P*rtmenta p nml Cteina, JsK Annbis, nnd other deities were fro 
quoutly introduced. Tn some instances Isfe was roprofU’Kte'd llirow- 
injl her anna round the feet ci-f the mummy, with this appropruKc 
%®ad: ''I embrace thy feet/' A pkited beard was attached to 
tin 1 cliin when the mmnmy was that of u man; the absence- of this 
apj>endage indicated the mummy of a wouun. 


MUMMY CASKS AN1> SABCOJ'DAG I. 

The outer ense of the mummy was either of w<xh1 -^sycamore or 
cedar or of stone. Vfr ben of wood it had a flat or eirnnUir Mimnsit, 
sometimes with a atont square pillar rising At each angle, Tie 
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whole was richly painted, and some of an older age frequently had 
ri door represented near one of the corners. At one end was the 
bgrjro of Isis, at the other Nopthys; and the top was painted with 
bands ru- fanny devices, In others, the 13d represented the curving 
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top of tho ordinary Egyptian canopy. Tho stone coffins, usually 
called {sarcophagi, were of oblong shape, having flat straight sides, 
liko a box, with a curved or pointed lid- Sometimes tho figure of 
tho deceased was represented upon the latter in relief, like tluit of 
tho Queen of Atunsis in the British Museum; and some were in the 
form of a king’s name or oval. Others were made in the shape of 
the mummied body, whether of basalt, granite, slate, or limestone, 
specimens of which are met with in the British Museum- I’hcso 
cases were deposited in the sepulchral chambers. \ arious offerings 
were placed near them, and sometimes tho instruments of the 
profession of the deceased. Near them were also placed vases and 
small figures of the deceased, of wood or vitrified earthenware. 
The most elaborate sarcophagus is tliat now in the British Musemn; 
it was formerly supposed to have been tho identical sarcophagus 
which contained tho body of Alexander the Groat. l*bo hierogly¬ 
phic namo, which has beeu read upon tho monument, proves it to 
lxj that of Nectanebo I., of the thirtieth dynasty, who reigned 
from u.c. 381 to 363. Tts material is a breccia from a quarry near 
Thebes, and is remarkable for its hardness. A remarkable mum my- 
shaped coffin is that of Menkare, the Myocriuus of the Greeks, and 
tho builder of the third pyramid; this interesting relic, when found 
by Colonel Y’yse in the sepulchral chambers of tho third pyramid, 
contained jtortions of a body, supj>osed to be that of tho same king. 
It is now in tho British Museum. 


CANOPI. 

The vases, generally named canopi, from their resemblance to 
certain vases made by tho Homans to imitate tho Egyptian taste, 
but inadmissible in its application to any Egyptian vase, were 
four in number, of different materials, according to tho rank <>f tho 
deceased, and were placed near his coffin in the tomb. Some were 
of common limestone, tho most costly wero of Oricntnl alabaster. 
These four vases forma complete series; the principal intestines of 
tho mummy wero placed in them, embalmed in spices and various 
substances, and rolled up in linen, each containing a separate ]»rtion. 
They were supposed to belong to tho four genii of Amonti, whoso 
heads and names they bore. Tho vase with a cover, representing 
the human head of Amset, held the stomach and large intestines; 
that with the cynocephnlus head of Hapi contained tho small 
intestines ; in that belonging to the jackal headed Smalltf wero tho 
lungs and heart; and for the vase of the lmwk-hcaded Kebhnsnof 
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wore reserved tho gidl-bladder und liver. On Lho Bides of tlie vases 
were several columns of hieroglyphics, which expressed the adoration 
of the deceased to each of the four deities whose symbols adorned 
the covens and which gave the name of the deceased. 


CEXII OF AKKNTl. 



Hciinli figures, called thobtf, offered through respect for the dead, 
are to lie found in great numbers in the tombs. They wore Images 
of tho deceased under the form of Osiris and wore totbo me lane holy 
Egypium a reminder of mortality. They are generally of wood, or 
of vitrified earthenware. The name and quality of tho deceai-ed 
arc found on all those in the suae tomb, and thrown on the ground 
round the sarcophagus. They usually hear io hieroglyphics a 
chapter of the funeral ritual. Some are found with a blank sjMioe 
left for the name of ihe deceased, which leads one to think that the 
relations and friend* procured these figures from dealers; the 
Funeral formula, with a list of tho customary presentations of 
offerings for hie soul to Osiris were already on them; nothing was 
wanting but the name of (ho deceased; this being added, they were 
then evidently offered aw testimonies of respect by the relations and 
friends of tho deceased, perhaps at tho funeral, and then collected 
and placed in the tomb Sometimes these small figures were placed 
ml pointed cases divided into compartments. These cases were 
nbout 2" feet long and 1 foot high. 


PAPYBL 

Manuscripts on papyrus, of varL.ua lengths, have been found on 
some oumuiies. These rolls of papyrus ora found in the cofJLna, or 
under (lie ewathingp of the mummies, between the legs, qn (he 
breast, or under the amis. Some arc enclosed in a cylindrical case. 
The papyrus of the Museum of Turin is 80 feet long, that at Paris 
is 22 feet tong; others are of different lengths, down to 2 or :j feet. 
That of Turin may be considered as complete. On all, the upper 
part of tins page is occupied by a lino of figures of the divinities 
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width the soal visits in succession ; the rest is filled with perpen- 
dicnlar column* of hieroglyphics, which are prayera which the *oul 
addresses to each divinity; towards the end of th&jnaauKcnpt la 
painted the judgment scene; the great god Osiris is on his throne, 
m Ids feet is an enormous female crocodile, its mouth open ; behind, 
is the divine balance, surmounted by a cynurephalu* emblem of mu- 
vcrsal justice ; the good and had actions of the soul are weighed m 
his presence, TTerus examine® the plummet, and Thetis records die 
sentence; standing close by is the soul of the deceased in its cor- 
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porcal form, conducted by the two goddesses, 1 ruth and Justice, be¬ 
fore the great judge ef the dead, A papyrus of this hind is, according 
to Lepsins, a his tors of (be soul after death, and for this reason si 
was placed in the tomb with the deceased, ( hniupollitm apinsars to 
have regarded this bind of papyrus as a book of rituals—a ++ lime 
funeral re/’ and that it was more or less complete according to the 
expense the deceased wished to incur ; perhaps, alee, according as, 
by his rank, he had more or less obligations and duties to fulfil 
towards his god, for, in (lie opinion of the Egyptians, kings Iu»d to 
fulfil every duty, and great personages move duties ihnn a simple 
individual. The extract, consequently, from the ritual depended 
on bis rank and on the extent of his duties. Many of these rituals 
are also found written, not in hieroglyphics, but in hieratic cha¬ 
fers, which are an abbreviated form of hieroglyphic sign*. 
Papyri with hieroglyphics are nearly always divided by r ruled hues 
into narrow vertical columns of an inch or less in breadth, in which 
the hieroglyphic signs are arranged one tinder the other. Sometimes 
the papyri’ .we found written in the enchorial character. Several 
manuscripts in Greek on papyrus have been alto discovered in 
Egypt; thev are, however, of a late date, and relate to the sale uf 
hinds ; many have been discovered referring to lands and possessions 
about Thebes. 
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Hie Greeks also honoured the me mory of llio dead by 
^tiLlso monuments; those of founders of cities, nntl those of hercua, 
wore in the interior of the city, and the ethers on tank. At Sparta, 
however, ft law of Lyctirgns allowed of bmial around the temples 
and in the city. Tho most ancient tombs of the ii reeks were 
tunmli or mounds of earth fknie are still to be seen 

in the plains of Troy, which have been described by Homer, 
Subterranean vaults were also used for sepulchral purposes, ! ie 
so-culled 11 Treasury of Atrens," at Mycenae, and of Minyas at 
Orchomenoa, aro supposed to have been royal sepulchres. The 
ritruetnro at ±\lvccnai consists of a large vault, 50 feet in width 
and-SO in height, which was the sanctuary of tlrti deceased; this 



gave access by a sido door to a small chamber excavated in the solid 
rock; this was probably the burial place- At n Inter period, a 
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simple ctppus or truncated column* surrounded by trees, arose over 
the corpse, and an inscription gave the nauie and titles of the 
ductased. Those of private individuals were generally in the 
shape uf pillars (rmpOn) or upright stone tablets, columns (*an*«r), 
smuD buildings in the form of temples (tm&ta, or : others 
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were in the form of altars, but tbo inscription and emblems on thorn 
prevent them from being confounded* Sometimes the stone tablets 
worn surmounted with an qyelI heading called isUhipn* These tombs 
wore most frequently built by the hide of roads, mid near the gate» 
of the city commemorative monuments were also eroded, in which 
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iLrchi lecture and sculpture have vied to enhance the splendour of 
these sepulchral stmoturee. Many lave been discovered in l .y^^ 
rich with architectural and. nctilptuxal decoration. At lelmoasna 
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llic rock-cut tombs assume the farm of temples. The Harpy to tub, 
formerly in the acropolis of Xanthus, how in the British Museum, 
affords examples of archaic sculpture, its date being probably net 
later than 500 it.cu; the sculptures decorated tbc four aides of a 
rectangular solid shaft, about IT feet high, and supported » roof 
molcaiug a chamber 7 feet & inches square ; the sculptures are 
nnppocod to represent the myth of 1‘andants^ whose (lnughteis ’"ore 
carried off by harpies. Another remarkable tomb is that of a satrap 


or Lyeia, discovered at Xa&thnfl, uow in ihc British Museum, It 
resembles a roofed bouse, with beams issuing forth from ihr gables 
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tlie aroh of the roof resembling that of the early Gothic* On each 
aide of the roof is sculptured an armed warrior, conjectured to l*e 
Gluucus or Sarpefon, in a* chariot of four horses. But the most 
sumptuous commemorative monument of ancient times was the 
mausdeum of Halicarnassus, erected by Queen Artemiy w 
in memory of her husband, Mmisolus, King of Cana. Ihe most 
celebrated arc]ducts and sculptors of the age were employed by the 
sorrowing queen, as had resolved to mine a sepulchral monu¬ 
ment which should surpass everything the world Wl yet ^n. 

In Magna Grecia tombs wore built underground {{'xvyvm, or 
iw'yyw) i they were built with large cut stones, and rarely con¬ 
nected with cement, the walls inside were coated, with stucco imd 

adorned with paintings. The corpse waft placed on the ground, 
its feet turned towards the entrance j painted vases were placed hj 
the side of the corpse, and more were suspended on the walla by 
nails of bronze. Several rochmut torn!*, with frontispieces m the 
Ionic style, have Wen lately dbeuvwcd at Canosa. 
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^nrwwi.-Mr. Fergus*™ divides Etruscan tombs into two 
classes: First, those cut in the rock, and resembling dwelling 
houses secondly, the circular tumuli, by far the most numerous 
„A important class. Each of these may bo agaii, saMmded uito 
two kinds- The met rat tombs include, firstly, those with only a 
facade in the face of the rock, and a sepulchral chamber within, as 
at Norcbia ; secondly, those cut quite out of the rock, and landing 
free all round, as at. < tatel d 1 AmO, The Brand cla* may be 
divided Into those tumuli greeted over chamber cut in theiuiaceous 
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rock, which is? found all ever Etruria, us at Tanjurnii, and thetfo 
which have chambers built above ground, as; in the Tvegolini G&larai 
tomb. Besides these rock-hewn and earth-covered tomift, there arc 
nt Sutttraia, ethers of n most primitive character, bearing t\ strong 
resemblance to the cromlccha of Britain ; rude graves sunk ft few feet 
beneath the surface, lined with rough slabs of rock, eel upright, one 
on each i-tde, and roofed over with a single slab of enormous ni»e, 
Covering the whole- Bach tomb ivas evidently inclosed in a mound 
of earth- In many instances, however, the earth has been washed 
away, so as to leave the structure standing above the surface. They 
doubtless date from the infancy of the Etmt&can people, and must 
be considered the first in age- 

Etruscan tombs were all subterranean, and mostly hewn in the 
rock ; either beneath the surface of the ground, or in the face of the 
cliff, or ai 5as foot- They were then shaped by the chisel into a monu¬ 
ment, (he interior taking the form of a ero<-s. They evince an Oriental 
character in their architectural style, A remarkable characteristic of 
Etruscan tombs, according to Dennis, Is that they generally show 
jin imitation of the abodes of the living. Some display this analogy 
In the exterior, others in their Interior, a few m both. Some have 
more resemblance to temples, and may be the sepulchres of augurs, 
or amhrpices, or of families in which the sacerdotal office was 
hereditary. The wulU were covered with paintings representing 
various scenes of every-day life, banquets, love-seenes, dancers, 
horsemen, games, boar-hunts- Other paint tugs represent funeral 
dances, and other ceremonies relative to burial. In one tomb dis¬ 
covered at Tsnquinii, a most remarkable painting represents a pro¬ 
cession of souls, with good and evil genii; and m another, a group 
in the. freeze running round the tomb, represents the good and evil 
spirits in the act of drawing, on a car, the soul of the deceased to judg¬ 
ment* The corpse wus phieed on the ground, jmd around i( were 

* The pointing* in tire tmnihii wculd rtfem la i»prv4cliL the evY-i?ikr nyh*-* of 
liffi wliieEi tilt deceased pastel through, nod to sllCW I hut be tuul giren tlmsu 
emtertaumunta, (toac, banquet* ^hJLmiFkl cernTjuta, nu*-* huate, wliiob his 
portion in life militknE him to, and which lendkd to di^ifoy bis wi uhL Th«*c 
inpjbi E^ilig evidently uf clikfr Of of pr-nnji* of nufft and Wtb, lire mlfrUtn- 
depicted iu them were ovi Juucea of tire bij?tL jiwsltioji of the focca^xL 
Aitrilmtjrij? synjbHkT.J meaning to those n^n.-s-.riLitj.ius la cddoiUy alwmh f.-r 
jLS sir. Demrf* remarks UlOJ US tnithfui dolineotioiw of Etra*m eLud/^ and 
*™«»1 Llll,i thn - H (bj.trt, mt only JIA.-HAS of cvenf-i lay life, LiH nl-r, the 
rt.ujmnu occurrence* at a frjui, as the eat and domestic fowlin’gleaning tho ennui* 
t hey thus cannot possibly mpnscnt tln> bli« of eouk in the other world, M in 
ticrhsrdV opEnkm Some jninlLtig* represent I be hut oflfo* in lire inm&U of tire 
irHitli: Hirer*. reprcficili! tire spirit of the decentael Under this g qi dt ng e nf Clmnm. 
du ttLfenjul Mil'IuLUJ of tire KlrrtflLMiii), atid eoqdor ti Ilg ilcntcm#, wire nic Itudinje 
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the painted vases which arc generally found in i»>mhs. Armour, 
lunces, and ’whatever evinced the ocoapation of the deceased when 
alive, were buried with the corpse. Beautiful spec uncus of geld 
ottuumnifci have been also found in these tank The other charac¬ 
teristic feature In the Etruscan mode of sepulture is the constant 
rise of the tumulus:, which would seem to confirm the traditiuu of die 
Lydian origin of tho Etruscans; the tumulus of liv C'oeumclSa, at 
Vulei, bearing a striking analogy to that ef Alvattea, King of Lydia, 
described by Herodotus, One of tho most remarkable is the tumulus + 
known os the llegolini Ciala&d tomb at Corvetri, the ancient Caere, 
it contains two sepulchral chambers, with titles, and roof vaulted iu 
the form of a pointed arch, with a horizontal lintel at the top, a stylo 
of vaulting which is evidence of very high antiquity. The outer 
chamber evidently contained the body ef a warrior, from the numlicr 
ef beautifully embossed shields found near tho bronze bier. The 
inner chamber is supposed to have contained the body of a priest, 
from tho sacerdotal character of the beautifully embossed breast¬ 
plate, and other articles of Use purest gold found in the ashes of tho 
corpse, Tho tumulus of la Coen media, Ynlol, is a vast mound of earth, 
about -h'H'i feet in diameter, and must have been about J1 5 feet high. 

It ik still 50 feet high. It was encircled nt its buse by a wall of 
masonry. Other tumuli are to bo met with in the necropolis of 
Tarquinii and Ca-re. An Htrnscan necropolis was always outside 
the walls of the town. The Etruscans—unlike tho Greeks, who, in 
their colonics in Italy and Sicily, formed their cemeteries in (he 
north of tho towns — availed themselves of any silo that was con¬ 
venient, and frequently, ah at YciS, buried them dead on several or 
opposite sides of their cities. Every necropolis in Etruria had its 
peculiar style of tomb Tho tenth near Albino is now generally 
siippistal to be of Etruscan origin, ami to bo t]ie tomb of A runs, the 
sou of Foruentm. Mr, Fotpsstm, however, from the character of 
the mouldings with which it is adorned, would assign it to a mere 
modem date. It is interesting from the analogy it bears to ihc de¬ 
scription of tho tomb of Poraenna, os given by Pliny, 

Romas,—Tho Romans called sepndcninrq the ordinary tomb, 
and mon union turn, tho building consecrated to the memory of a 
person without any funeral ceremony j bo that tho saino person 
could have several monuments, and in different places, but could 


tbi- is 'lit ifl inilgmcnL Those tnylMcal rtfHttviltallDlU cif life nlUr death ftO' 
pvucnilly the rtiaitt ef n Inter jitygq in iluo Avrrlopmen t nf rulEf-imis iduu, htvI 
consequently tire criitmiei?* of tlicpc tnrnJbs l*-Lrif» «f n much Infer period. 
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liave but one tomb. Roman tombs assume different forms. The 
tombs of tho rich were commonly built of marble, and tho ground 
enclosed with an iron railing or wall, and planted with trees. Tho 
best example of a Roman tomb, now remaining, is tho well-known 
one of Ca?cilin Motella, the wife of Crassus. and daughter of Quintus 
Metellus, who obtained the surname of Creticus, for his conquest of 
Crete, b. c. 67. It is Composed of a circular tower, nearly 70 feet in 
diameter, resting on a quadrangular basement, about 100 feet square. 
. Tho circular part of the tomb is coated with blocks of the finest 
travertine, fitted togother with great precision; it has a beautiful 
frieze and cornice, over which a conical roof is supposed to have 
risen. On a marble panel below' the frieze, on tho side towards the 
Via Appia, is tho inscription “Cteciliie— Q. Cretici. F.—Me tel he 
Crassi." Next in age and importance is the tomb of Augustus, 
erected by Augustus, during his lifetime, in tho Campus Martius. 
It was a circular building, about 300 feet in diameter, and nbout 60 
feet in height. It is thus described by Strabo;—“ It is built upon 
immense foundations of white marble, and covered w ith evergreens. 
On the top is n statue of Augustus in bronze, underneath are tho 
vaults for himself, his relations, and dependents." It is now’ com¬ 
pletely ruined, and so surrounded with buildings that its plan can 
be with difficulty made out The most remarkable and well known 
Roman tomb is tho Mausoleum of Adrian. This 
massivo edifice was erected by Adrian about 
A. v. 130, on tho right bank of tho Tiber. It is 
a massive circular tower, 235 feet in diamotor, 
and 140 feet in height, standing on a square 
basement, each side of which is 247 feet in 
length, and about <5 feet high. According to 
Mr. I ergnsson, the whole was crow'ned, pro¬ 
bably by a dome, or at least by a curvilinear 
roof, which, with its central ornament, must 
have risen to a height of not less than 300 feet, 
r* ” the centre of the mausoleum is the sepulchral 

* -chamber, in the form of a Greek cross, in wrltich 

was the urn enclosing the ashes of Adrian. 

The kind of tomb more commonly used was 
a cippus, or low column, frequently of a 
quadrangular form, but sometimes round, 
which boro on its principal face tho Latin inscription which gave tho 
name, titles, and the relationship of the deceased. The funereal in¬ 
scriptions generally commence with the letters D M—Diis Manibus, 
followed by the name in the genitive case. Sometimes the letters 



ctms at roMriai. 
rarer to to aruia, 
dai-getter or mo- 

XEDE8. 
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D a ro wanting, then the imiue and title of the deceit**! are in the 
dsitive case* Wo find frequently on them tha :iga af the deceased, 
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in year*, months. «nd d»y*,-U.c name of tho i«rcnt. ftnodman, 
or of the friend who raised tho monument over the tomh of the 

(.‘I •- ' l ^ 

Frequently tho body was placed in a sarcophagus, or marble coffin, 
with similar*inscriptions ; a very remarkable specimen of tl»>« kind 
is the celebrated sarcophagus of Scipio, found in tho tomb of the 
Scipios, at Kome. Under the Antonincs sarcophagi were frequentIv 
used. They were embellished with ornaments and elaborate bas 

reliefs. . . , • , 

The ashes of the bodies were enclosed m cinerary urns, which 

were composed of various materials, and were varied in form, 
with or without inscriptions. The urns of tho same family 
were sometimes deposited in a place prepared for that purpose, 
generally below the level of tho ground. Its interior walls wero 
pierced with several stories of arched niches, in each of which one 



CXU-lSUAttUS. 


or several urns were placed. This is what the Romans called a 
coliimlitirinni. a mime derived from the likeness of the niches in the 
walls to pigeon holes.* When tho deceased, having been killed in 
Imttle, or having died at sea, did not roceivo the honours of sepul- 

• Tlwre are several of the**' mlumlwins at Home, The most rrmarknhle nrr, 
the mlnnilmrium in the Vigrui Codini, «.n tl»c Appian way; awl I lie columbarium 
in tike Villa Doria. 
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lure, a cenotaph, or empty tomb, was rui.-ed to him with the cere¬ 
monies regulated by law; these cenotaphs bore the same ornaments 
as tho sarcophagi and tombs. The place appointed for toralw was 
generally by the side of roads; and though they were not allowed 
to be constructed within the city, there was no restriction as to 
their approaching close to the walls. Accordingly we find that most 
of the roods leading out of ancient towns are lined with tombs, an 
instance of which we have at Pompeii, where the street of tho 



tombs, forming an approach to tho city gate, is ono of tho mos*t 
interesting objects in that place : and lately it has been discovered 
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that the Via Appia, and tin* Via Latina have been lined with lomU 
close to Koine. A number of those tombs, extending on tho A ia 
Appia for over eight miles beyond the tomb of ('media Metelln, have 
liecn discovered and brought to light by the energy and talent of the 
late ('outniondatore ('an inn, who has published a most interesting 
work on them, giving rcstoialieus of the principal monuments. 



Tombs of a Roman period, exhibiting the utmost magnificence of 
architectural decoration, have been found at T’otia. The KhnMiennd 
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the Corinthian tomb, in that city of sepulchres, display most splendid 
architectural facades. Though all the forms of the architecture are 
Roman, Mr. Fergusson remarks, the details aro so elegant, and 
generally so well designed, as almost to lead to the suspicion that 
there must have been some Grecian influence brought to bear upon 
it. Tombs of a Roman epoch aro also found at Jerusalem, and at 
< Jyrene, on tho African coast. 

SCULPTURE. 

Wo do not intend to enter here on tho history of sculpturo in all 
its phases, but to give the distinctive features which characterize 
tho different styles of Egyptian, Greek, Etruscan, and Roman 
sculpture, as they aro visible in statues of tho natural or colossal 
size, in statues of lesser propotdon, and lastly in busts and has 
reliefs. 

We shall give also the styles of each separate nation which pre¬ 
vailed at each distinct age or epoch, styles which mark tho stages of 
tho development of the art of sculpturo in all countries. For sculp¬ 
ture, liko architecture, painting, and everything else, has its stages 
of development, its rise, progress, maturity, decline, and decay. 
The first and most important step in examining a work of ancient 
sculpture is to distinguish with certainty whether it is of Egyptian, 
Etruscan, Greek, or Roman workmanship; and this distinction 
rests entirely on a profound knowledge of tho stylo peculiar to each 
of those nations. Tho next stop is, from its characteristic features 
to distinguish what period, epoch, or stage of the development of 
tho art of that particular nation it belongs to. We shall further 
give tho various attributes and characteristics of the gods, goddesses, 
and other mythological personages, which distinguish tho various 
statues visible in Egyptian, Etruscan, Greek, Roman sculpturo. 

This enumeration will l»e found of use in the many sculpture 
galleries of the various museums l>oth at homo aud abroad. 

EoyiAitm .—Three great periods of art may bo distinctly traced 
in Egypt; — t. The archaic style, reaching from the date of the 
earliest known monuments of the country till tho close of tho twelfth 
dynasty, in which the hair is in rude vertical curls and heavy 
masses, the face is brood and coarse, the nos© long, ami forehead 
receding, hands and feet large and disproportionate; the execution 
rude, even when details are introduced, tho his reliefs depressed. 
This stylo continued improving till the twelfth dynasty, at which 
period many of the monuments arc finishM with a purity and delicacy 
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rivalling cameos 2. The art fmm the restoration of ilio eighteenth 
dynasty till tlie twentieth—fl» hair is disposed in more elegant and 
vertical curb, a greater harmony is observable in the proportion oJ 
the limbs, tho details are finished with greater breadth and care, 
baa reliefs become rare, and disappear after Earnest II.; under 
ihe nineteenth dynasty, however, the arte rapidly declined, ft. Tlie 
epoch of the revival of art, commencing with the twentieth dynasty, 
distinguished for an imitation of the archaic art. Jhc portraiture is. 
morn distinct, the limbs freer and rounded, the muscles more dove- 
loped, the details executed with great accuracy and care, and the 
general effect rather dependent on tho minute finish than general 
scope and breadth. Under the Ptolemies and Homans a feeble 
attempt is made to engraft Greet art on Egyptian. Jiut a rapid 
decay font place both in the knowledge, finish, and all the del ails. 
To these may bo added a fourth period, in which a pseudo Egyptian 
stvlo, not genuine Egyptian, was introduced at Romo in tho time of 
I ho emperors, and principally under Adrian, an Imitation of Egyptian 
figures. Antinou*, tiro favourite of Adrian, ia frequently repre¬ 
sented in this style. This recurrence to the early and antiquated 
style being always on evidence of the exhausted and detonated 
state of art. 

The general characteristics of Egyptian sculpture arc extreme 
simplicity of lines, absence of motion, want of details; lastly, an 
imposing grandeur which makes I ho smallest Egyptian statue convey 
the idea of something colossal. All the Staines wo pewter of the 
Egyptians, in whatever material, and of whatever dimensions they 
may be, are erect, seated, or on their knees, and all, in whatever 
position they are found, with their l>aek to a pillar, or at least so 
rarely detached frotn .some support, that tins exception confirms 
rather than weakens the general rub* Tins pillar was destined to 
contain inscriptions. 

W ith regard to the erect figures, whether t hey represent a man or 
a woman* they have their arms hanging down dose to their sides, or 
crossed symmetrically on their breasts. Sometimes one of tho arms 
is detached from its vortical position and brought forwards, while 
tho other remains stretched down the length of the body ; but what- 
[pon i i ion they assume, their attitude is rigid and immovable. The 
hair wou disposed in very regular masses of vertical curb, the hole 
of the ear wua on a level with the pupil of tha eye, the beard was 
plaited in a narrow mass of a square or recurved form. The feet are 
almost always parallel, hut not on the same plane, oao is always 
placed before the other, and as the one behind, being thrown further 
back, would appear somewhat shorter, for this reason it is generally 
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a little longer. The extremities of the- hand* and feet are badly 
tinislivtL, the fingers of tmtisiml length, the mnstnlar devaJopiiMUl 
not expressed at ulL As to the seated figures, they have uniformly 


dtati'e or Piiirr erAyni™. hj-ateo hghie- 

their feet on the same 1 [no, and their hands placed parallel on their 
It duos. Figures on tiidr knees Lave generally u kind of chest before 
them, figured like a sanctnwy, and enchismg some sdols. These 
throo [K^ition-s are characterized hy the same rigidity, the tamo 
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wont of action and ] t fo. With regard to tiieir oostmno, the statues 
of the women arc always dipped, hut generally with a very slight 
vesture, which forms no fold, and fits so dose to the figure, that 
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frequently one cannot distinguish the drapery from the Itody whioti 
it enfolds, did one not remark exactly at the nock and at the legs a 
little rim* which indicates each extremity of the dr.i|* j-y. 'pb# 
form of thfl breast was sometimes indkwh-d by a ejivii I str Indented 
lino, Thu statues of mm are entirely nude, with the exception of a 
hind of apron fulling from tlio hips to the kneea. When we ^icak 
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uf nudity in an Egyptian, wo muse rarafiOtber that they did «"t 
v-Jiilpit the least of imiRonlur development, sind j'OTiweqiiently 

ng mil nudity, Egyptian artists evidently attempted no imitation 
of nature, thus t tallies tfiats questhnJeiss symbols of ideas along. A 
statue which w&* a combination r>f a bureau figure with the head of 
n, hawk or jackal, was no imitation of nature, it was a mere symbol iu 
image. They were mj intimately connected with ihe syitdwilte 
language, that they may be coneuLtxred, if wi- may be allowed the 
expression, the capital letters uf that language- I ho Egy ptian 
artist, in treating thorn jis eyinlolic signs only, always neglected 
the int lexlil part, giving all his care to the IhuhI of the animal L 
which whs the symbol- of the divinity raprcM-uted. This care and 
in re preset! * lug tie animal form has boon frequently obasnred, 
a Hi«rti theocracy forbidding all study ami progress in the knowledge 
ill" iha anatomy of the human figure* No innovation being allowed, tiro 
Kinne early forms were repeated and reproduced in endless varieties. 

In the early period uf Egyptian sculpture low relief was adopt ml 
on Jill large monuments, and was generally painted. At a later 
period the iulugUo rilicvfito, or relieved intaglio, was introduced by 
Humeses H, The sides of the focuvo, which are perpendicular, are 
cut to a considerable depth, and from that part to the centre of the 
figure is a gradual swell, the centre being frequently on a level with 
the surface of the wall- hi the Inis rtditds ihe heads were always 
given in profile, and the eyes elongated, with a full pupil* 1 liese 
features, ho wo vet, are thu oliaractoiistics of art, in all countries, in 
(ho early stages of its develop men t. 

A remarkable feature of llgyptiau soul pin re is the frequent repre¬ 
sentation of iheir kings in a colostud form. The two most famous 
colossi are the seated figures in the plain of Thebes. Une is recog¬ 
nized to bo the vocal Me muon i Amunuph i 31.) uujiitJcnod by Strabo* 
They are 47 feet high, «»d measure about 1-S feet 3 inches jujioss (ho 
shoulders. But ihu grandest and largest cohifisol statue was thu 
stupendous Statue of king Raineses II* uf Syenite granite* on the 
Momnoitamn at Thebes. li represented the king seated on a throne, 
in the usual attitude of kings, the Lauds nes ting on his knees, It is 
now in fragments. It measured 12 foot 4 inches across the shoulders. 
According to Sir 0- Wilkinson, the whole mass, when entire, must 
have weighed about 8b7 tons. Another well-known colosnts is the 
snuue of the so culhid Mcmnon, now in the British Museum. It is 
supposed to be the statue of llameses II. It was hrafpght by Bclzoni 
from the Menmonium at Tholies. 

In the different epochs of Egyptian sculpture, Hie ISgyptku 
[Irtish* were bun id by certain fixed canons or rules of proportion la 
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guide them in iheii labour^ and which, they were obliged to adhere 
to rigidly, The following are the canons of three distinct epochs: 
1. The canon of the time of the pyramids, the height was reckoned 
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at G feel from the sole of the foot to the crown of the head, and 
*abdi visions obtained toy one-half or one-third of a foot* 2. The 
canon from the twelfth to the twenty-second dynasty in only an 
extension of the first. The whole figure was contained in a miuiiber 
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of squares of half a foot, and the whole height divided into cdgibte^ri 
parts. In these two canons the height above the sixth foot is not 
reckoned* 3* Thu canon of the age of Tsamiuctici, which is men- 
tioned b y Diodorus, reckoning I lie entire height at 2Ji feet from 
the sole to the crown of the head, taken to the upper part. The 
proportions are different, hut without any introduction of Qie Greek 
cumuli. TJie canon and the leading lined were originally traced in 
red, subsequently corrected by the principal artist in black* and the 
design then executed* In Egypt, almost every object of sculpture 
and architecture was painted* The colossal Egyptian statues arc 
generally of granite, basalt, porphyry, or sandstone* The two 
colossi on the plain of Thebes are of coarse, hard gritstone. The 
Egyptians also worked in dark and red granites, breccias,serpentines, 
arragomte, limestones, jaspers, feldspar, cornelian* glass, gold, silver, 
bronze, lead, iron, the hard woods, fir or cedar* sycamore, ebony, 
acacia, porcelain and ivory, and terra cotta. All objects, from the 
most gigantic obelisk to the minute articles of private life, are found 
decorated with hieroglyphics, 

Egyptian sculptors were also remarkable for lire correct and 
excellent representation of animals. Them may, indeed, he noticed 
in their representation a freedom of bund* a choice and variety of 
farms, a truthfulness, and even what deserves to be called imitation, 
which contrast with the uniformity, the rigidity* the absence of nature 
and life, which human figures present. Plate mentions a law which 
forbade the artists to depart, in the slightest degree, in the execution 
of statues of the human form from the type consecrated by priestly 
authority. The xvrlhd* therefore, not being restricted in bin study 
of tht> animal fuim* could thus give to its imago greater variety of 
morion, and by imitating animals in nature, indemnify himself for 
(he constraint he experienced when he represented kings and priests. 
The two colossal lions in red granite* brought to England by Lord 
Prudhoe* may he considered iis remarkably good specimens of 
Egyptian art* as applied to the delineation of anima l furms* 
They evince a considerable knowledge of anatomy in the strongly 
marked delineation of the muscular development. The form also is 
natural and ©aay* thus admirably expressing the idea of strength in 
n state of're pose* They were scu! ptn red in the reign of A muntq >h III. 
The representations of the sacred animals, the evnocephuliiB* the lion* 
the jackal* the ram, ke., are frequently to bo met with in Egyptian 
sculpture. 

Eiru«mtL -The principal characteristics, as visible in the most 
undent monuments of this people, arc, the Urns rectilinear, the 
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attitude rigid, the tnoalding of the features imperfect, want of pro 
portion in U»o limbs, which aro generally so meagre that they give 
no idea of Ib-rii or micicles, and thus their nut line exhibits m> 
rindnlatum. The form of the head is an oval, narrow towards the 
chin, which terminates in a point; the eyes are long or slightly 
■nUKcd at tho outer extremity. No Egyptian work cxliibita .such 
shapelessness* lit the small Etruscan figures t he asms an- pendant, 
and closely adhering to the body : tho feet are parallel; the folds of 
tho drapery are marked by n rumple line. This was tho first style. 
Of this stylo were the “Opera Tnscunica," a term used by tho 
ltomnns to imply all productions which exhibited the hard and dry 
manner of the earlier Etruscan school. These characteristic features, 
however, which are suppose d to lie pocnliar to early Etruscan .l 1 1^ 
sire not indicative of any particular nation ; they exhibit the natural 
imperfection and want of art peculiar to the first spigo of tho 
development of art in all countries. 

The second style may be recognised 
by some essential impn ►vement, by a 
stronger expression of (lie features of 
the face, and by a mure energetic action 
id die limits, without the rigidity and 
restraint of (lie attitude entirely tlist- 
appearing; the muscle* and the bones 
are indicated in a hard maimer,, espe¬ 
cially in the calves of lho legs ; and in 
general the whole expression is ex¬ 
aggerated, tho Very opposite to all 
that is graceful, easy, end flowing. 
These characteristics arc peculiar tu 
all statues of the same stylo, and in 
order to recognise the mythological 
personals which they represent, re- 
coniuo must be bad to their attributes i 
for an Apollo is made like a Hercules. 
Almost nil the male figures wear beards; 
the 1 lands arc constrained, tho fingetw 
rigid, the eyes monstrous mid protrud¬ 
ing tho featnivs of n coarse nature, 
and the different parts of ihe body badly put together; the hair 
fills in tresses, and the drapery is indicated by parallel folds- 
sometimes, on the statues of women, the sleeves of the tunic arv 
plaited very elaborately. 

The tkiad style is indebted tu the influence of ihc Greeks and 
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form* a near approach to their practices, without, however^ eqtrab 
ling their perfection. They are in this epoch amalgamated in one 
school, and one has frequently need of inscriptions in Etruscan 
ehareetera engraved on the monument* to attribute them vnlk 
certainty to their not nut hois ; the air and fumi of the heads 
lunger, rounder, more niukfid than those of the L< reeks, serve to 
dlfltmgitisli them. At this period, and at an earlier period »l*u t 
Etruscan art waa not only Greek in tho choice and disposition of 
subjects—subjects belonging entirely to either Greek mythology or 
history—hut also Greek in it* character and style of art. There 
was. indeed, frequent intercommunication in the early periods 
between Greece and Etruria; the people of Agylla sent frequent 
emhassics to Delphi The Corinthian Demaratus emigrated to 
Tarquinii, and bringing with him a colony of artists, established 
fcchoels of Creel; art there. Mr. Dennis gives the following names 
to the three Etruscan styles according to their characteristic features* 

1 . The Egyptian: 2. The Etruscan, or Tyrrhene, as it is sonic- 
times silled, perhaps in compliment to lis more than doubtful < I reek 
character; 3. The Hellenic. To these three, bo ndd*, may 1*> added 
a. fourth* tho Decadence. This, indeed, must follow us a necessary 
consequence in all developments. T\ lint over bus a rhe, and reaches 
maturity, most have a decline. 

Gtech _The stages of the development of the art of sculpture in 

Greece mav i>0 given in fivu distinct peri'ids or epochs, ltnluiug 
these, for greater convenience, chiefly from the naum of tho principal 
artist vi I Li jso style prevailed at that period; 

I* The Ducdalcan, or early . ( —u&0 n.cu) 

U. Tbs .Eginebm, or uchaio . (580—480 ike.) 

III. The Thidian, or the grand . (480—400 P.c.) 

IV, Tlie 1'raxiteleau, or tho beautiful (400—250 nc) 

V, Hie Decline . , * (250— ) 

Prior tu Die age of Dfcd*3ns, there wa* an earlier stage in the 
devdoj tm nt of tho ort, in which the want of art, which is peculiar 
hf that early stogo. was exhibited in rude attempts at the represen¬ 
tation of the Imnmn figure, for similar end alin^t. identical redo 
representation* are attempted m the early stages of art in nil 
countries; as tbe early attempts of children are nearly identical in 
rill ages. In this early period the first attempt at representation 
consisted ill fashioning a block of stsuio or wood into some semblance 
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of the human form, and thin rude attempt constitutorl a divinity. 
Of this primitive form was the fupid of Thespim; the Jiroo of Argos 
was fashioned in & similar rude manner from the trunk of a wild 
pear tree, Those attempts wore thus no thing mores than shapeless 
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blocks, the head, arms. and legs scarcely defined, £5omo of those 
wooden blocks are supposed to have been, its a coarse attempt at 
imitation, furnished with real hair, and to have been clothed with 
real draperies in order to conceal tlio imperfection of the form. The 
next seep was to give those shapeless blocks a human form. The 
upper part assumed the I i kunisss of a head, and by degrees arms ami 
kgs wore marked out, but in these early imitations of the human 
figaTu the arms were, doubtless, represented closely attached to the 
sides; and tlic kgs, though Us ei cert: lIu extent defined, woks still 
connected uud united in a common pillar. 
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The ago of fhedaln* marks an improvement in the moulding nf 
tbo human figure, ;uid in giving it life and action- 1 lus improve¬ 
ment In the art* consisted in represen I irxg the hnxnan figure with 
the anna i-solated froTix the I>odj% tine legs detached, anti the eves 
open; in tine, giving it an appearance of tiatnre as well as of life. 



nxnl thus intrwhnsing a principle of imitation. r lhis important 
progress in the practice of (heart is the characteristic feature of the 
school of Dwdalus, for under (he name of Dtodaltis 'vo must, cmder- 
fitiintl a schotd of artiste, probably Athenians, who practised their 
art in this style. According to FlnxmaD, the rude efforts of this 
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age were intended to represent divinities and heroei only—J up iter t 
Neptune, Hercules auJ so vend heroic character* hud the self-samc 
face, figure, and action; the wauie harrow ryes, thin lips, with the 
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comern oi' the m . . turned upwards; the pointed chin, uarmw 

loins-, tuigid muscles; the Sftmn advancing petition of the hiuver 
lirnhs: the right hand mfeed Inside the licud t and the l Jr exU mb ,] 
Thcir mi] y dfetiuctions were that diipifri held the thnmlqrW.il' 
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St [it line the trident, and Hercules a pulm branch or bow. The 
luoiidc divinities were clothed in dmpories divided into few and 
perpendicular folds, their attitudes advancing like those of the male 
figures. The hair of both male and female statues of this period is 
arranged with great cure, collected in a club behind, sente times 
entirely curled. 

Between the rudeness of the tkedalean and the hard mid severe 
style, of the dig it m tan ihero wan a tfuindthmcd style, of which the 
ttirm rai of DijMDiinB and SeylUs may afford an example. The 
metopes of tho temple of Salimis in Sicily were of this transitional 

period. 

JEtjintitin .—In the iEgmetaii period of wndptnre them was still 
retained in the chi meter of the heads, in the details of the cost nine, 
jiiLd in the manner in which the beard and the hair are dented tsomc- 



tliitiK archaic and conventional, undoubtedly derived from the habits 
nird touchings of tho pritnilive s.fh."..L Bnt there prevails at the 
sanu' time, in the execution of the human form, and the manner in 
which the mule is trout* d, a knowledge of anatomy, and an excel- 
] cnC o of imitation curried to so high a degree of truth as to give 
convincing proof* "f an advanced step and a higher singe in the 
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development of ihe art. The following ore the principal clmracteris- 
tics* of the il-.gi nc-tau stylo, as derived from a careful examination 
of thi> statues found an jEgina, which were tLo undoubted produc¬ 
tion*) of the school of the JE^gmetan periods 

Ihi' heads, cither totally destitute of expression, or all reduced to 
n general and convention*] expression, present, in the oblique position 
■Mi the eyes and month, that forced smile which seems to have boon 
tho characteristic feature common to all product] on* of the ancient 
style; for wp find it also on the moat ancient medals, and on baa 
reliefs of the primitive period. 

Thy hair treatedlikewise in * systematic manner in small curls or 
plaits, worked with wonderful industry, imitates not real hair, 
W genuine wigs, a peculiarity which may he remarked on other 
™ m cIie ™ eat UT3d of Etronui origin. The board is 
md.eat,rl on the cheek by a deep mark, ftnet is rarely worked m 
rcln-f, but, m tho latter ew*. so m to imitate a false Wd, and conse¬ 
quently m tho Same system ns the hair, Tho costume partaken of 
t!ie same conventional and Inemxio taste; it cone&teof drapery, with 
straight ami regular folds, foiling in symmetrical and parallel nesses 
so a* to imitate tho real draperies in which tho ancient statues in 
wood woro draped. These conventional forms of the drapery and 
hair may, therefore, be considered as deriving their origin* from 



an imitation of tho early statu® in wood, the fust objects of worship 
™ of art among the Greeks, which were frequently covered with 
fosu hair, and clothed with real draperies. The muscular dovcJou 
ment observable in the*, figures is somewhat cxuggeiufcd, | Mltl 
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considering the paiiod* is wonderfully accurate and true to nature. 
The genius for imitation exhibited in this stylo, carried as far ms it. 
ia possible in tho expression of the forms of the body, although still 
accompanied by a little meftgranc&s and dryiue^, the truth of detail, 
the exquisite care in the execution, evince so profound a knowledge 
of the structure of the human body, so great, a readiness of band, in 
a word—an imitation of nature so skilful, and, nt the same time, so 
simple, that one cannot bat recognise in them the productions of an 
art which arrived at a point the nearest to perfection. Art bad 
reached that stage whan there waa nothing wanting hi ita great xuan 
to completely emancipate it from It-* archaic and Lie ratio fetters, and 
lead it, by a further step onwards, to its perfect development. Thai 
man was Phidias, 

Between tho severity of the /Eginetan school and the perfect 
style of the ago of Phidias, there may be placed the sculptures of the 
Tlusseum aa a connecting link or a transitional style. 

Ffriditm. — ,L This period (wo here adopt Ht* Vaux's words) is the 
golden age of Greek art. During ill is period arose a spirit of sculp¬ 
ture which combined grace and majesty in the happiest manner, and 
by emancipating the plastic art from the fetters of antique stiffness, 
attained under the direction of Pericles, and by the band of Phidias, 
lift culminating point. It ia ctuiotm to remark tho gradual progress 
of the arts; for it ia clear that it was slowly and not per saltum 
that the gravity of (he elder school wars changed to (he perfect style 
of the ago of Phidias; indeed, oven in bin time a slight severity of 
manner prevailed; n relic of the rigidity which characterized the 
art of the earlier ages* In the same way the truo character of thy 
style of Phidias was maintained but for a little after the death of 
tbe master himself. On bis death, nay even towards the eka-c of 
his life, its partial decay hud commenced and though remarkable 
beauty nnd softness may he observed in the Works of his successors, 
art never recovered the spiritual height she had reached under 
Phidias himself.” In this age alone sculpture, by tho grandeur and 
sublimity it had attained to in its style, was qualified to give a 
form to tho sublime conceptions of the dolly evolved by the mind 
of Phidias. He alone was considered able to embody and to render 
manifest to the eye the sublime images of Homer* Hence he was 
called “ tbe sculptor of tbe gods/* It i& well known that hi tho 
conception of bis Jupiter Olympian, Phidias wished to render 
manifest, and that ho succeeded in realizing, the sublime image under 
which Homer represents the master of tho gink. The sculptor 
embodied that image in the following manner, according t© Pan- 

K 
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sanias: “ The god sat on a throne of ivory and gold, his head 
crowned with a branch of olive, his left hand presented a Victory of 
ivory and gold, with a crown and fillet; his right liand held a 
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sceptre, beautifully distinguished by all the different metals, on 
which an eagle sat; tho sandals of the god were gold, so was his 
drapeiy, on which were various animals, with flowers of all kinds, 
especially lilies; his throne was refulgent with gold and precious 
stones. There were also statues; four Victories, alighting, were 
annexed to tho feet of tho throne; those in front rested each on a 
sphinx that had seized a Theban youth; below the sphinxes the 
children of Niobe wore slain by the arrows of Apollo and Diana.” 
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This statue, b taxman observe^, sixty fool in height, wits the most 
renowned work of ancient sculpture, not for stupendous! magnitude 
atone, but more for earc-ful majesty and sublime beauty. Mfiller 
thus cboiucterUses iha list motive features of tins period; 11 Wo find 
everywhere a truth in tho imitation of nature, which, without 
suppressing anything essential (such as the veins swollen from 
exertion) without over allowing itself fo be severed from nature, 



attained tire highest nobleness and the purest beauty, a fire and a 
vivacity of gesture when the subject demand* it, and an ease and 
comfort of repose when, m it] the gods especially, it appeared fitting; 
the greatest truth and lightness in the treatment of the drapery 
w hen regularity and a corUdn atifTneaa is not requisite, a luminous 
projection of the leading idea and abundance of motives in subor¬ 
dinate groups, evincing much ingenuity of invention; and lastly, a 
natural dignity and grace united with a noble sublimity rind unaf¬ 
fected ness, without any effort to allure the senses, or any aiming at 
darling effect ami display of the art list's own skill, which charac¬ 
terized the best ages not merely of art, but of fh-ocian fife generally." 
The sculptures of the farther!on, nmv in the British Museum, can 
lead U-h to appreciate the manner of 1'India*, and the character of his 
school, us observed by F taxman; they are to 1™ admired for their 
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simplicity, grtmdcnr, elegance * a ml nature. The Theseus of the 
pediment, the metopes, and bits reliefs, uro remarkable for ihai 



TIIE3ELS. FABTtlEMS, 


grandeur of style, simplicity, truth, beauty, which are the charaeter¬ 
istics ijf the school of 1'hid fan. These sculptures, however, which 
emanated from the mind of Phidia?, and were most certainly executed 
miller his eyes, and in his school, are not the works of his kinds. 
Phidlss himself disdained, or worked but little in marble. They 
were* doubtless, the works of bin pupils, AJcamoneSt Ag.imcritus, uml 
some other artists of his time For, as Flaxxnan rqraarks, the 
styles of different hands are sufficiently evident in the alto and 
kiaso rilievo. 


Praxilcleati, -This iperiod is characterized by u more rich and flow¬ 
ing style of execution, as well aa by the choice of softer and more 
did icate subjects than bad usually bean selected fur representation. 
In this the beautiful was sought after rather than the sublime. 
Praxiteles may be considered the first sculptor who introduced this 
more sensual, if it may bo so called, style of art; for he was (be 
first who, in the unrobed Aphrodite, combined the utmost luxuriance 
uf personal charms with a spiritual expression in which the queen 
of love herself appeared jos a mmimi needful of love, and filled 
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with inward Longing. IIn; first gave a prominence to corporeal 
attractions, with which 1I10 deity was invested. Lysipptts eon- 



CDV3D or fMjjmrtLia, 

h United to advance tit is stylo by the peculiar falntas, round ness, 
and harmonica general effect, by which it appears that hist world 
were characterized. 

The following are Rome of the more particular characteristics 
of the human form, adopted by the Grecian aculptore of tills 
age >— 

In iIn- profile, the forehead ami liprs. tench a perpendicular line 
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drawn between them. In young persona, the brow and nose nearly 
form a straight line, which gives an expression of grandeur and 



vxxis or cxiDue -m axjtei.es. 


delicacy to the face. The forehead was low, the eyes large, but nut 
prominent A depth was given to the eye to give to the eyebrow a 
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finer arch, anil by a deeper shadow, a bolder relief. To the eyes a ] 
living play of light was communicated, by a sharp projection of the 
upper eyelid, and a deep depression of the pupil. Small eyes were 
reserved for Yenoses and voluptuous beauties, which gave them the 
languishing air called vypov. The upper lip was short, the lower 
lip fuller than the upper, as this tended to give a roundness to the i 
chin ; the short upper lip, and the rdund and grandly-formed chin, 
being the most essential signs of genuine Greek formation. The lips 
were generally closed, though slightly open in the statues of the gods, 
but the teeth were never seen. The ear was carefully modelled and 
finished. The hair was curly, abundant, and disposed in flouting 
locks; in females it was tied in a knot behind the head. The fuce 
was always oval, and u cross drawn in the oval indicated the design 
of the face. The i»er]Hjndicular line marked the position of the 
brow, the nose, the mouth, und the chin; the horizontal line passed 
through the eyes, and was parallel to the mouth. The hands of 
youth”were beautifully rounded, and the dimples given ; the fingers 
were tapered, hut the articulations were not generally indicated. 

In the male form, the chest was high and prominent. In the female 
form, especially in that of goddesses and virgins, the breasts were 
in moderate relief, and generally a little higher than in nature. 
The abdomen was without prominence. The proportion of the 
limbs was longer than in the preceding i>eriod. In the male and 
female figure, the foot was rounded in its form; iu the female the 
toes are delicate, and lutvo dimples over their first joints gently 
marked. 

The sculptors of this ago avoided all violent motions and pertur¬ 
bations of the passions, which would have completely marred that 
expression of sereno repose which is a prominent characteristic of 
4 the beautiful period of Greek sculpture. Indeed, the chief object of I 
\ the Greek sculptor was the representation of tho beautiful alone, and | 
'to this principle he made character, expression, costume, and 
everything else subordinate. It is evident that this type of beauty 
of form, adopted by the Grecian sculptors, is in unison with, und 
exhibits a marked analogy to the type of face and form of the Greeks 
themselves; for, as Sir Charles Bell observes, the Greek face is a 
fine oval, the forehead full and carried forward, the eyes large, the 
nose straight, the lips and chin finely formed; in short, the forms of 
the head and face have been the typo of the antique, and of all which 
we most admire.* 

• Tines. Naxos. Samoa, mid other favoured si*ots in the ffgtfan, still furnish 
»> !*•* of that glorious nu» which gave models to Phidias and Pmxitek*. Iu the 
ru« n their nuv still bo seen beauty of funn and the most ample development of 
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Decline, —Arl having in tbo two previous periods reached it* cul¬ 
minating point of perfection; as is the law ol akli datelopMit, when 
a culm mating point is reached, a downward tendency and a period of 
decline begins, for the C3’tde of development mast ha completed fil'd 
tin. stages of rise, progress, maturity, decline and decay run through. 
M filler remarks, "the creative activity, the Teal central point of the 
cut he actmty of art, which fashions peciil i;ir forms for peculiar ideas, 
must Lave flagged In its exertions when the natural circle of ideas 
among tha Ciretka had received complete plastic embodiment, or it 
must have boen morbidly driven toabnoitual inventions. We find 
therefore, that art, during this period, with greater or less degrees 
of skill in execution, delighted now in fan t as tied, now in effeminate 
productions, calculated merely to charm the ftermes. And even in 
the better and nobler works of the time there was stil] on the whole 
fromciliing— not, indeed, very striking to tbo eye, but which could 
be felt by the natural sense, something which distinguished them 
from the earlier works—tbo sfnWuy after effect? The s-pirii of imita¬ 
tion marked the later portion of tins kind of decline. The sculptors 
of this age, despairing of equalling the productions of the former age, 
gave themselves up completely to servile imitation. The imitation 
was naturally inferior to the original, and each succeeding attempt 
at imitation was but a step lower in degradation of the art. When 
thev ceased to study nature they thought to repair the deterioration 
of the lenity of form by the fluid l of the parts; and in a still 
later period they gave, instead of a grandeur of style, an evaggo- 
rs.fioil of form. Lastly, being utterly unablo to cope with thoir 
predecessors in the sculpture of statues, they had recourse to the 
manufacture of busts and portraits, which they executed in countless 
numbers. 

Hamlin. —In the very early periods, the Romans imitated (he 
Etruscans, for, generally rpoal;ing, all tbo works of the first period* 
of Homo wore executed by Etnisum artists. Etrut-can art exer¬ 
cised the greatest influence in Borne, fur Home wus adorned with 
monuments of Etruscan art, in hn very infancy: it was a Tuscan 
called VeturiuH Mamurius who uindo tho shields (anoiLin) of the 
temple of Xiuna. and who made, in bronze, the statue of Yerttrmmg 
u Tuscan deify, in the suburb of Koine, The most ancient momi- 

thti muscles and linite—pscfect Kjimm try united with mudy strength. In the 
Women fiio straight Ijiow ruirl ricfc, the ileltiwlely fomnxl amuth and ctiEn, tbf» 
Fiurviih li iml n-imileil neck, loaing itself in Ike llowiiij; enm uf the elkUkldiirH, nu.l 
b^iring', like a j mlt'aiul of Parian nuirM". Lbo cx^tt Lately nijupt^l littul. ike zt»<n> 
ful carnage, find the mJbpmjjHDrtloiittl li nibrv^y itarlerh/ Ifr r,, Vul. tH. 
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oicntu of Homo Linus oorrespon de-d with I he contemporaneous stylo of 
Etruscan art; there 3s thus a similarity in the figures ; the attributes 
alone can lead one to distinguish therm as these attributes tell if the 
statue was Connected with the creed or modes of belief of Etruria or 
Home. There was not, there fore* any I Ionian aty le^ p rope r! y so culled, 
the only distiniCtion to be remarked U that the statues of the early 
periods, executed by I he Koiaana, are characterized, like the Homans 
tliemselves of the same period, by a beard and long hedr. At a 
late period all the architecture, all the sculpture of the public edi¬ 
fices at Borne, were in the Tuscan style, according to the teslimony 
of Pliny. 

After the second Punic war, Greek artists took the place of Etrus¬ 
can artiste at lfouith; the taking of Syracuse gave the Ikununa a 
knowledge 11 f the tieautafol works of Greece, and the treasures of art 
brought from Cuiinth chiefly Contributed to awaken a (asto among 
them, and they hOorv ttimed into ridicule their ancient statnes in 
clay; Greek artiste abounded in Homo. and the history of Boman 
art was them-v forward confounded with that of the vicissitudes of 


Greek art. It tiny be observed, however, 
us a general remark, tlrat the i Ionian utatur-s 
am of a thicker and more robust form, with 
Il-ss cawo and grace T more fitem. and or a lew 
ideal expression than Greek statues, though 
equally made by Greek artists. Tbs style 
of the works of sculpture under the first 
emperors may be considered eis a continua¬ 
tion of the fourth perio.Tof Greek sculpture. 
These works exhibit a great deal of force 
and character, though a want, of care 3 * visi¬ 
ble its some parte, especially in tbo hair. 
The characters of the bends always bear out 
tlte descriptions which historians have given 
of the ]K!rson they belong to, the Horn an 
head differing essentially from the Greek, in 
having u more arch' d forehead, a nose mores 
jujtiiluie, and frutureM nl together of el more 
decided fharaeter. Under Augustus, and the 
following human emperors, to moot the dc- 
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11 Li Ltd for Greek statues, to esuVdlidi their Iicjukch and villas. several 
copies and imitations of celebrated Greek works were manufactured 
by the sculptors of the ago. The Apollo Uclvidere, the Venus do 
Medieb the Venus of tbo Capitol, mid several copies uf celebrated 
Greek win ks, in the British Muncom, ate supposed to he of this age. 
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\ccordin* im Flaxroam the Yemiu d* Medici is a deteriorated variety 
( , r ropetltic.il of a Veins of Pmxitel^ Even m tins age. the taste 
for Etruscan art still retained its influent*, as the whwm of Apollo, 
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Sil bronze, of excellent workmanship. plaerel in tho library uf the 
iejn|>]u of AugnBlus, au Etruscan work. Under Tjbcrin* and 
Claudius a limit was placed to the right of having Htatues exposed 
in public ; coiiBetpicatly a leuter number of status w*re made, and 
losji attention pad to the perfection of the portmiL JIqwovlt, 
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some estelltiii were proOiiwd in this [wriml, A ho styk- 

became pun-r and more refined under Adrian, Ter a partial revival of 
Greek art is attributed to this euiporor, The lmir was carefully 
worked, the eyebrows were mi sod, the pupil* were indicated by a 
cavity - an uisentinl dtamctehstifl of this age + rate before this 
period, a oil frequently introduced afterwards; the hood* acquired 
greater strength, without, however, increasing in eharacier. ruder 
the Antonines, the decay of art was still more manifest, displaying 
a ivynt of simplicity, and an attention to trivial nnd uteTetrscions 



tn si ><r \ roman uiiv- 



tinfr or o kaualLa. 


iicccjssorica. Thus, in the buste, the hair and the board luxuriate in 
an exaggerated profusion of curls, the careful expression of the 
features of the countenance being at I ho same time frequently 
neglected. This age was remarkable also for its recurrence to the 
style of a primitive and imperfect art in the reproduction of 
Egyptian statues. Like the pre-Ttapbaelit i*m of die present day, 
tliis imitation of. and recurrence to, tbe early ami imperfect forms of 
art, like second childhood in man, are evident signs of the down¬ 
ward tendency and total decay of art. The art declined still further 
under Commodity and Severtu. 'I'he use of penikea and tileo hair is 
exhibited in (lie busts. The figures were mechanical in style, and 
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totally deficient in life. Under Alexander ScvcruB it was degraded 
into a eoarne and low style. Deep furrows were marked on tbe 
Uthe hair and beard were indicated by long linos, a deeper 
cavity wss given to the pupils of the eyes; iho forms became dry 
and languid, the beads lost all diameter, and were reduced to *uch 
a lew grade as to be scarcely distinguishable one from another. 


MYTHOLOGY OF SCULPTURE. 

When the style and period of an object of sculpture is known, a 
further knowledge will be required of the god, goddess, king, or 
hero ii represents, which cun only t>e acquired by an intimate acquaint- 
ioice with their distinctive attributes. In order, therefore, to ftsrist 
(he student of archaeology, we shall hero give a brief enumem- 
Lion of the distinctive attributes of the gods, goddess kings, 
heroes, which are visible in Egyptian, Etruscan, Greek, and Roman 
sculpture 1 , 

Eif ifjA in ii, - - The objects represented in sculpture by tl ic Egyp¬ 
tians were deities, men, and iitiiuials, 

—The ,^ame deity among the Egyp tians was repre- 
sen tod under three different forms:—1. Pure human form, with the 
attributes peculiar to the god. 2. A human body bearing the head 
of an animal which was especially dedicated to that deity. 3. This 
suuc animal with the attributes of the god* These three clasps com¬ 
bine the greater portion of figures of all dimensions, which are found 
in cabinets and museums. It is the head which beans the principal 
characteristic attribute of cadi, whether standing or seated, in a 
natural fonn or mummified. Egyptian deities are represented in 
every kind {f material; wax, wood, baited clay and glazed, porce¬ 
lain, marble, Irnrd and soft stone, precious atones, bronze, diver, gold. 
Frequently the figures in wood, in stone, or in bronze, are gilt, and 
more frequently they are painted in various and const-crated colours, 
especially for the face and for the nude, nothing in this respect being 
left to the will of the artist* These representations being thus regu¬ 
lated by law or by custom in all these details, their constant uni for¬ 
tuity is of great assistance in the study of Egyptian mythology, for 
ii explain* 0meo the scenes in which tin's.- gods appr-ur, win.(her 
they are represented in tho round, in relief, in intaglio, printed on 
litre ii, on papyrus, in wood, or in stone, the some attributes always 
indicate the deity, ami the combination of those attributes, that of 
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tlio divine personages* aooordmg to the ideas and creed of the Egyp- 
titii'i.s- Bunsen remarks that the system of Egyptian mythology, 
ns presented to us in its three orders, as in the following section, 
would appear to have been complete at tho commencement of the 
historical age, or reign of Moms, the founder of one united Egyptian 
empire, according to him, 3G4& ba 

Tlio Egyptian system of mythology', as interpreted by Sir (lard- 
ikt VTUknison and 2 lie Chevalier Bunsen, recognised ihree orders 
of deities, ot which eight wore called the greater gods T twelve were 
considered as the lessor gods* and seven of the third order. 


First Onion 


Mftko 

Aml'n, 

The concealed god. 
The god of Thebe*. 


Kheh, 

'Hie generative god of nature, 
'Hie god of Panopol is. 


Ft cm I e. 

M.urr, 

The mother { Bnto), 

The temple consort of Khem 
and Araun, 

The goddess of I»uto in tin.' 

Delta. 

Nett it 

(Without descent, 4 *I came 
from myself"). 

The godiiorei of Sais in the 
Delta. 



jjnm. 


SiHkiU. 


ftaiKill. 
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K B EFH (ClIS‘UBia) h 

The ram-beaded god of 
Thebes. 

PiiTAir, 

The creator of thu 'world. 

The god of Memphis. 

U.K, 

1 foil hi*, the sun god t 
The god of Heliopolis (On) in 
the IDoIta, 


thrri (in Coptic, Sate, “ ray, 
arrow ”) t 

The consort of Knoph, 



1 






tiitjui. 


Second Order, 

A. The child of Amum* 

1, Khunsu (Choneo), HenniW. 

B. The child of Rnepb, 

2, Tet (Thoth), TTemies. 

C. The children of Phtah, 

3, Atuimi, Atom, Atom, 

4, Pafiht (Bubastis), the cat-headed goddess of Buhnxtia* 

Artemis* 

D. The children of lEa, Helioe. 

5* Bather (Athor), Aphrodite. 

0. Man. 

7. Ma, Thmei (Truth), 

fl, Tefnn, the lionet-headed goddess. 
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9. Miimu, Miinl (Ifandulja). 

19. Si'ixik, S<jvek t the ctocodile-hefldv4 g«L 

1 1. Seb, Clironcw, 

12, Nntpe, Netpe (Rhea). 

Third Order. 

I. Set, Xubi, Typhon + 

I]. ITeMri, Osnria. 
m. hm, t.his. 
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IV, Xoliti* Xepthvs, the sister of Jfcie, “ the mistress of tho 
* house,/' 
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\\ ITor-her, Aroorisj liar the older, the god of Apollbopolis. 
VT. Iter, Homs, child of T*is and Osiris, ■■ Iler-pa cLmt/ 1 flax- 
pocrates. U Homs tho child. 

YU. Aulspu, Annbis. 

Several of those gods wore represented as grouped in sots of three* 
and each citv had its ow n trinity. In Thebes it v -'- lS Anum-Ra, 
Maut, and Chunso; at Phil® the trinity was Osiris, Isis, Ho™, a 
grgop tho mast. frequently represented in mast parts at’ Egypt. 


ffljir Genii of ihe Uund. 

Aniscr. Smautf. 

f Tupi. Kebhnsnof, 

All tho gods are characterized by the beard hanging down from 
the chin. In general, they hold ft sceptre nmoauntod by the lvm 
knfft head, and the sacred Tan. Tho sceptre Is called 11 tun," and 
h conddered the emblem of power. The sacred tan is the symbol 
of life, or eternal existence. Tiro goddesses carry ft sceptre sur 
mounted by a lotos flower (emblem of sovereignty); in pictures 
they frequently have wings, and are always clothed. Their com¬ 
mon hieroglyphic sign is an egg or a snake. The gods, as well as 
goddesses, often carry the whip and crown of the Phtimolis, The 
Liter is called fchen ; with the article prefixed, and the nominal 
Buftix f, it was pronounced in Inter times I’-ackenf, and is so written 
l>y the Greek*. It consists of two parts. According to the pic¬ 
tures, the lower one is red, and called, on that account, Ttselter; 
tho upper one is white (ahaoh), with the name of Hd. The gods 
and goddesses have, moreover, tho royal snake, the type of dominion 
(tho Hughs, basilisk), as ft frontlet, like the Pharaohs. Another 
orown is sometimes worn (generally by Osiris), the atf It is com- 
nincd 0 f a corneal cap, flanked by two ostrich plumes, with a disc 
in front, placed on the horns of a goat. 

The gods and guddente were principally distinguished according 
to their head-dresses. Tho following is an enumeration of ihc 
principal Egyptian deities, as represented under three different 
forms, and as characterized by their head-dresses 

t —.(Jods mid Goddet ta of Pure Human IWm. 

1 God.« of pure hnuian form bearing on their heads— 

Two long plumes, the mido painted 
blue ,, .. .. .. .. .. A win. 
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Two long plumes, the body ityphullic Kiikm. 

A cap fitting tightly to the head, the 
flesh green, the body tuununificd, 
leaning against the emblem of sta¬ 
bility; in his hand the emblem of 
stability . PiirAH. 



A scarnhieus, the body of a handy- 
leggcd dwarf. Phtah. 


l 
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The suit's disk encircled by an urauns* 
the flesh coloured rod .. ■■ .. Ra. 

A goose .. .. .. " .. .. Skei. 

A lunar disk with a single look of hair Ckqs&o. 

The lunar crescent, a disk in the midst Tin mi, 

Thu pschent *„ *. + , „ Amm 

Tin. 1 hot wi th two feathers, bearing in 
his hands (lie tau p with the whip 
and crook ** *, *. r . Osinas. 

The atli in hi* hands the whip and 

crook . Gsims, 

The nilomcter, or emblem of stability, 
surmounted by the atf, his counte¬ 
nance barbaric .* .. .. .. Oaraun 

An ostrich feather .. .. Maij. 


Two tall plumes and boms, the body 
of a child .. 


Tie r us, the child. 


The psehent with a single lock of hair, 
his finger to bis month „ 


Hones, the child. 


A disk with uncus, a l>ody of mon¬ 
strous proportions ,, *. .. TYphon, 

Four plumes. .. .. A form of TttOrit, 

The papyrus plant JTapimou, the Mlo. 

The het, in his hands a battle-axe., i Ifvsro, the gfnl of 
shield, and spear .. .* f war. 


2. Goddesses of human form bearing on their head— 

The cup representing the royal vulture 
surmounted by the psehent, the flesh 
yellow .. .. .. Mact. 


Tho teacher 
A shuttle 
A luiwk 


Nfiitii. 


'ilie bet with a cow's horn on each 
side ,, ♦* , + ,, „ ,, SAT*. 
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J’hc son's disk with caw's boms *nJ 
iitajun r . .. .. ,, „ „ Arnoa, 




An rat rich fcatli^r 
A water-Tii.se.. 


■** Ma, Thmki. 
N^rr-tc. 
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Cup representing the royal vnltura 
surmounted by the suns disk with 
cow’s horns . Isis. 

A throne . Isis. 

A basket on a house, hieroglyphic for 

“mistress of the house” . Nefthyb. 

A number of plumes . Ask, Axovke. 

A cap representing the royal vulture 
sunuonntod by hot, or het with 
plumes . Eileythcia. 

Hot with plumes, in her hands battle- > A XT A, the goddess 
axe, shield, and spear . f of war. 

The emblem of purity . Chkmi, Egypt. 

11 . — Deities of Human Form i nth the Ilead of an Auimal. 

1. Gods: — 

A mm's head, blue, surmounted by a 

disk and two .plumes . Ampx. 

A ram’s head, green, two long horns 

and tho uneus . Knott. 

A ram’s head surmounted by the atf .. Kxmt. 

The head of a hawk surmounted by the 
het and two plumes . Phtau, Sokkari. 

A hawk’s head surmounted by atf .. Ba. 

A hawk’s head surmounted by disk 
and uneus . Ra. 

A hawk’s head surmounted by lunar 

crescent and disk . Ciioxso. 

The head of tho ibis surmounted by 

atf . Tirom. 

The head of the ibis surmounted by a 

lunar crescent, a disk, and feather .. Tnom. 

A hawk’s head surmounted by disk, 

uneus, and two plumes. Mdxtu. 

Tho head of a crocodile surmounted 
by atf . Sevak. 
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Tbo head of a bull himmmiitod by j. Ostmg-Apis, Si:iea- 
home ami timuy „ ,, ,. f i-is_ 

A ljin.vk T H head surmounted by pichont ITouus. 

TIlg head of a jackal „ .. AtfUfiJS. 

Satne, summon ted by pschent and 

unciiH .* « + ., „ Akubis. 

The la-ad of a hippopotamus with body 


of monstrous eizo .. .. 8mt, TVfrgn. 

The haul of an ass , r .. .. Sjtr* SsTtt, Tyfbdk. 

2, Goddesses:—- 

A cat's head surmounted bv nnetlfl I'ash r, 

Millie, Bunoofooted by disk and nmus Pmht. 

A cow' 4 head surmounted by di&k and 

horns ., ,♦ ♦. .* .. AfHOir, 

The bead of a 1 ioncsti surmounted by 

disk and uncus ♦, ,, .„ .. Tbpml 

A cow's bead surmounted by dittfc and 
unonft ,, ,, . . Jsis, 

Same, surmounted by dish, horns, and 
two plumes .♦ „ Ijsjs. 

Same, nlining Home „. Jslc 


Th? Ftmr Gen it of AmentL or if the T/ficw H'orfih 

Nimum-headed Am set. Jaekal-hoaded Smautf. 

- Apedieaded HapL Hawk-headed Kebtomof. 

Ill as o wore originally names of Osiris an god of the lower world, 

III. Symbolic Animals rq/re&entiRg those G&d# whotc flvcuLttrt&t they 
sometime* twr, 

Lktm with disk, horns, and two plumes on its 


head -. ** +*. <. ,. + . . . Aiiitji, 

Ihiia with dink anil horns on its Lead t . Kskpji. 

ThotuwnS with horns ♦♦ *. .. .. ,. Ktswu. 

The uncus with teacher ++ . Nkith. 

The iwrambaaiui ,. .* ,* ., ., ., Piifiiji 

Vulture with the bet crown ,, * Miux 
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Vulture, on its head the pschent . Noth. 

The male sphinx, bearded, the red disk and 

uneus on its head. Ka. 

A hawk, on its head the disk and uneus .. Ka. 

Scorabeeus with disk in its fore claws .. .. Ka. 

Hawk with lunar crescent and disk .. .. Ciioxso. 

Cynocophalus, a tablet in its hand . Thoth. 

White ibis . Thoth. 

Hawk in a square . Athor. 

Cow with a disk on its head . Athor. 

Lioness with a disk on its head . TffSt 

llawk, on its head a disk and plume .. .. Must. 

A crocodilo . Sevak. 

Hawk with atf . OstBis. 

Nycticorax (heron) wearing the atf .. .. Osiris. 

Hawk with head-dress of Isis . Isis. 

Hawk with pschent. Horus. 

Jackal on an altar, with or without whip .. Akubis. 

Bull with a disk on its head . Apis. 

Hawk hovering over a monarch . I Agatho 

t l daemon. 

An asp . » Horiiat, Agatho 

Serpent, beanled, with two human legs .. .. S daemon. 

An ass . Setu, Tychos. 

Vulture with outspread wings . Eileythuya. 

The winged disk with uraji . ) Hokiiat, Agatho 

{ daemon. 

The great 6erpent . Aiop (Apophis). 



whixx. 


The sphinx was an emblem of royalty, and the symbol of 

intellectual and physical power. Tho sphinx was of three kinds_ 

the Aiulro-Sphinx, with the head of a man and the body of a lion. 
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denoting tlid union of liitelkictnaJ and physical power- the Crio- 
Sphiiiij, with the head of a ram and the body of a lion; and the 
llienuio-SpliinXj with the same body and the head of & hawk. They 
were all types or representations of the king. 



The celebrated sphinx in front of the pyramids, in its original 
state, presented the appearance of an enormous coiiohant nndro- 
sphinx, with gigantic paws, between which was a immature t empty 
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with n platform, mid flights of steps for approaching: it, with oilier* 
Iending down from the plain above, the head -was Formerly ruWned 
with the- pschent, The whole is cot out of the solid rock, with the 



exception of the forelegs. The rock %v&b cut into this form about 
the reign of Thotm&s EY, On a granite tablet in the temple is tho 
oval of this king. An avenue of Sphinxes formed a usual approach 
to an Egyptian temple* 
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Tln'i rtuniifx is represented under the form of a bird, with wings 
Jjiirtly raised, and seated upon Its open claws, having at the Lack 
of its head a Rinn.ll tflft of fc&thefHv and in front it raise:* two human 
aT ™*j illi ^ > |L attitude of prayer* It is sitp|>o5tcd to be a type of 



the Gothic period, the great year of the Egyptians, at the end of 
winch, nil the planets returned to the same place they occupied 
at tin cemmencament. It was a period of 1401 years, which 
brought round to the some reasons* their momhs and festivals. 
The story of its rising from its ashes was a later invention* 

■ if(:o rd i ng Jo Sir (I. W ilk i nson t he J Sgyptirta n amo seems to W 
HI-ENES or <PENES, signifying “s^iiluni, 1 ’or a period of years* 

'life examples wo have here given will be sufficient to give a 
general idea of Ehe representation of die Egyptian deities under the 
djroe fonus above iiulicutci], farther and more accurate information 
will be found iti the works of Sir Gardner Wilkinson and of the 
f he valid r Bunsen. 

Kings and Queens .— The figures of kings and q neons which are 
found in Egyptian monuments of nil kinds, are represented in r i 
pure lmmnn form, nude, dressed, or mummified. For the kings, 
as for the gods, on appendage Jo the chin, or plaited beard, dis¬ 
tinguished them from tho queens, as from the goddesses. This 
plaited beard is the general mark of Hie made form in all figures 
sei i Ip In red or painted by the Egyptians, The king is retxigtiiscd 
by two jleculEar signs; l + The serpent (linens), which raises iis 
]iKid and swollen neck over his brew and in front of bis crown. 
2. The name engraved cm bis statue, or wi Ettc-n by his side cm bus- 
reliefs rind paintings, and this name is a series of hieroglyphics 
enclosed hi an oval or cartouche. The honours of the oval were 
reserved for the kings and queens alone, and for iIieis^ goils who 
were considered us ilgmsts, or who bud reigned in Egypt; but 
in the laller Ciist.\ the gods can lw recognised by their attributes, 
and especially by the head-dress; ibo kings being distinguished 
by their purely human forms, and by l he richness of their cost time. 
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when they are not represented as mummified. The deceased kings 
are further to be distinguished from living kings, as the dead kings, 
passing into the rank of gods by their apotheosis, bear, like the gods. 



umu MEXEmiAU it., nrra kino or the nineteenth utxastt. 


tho sacred tan in one band,and some other divine attribute in the 
other, the uncus on their brow, and tho head-dress of the god under 
whose protection thoy had placed tliemselvcs when alive. The same 
observation may be applied to the queens. 
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Private Individual *.—Private individual* l*.*ar no distinctive sign; 
men have their head* shaved, or covered with hair carefully plaited 
and curled, frequently wigs of a large size, a striped garment (alienti) 
rouud the loins, falls as far as the knees, and a semicircular collar 




(ot»kh) with patterns in rows, is worn round the neck and on the 
chest; the legs are naked, and the feet generally bare. Women wear 
either their own hair or a w ig, and their head is covered by a kind 
of striped cap (claft), sloping ofT to allow the ears to bo seen, and 
descending in two long, brnud, and rounded masse* on each side of 
the neck. They wear a collar round their neck, and are clothed in 
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a tight-fit dug tunic, which descends to their ankles. The head of 
ft family in known by his long cane, which is nearly as tall ay 
himself. If he i-s seated with a table before him covered with 
oderiiigti, and sometimes a flame on his head, this b a represinfutiun 
of him when decoded, and tlio offerings are made by tlio personages 
of his family ; and if a woman is seated by his side with the flower 
of a Iotas in her hand, with or without the flame on her head, this 
b a ]no a representation of her whim deceased. In a]] their funereal 
ieprese fj i jitions, as in Jill those of dement jc life, the name of these 
private individuals is always writ tan by the side of their head, 
wddtih geue^Ily is a short series of hieroglyphics; preceded, in the 
case of their being deceased, by the ehametoristic signs of the name 
of Osiris, all men becoming subjects u f this god on their leaving 
life. 1 he small statuettes (shabti) in a mummified form, without 
tiny ornament on the head, are offerings mode to (he deceased by 
tJieir relations and friends, who had the name of the deceased placed 
on them. They are supposed to represent the deceased under (he 
form of (bins. 


Asnnoi#. The figures of animals, sculptured by the Egyptians, 
are remarkable for the perfection of the resemblance, the finish of 
iIlej details, and imnflta imitation of the colours. If these animal* 
are symbolical, their beud-dicee ly that of the god of which they 
are the emblem. If they are represented only in their natural forms 
without any accessory, they represent the animal itself; the form of 
whieh is given—a lion, a ret, a crocodile; but it must bo observed 
tlrnt almost oil these animals partook of a symbolic character, which 
is the principal reason of iheir infinite multiplication. A bird 
wi(h a human head, wearing u disk and horns, represented Athor. 
She was then in a character, connected with the virtuous souls 
who Ijilvo been admitted to the regions of AmentL The scann 
l ajus or l>eetle was on emblem of the world, and waa sacred to 
the mn and to Ffttah* Scarab*!, manufactured out of almost every 
known material, are found in great abundance In Egyptian tombi 
( greenstone, camelian, hmmatite, granite, serpentine, hgnto, hipu 
IsiKiili, phtema, amethy&t, and other materials ; a cheaper kind was 
made of liteeetone, stained to imitate a harder and denier qnalih- 
and or the ordinary blue pottery. Many W hiereglyphies, but 
the greater inralier are quite plate. Those with hieroglyphic 
QI1 (hetr ***** Zgurw of deities, sacred animals, mimes of 
king*, the mime of (he wearer, and other symbol* A great number 
are funereal, and are engraved will, a prayer, or formula, relative 
to the heart or soul of the deceased. These are found between fhe 
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foMw of the interior bandages, and on the client of the mommies. 
Many, :tW, were uacd as amulets* and tre found set in chains, 


collars, ringij, etc, They may lie classecl ns ornamental, fmietenl, 
ur historical, same of these last of great mise, hearing rhe name of 
Ainurioph IfJ rT and his queen Tate, relate to Me qanqueats,, Iris 
I ion-] Hints, or the public works of his reign. The real sacred 
aeuabeiu of the l^Jptiena bm l>ceti found living in Ethiopia. 
HiO ■white ibie h frequently represented by ancient artist*, though 
rarely found in Egypt. It has been met with by liniec in Abyssinia, 
and has been named by Cuvier, Ris religion. Several Mode of 
sol pouts arc found represented,' but [-specially the tireeu*, with its 
swollen neck, now kgowii to be S lie Nam luij r, a most renoinoaa 
unako. An asp, reprewntod ilor bat {(ho Agatbo-dsemtm, or pro¬ 
tecting genius). The great serpent, Apop (Apophis), was the em- 
Mt'jii nf evil sir sin. Another an Etna! often figured in Egyptian 
sculpture and painting m the cynocepludira, or dog-handed ha he no, 
It wns the emblem of the god Tholh. 

Sepulchral Tablet*.— S-pnldiral tablets or stebo, orp bas-reliefs of a 
rough stone rounded ai the top, and which represent offerings nude by 
onu or severuI p-mms. either to the g<nls or to men ; the offerings to 
the gods are made by the deceased persons, who in their tom receive 
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|}iciu mm their family. They tils* contain Invocation* arldrcEfied 
to the deities. These tablets, which are ell funereal. Levs eevcral 
lyws t .f figures; the hieroglyphic inscriptions which ecoomnmv 
iWtrpiim the subject, end also give the nemo of tlio personages, 
whether deed or living. These sepulchral tablets are almost nil „f 
calcareous stone se.no of wood. They very in height from a fow 
inches to three, four, and sis feet They were placed in sepulchral 
chambers, and m the tombs of families, 

Etnuam ^To afford a key to the interpretation of the mvtho- 
3 freqnunU y Toprwetjted m Etruscan «rt wo 

e*tract the follownjg from Dennis's “Etruria,” The mythological 
BjMtuiu of Etruria is learned partly from ancient writers, partly 
hoci national monnmen^ particularly figured mirrai* It wan in 
some measure allied to that of Greece, though mtliw to the early 
l el^o system ttato to that of the Hellenes; hot trill more nearly 

. of ' vll ° m fact derived certain of her divinities and 

ttseir names from tale source. 

The three great doilies, who had templet in every Etruscan cih- 
"^ re imjt or - Turin — Cnpr»—-Mcnm t>r Mencrva. 

T'S! t rvas the supreme deity of the Etruscans, analogous to tho Zeus 
of the (.reeks, end the Jupiter of the Romans. He is always repre¬ 
sented on Etruscan monuments with the thunderbolt in his hand! 

CUPKA was tho Etruscan Hera or Jane, and her principal dirincs 
SfCiu te ha.e beet, at 1lea, Rtfem,andPerasia. Like her oountor- 
1 art among the Creeks and Homans, she appears to lave been 

worshipped under other forms, according to her various attributes_ 

ns f eroma, 1 h ,ia . or ihtum, iiithyia, Leiicothea. 

Pnnrzr^rr m, ™ a **™™**. *>**«* t* a* 

l‘“ ,;' ,h ' nG ° f *“> G ™ aks . I* « probable that the name hy 
whirl! the Romans know her was of purely Etnisean origin Like 
her counterparts the Orcek and Roman mythology, is * 
wintid armed, and with the ffigis on her breast, but in addition has 

HonsetiniEw wings. u ™ 

Tho other gods represented on Etruscan monuments arc 
,^™“ Sr vho “ 1,is thnndeehtflis hy night, as Jupiter did 

\ ktovis or Vmnve, whose thunderbolts made those thoy struck deaf 
Ebolk or Iftv.ct.e.—Heron!es, a favourite god of the Etruscans 
Bh.rat.txs, or Vulcan, represented with a hammer and pincers 
1 trnraunra, tho Etruscan Bacchus, also celled Vamnimja 
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Aplet, or Apollo, w-hu often appears on Etruscan monuments as 
God of the Sun, being Rome times called Uhl. 

Turits, or Mercury* 

Tttius, or Venus. 

Thixin, the gpdiees of she da mi—Aurora. 

Loss a, or Lau, the Etruscan buna or Diana. 

NfcrnofJS, or >'cptuiio, is of rare occurrence on Etruscan monu¬ 
ments. 

CArfTcrji and Puutukk,—C astor and Fdllu^ are frequently repre¬ 
sented on mirrors 

Nortja, the Fortaum of the Etruscans, 

Yoltohsj., the great goddess, at whose diri no the confederate 
princes of Etruria held their comic its* 

] Torta, the goddess of gardens. 

Las a, or Mean.—T he goddess of fate, who i» represented with 
w,l! ?Ps sometimes with ll hammer and nail, as if fixing unalterably 
her decrees, hut more frequently with a bottle in one hand and a 
stylus in the other, with which she inscribes her decisions, 

Maxtijs ui id Mama, iho I’hito and Erossrpino -of !li!< Etruscan 
creed, IVIantus is represented as an old man wearing a crown, with 
wings at his shoulders., and a torch, or it may tic large nails m his 
hands, to show the inevitable character of his decrees. Of Mania 
we have no decided representation, hut she in probably figured in 
some of the female demons who were supposed to bo present at 
scenes of death and slaughter. She was a fearful deity, who was 
propitiated by human sacrifices, 

CdAP.cry, the great conductor of souls, the rnfomal Mercury of the 
Etruscans the chief minister of Mantas, is often introduced on septib 
ehml monuments, with his numerous attendant demons and Furies. 

L'ho Etruscans also represented mythological animals in clay and 
bronze* The style of these figures, which has all the defects which 
primitive art could not avoid, is sufficiently characteristic of them ; 
the most remarkable is the Cliimam, a monster having the bodv of 
a lion, a goat's head springing from its hack, and a serpent for a 
tail. A bronze chimuera is in the Florentine Gallery, with an 
inscription in Etruscan characters on Ihe fore leg. The celebrated 
wolf of the Capitol is also nu Etruscan work. Griffins, sphinxes, 
hippocamps, or na monsters, Scvlla, with a double fish’s tail, and 
Typhous, with winged hitman bodies, terminating in serpents instead 
of legs, are also found on Etruscan monuments in a better stylo of 
art, being of a later period. 
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GrcA toad lirmnn .—“As it is l»y the knowledge of mythology 
mtjiI iho characteristic Attributes of each deity or hero, Iti con 
nexion with the creed and traditions of the- Greeks and Humans, 
tlirti the various sculptured representations of their deities and 
heroes can be known; we shall give a concise enumeration of 
their distinctive characteristics and Attributes, from Winkclman 
iind iMUUer." A dictionary of mythology will affurd every iufor- 
matii iii with regard to the history of those deities, but wo shall 
more particularly devote our attention to the ilhistmlion of the 
attributes and characteristic* of the deities as visible in figured 
representation, and os given to them b ? Greek nnd Korean sculp¬ 
tor. 

The forms and attributes of nearly all the Greek and Korean 
deities are very uncertain, and thoir number is considerable and 
various, for, os deem confesses, 11 Nos Decs omnes on facie novimus. 
qitlk pic tores, fictoresque voluernnt;” The mode of representing 
them dejvended on the caprice of painters and fabulists. We shall 
therefore carefully fallow the authorities we have taken as onr guide, 

~Wc- shat] first enumerate the farms adopted by the ancient sculp¬ 
tors in their representation of the human figure. They were the 
following, and were in close connexion with the spaces which they 
occupied and were intended to fill: 

The Herha, which wna a human head on a pillar, having the 
proportions of ihe human form. It was an intermediate step 
between the isolated statue and the pillar from wldch the isolated 
statue was historically developed. 

The Bust, a representation of the head down to tbo shoulder, 
sometimes also with the breast and waist, was derived from the 
Hernia. 

Tlio Statl'X was the complete development of the human form, 
and was destined to stand filonev 'Ike temple images of the gods' 
which are the more perfect representations of the human form, were 
generally isolated statues. 

The Uitour was when two or more statues were combined. It 
™ A foiTO frequently used among the Greeks for pediments of 
temples. The centre figure was then rendered more prominent hv 
greater dimensions, the other figures being nr ranged on both Bides of 
ir. A pyramidal form was thus given to the grorrp, in order to 
adapt it to the shape of the pediment 

• Vfe liftV* nindf! krge titimb finm Muller, hut our Mvim.■ must h iln.i („* i, 
m indlKpcajfthJeairthcdty on th\a guhj<«L 
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Wo shall farther enumerate hots the different kinds of garment H 
adopted.ns drapery by the l! reek and Homan .sculptors, as frequent 
nu iuion will 3>c made of them in the descriptions of Greek ami 
Roman sculpture, 

Grecian Costttmh 

Among the Greeks their garmente were divided into fr&pura, 
Ila-Hso that were drawn over, and hrfiXfaaTa, those. that were thrown 


round the body. The male Chiton was a woollen shirt, originally 
without sleeves, which was then named the Dorian, The Ionian was 
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a long linen garment In many folds, with sleeves. The hi mat ion was 
a large square garment worn over the chiton, generally drawn round 
from the left arm, which held it fast, across tho back, and then over 
the right arm, or else through beneath it towards the left arm. 
Essentially different from these was the Chlainys, which was adopted 
in Greece, especially by horsemen and ephebi. It was a mantlo 
fastened on the right shoulder with a buckle or clasp (s-c/sin 7), and 
falling down atlong tho thigh in two lengthened skirts. Covering 
on tho head was seldom introduced in sculpture ; the only coverings 
introduced are thopetasus, which was worn by horsemen and ephebi, 
and tho Phrygian cap, which is usually given to Paris. 


* Gum an Female Costume. 

Among the Chitons of tho women, tho Doric and Ionic are easily 
distinguished. Tho former, the old Hellenic, was a garment of 
woollen cloth, not very large, without sleeves, nnd fastened on the 
shoulders by claspR. This, also called the o^urros xitu>v, was fre¬ 
quently so short as not to reach the knees. It 
was only joined together on one side, and on 
tho other was left partly open or slit up, to 
allow a free motion of the limbs. Diana and 
the Amazons are frequently represented in this 
chiton. The Ionic, which the Athenians bor¬ 
rowed from the Ionians, was of linen, all sewed, 
provided with sleeves, very long and in many 
folds. In both, for the ordinary costume, the 
girdle is essential ; it lies around the 

luins, and by the gathering up of the garment 
forms the koAttos. There was also a peculiar 
kind of dress, which seems to hnvo been a 
species of double chiton, called &rAot«, &rrA/*£<«', 
and ijm&nrXoifkov. It was the upper jwirt of the 
cloth forming the chiton, which was larger 
than was required for the ordinaiy chiton, and 
war therefore thrown over tho front and back. Hie himation of 
women had in general tho same form as that worn by men j a 
common use, therefore, might have existed. Tho mode of wearing 
was nearly the same, only the envelopment was generally more 
complete and the arrangement of the folds richer. 

The pcplos was an ample shawl, which was worn round tho body. 
Sometimes it was so arranged as to cover the head, while it enveloped 
the body. It was so worn by brides. 
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Koman Costume. 

Tho Koman tunic, like the Greek chiton, was a woollen under* 
garment. It was sometimes girded with a belt, or girdle, round the 
waist, but Wits usually worn loose. The toga was an outer garment, 
of a semi-omnlnr shape and of great length, and so worn as to let 
its ends fall on both sides down to the ground in considerable 
masses. 'Hie stula, which was a tunic with a broad border, and the 
palla, which was a kind of largo shawl worn over the stela, were 
female dresses. 


THE TWELVE OLYMPIAN DEITIES. 

ZKUS.—J Ul’ITER. 

lie was represented cither standing or sitting. The sitting pos¬ 
ture, in which the Inanition, which is sunk down to the loins, 
forms the usual drapery, is con¬ 
nected with the idea of tranquil 
power, victorious rest. The standing 
posture, in which the himation is 
often entirely discarded, or only the 
back is covered, carries with it the 
idea of activity; Zeus is then con¬ 
ceived as protector, patron of political 
activity, or as the god who punishes 
and guards with thunderbolts. The 
characteristic features of his head (as 
stamped by Phidias) are remarkable 
in the arrangement of the hair, which 
rose up from the centre of the fore¬ 
head, and then fell down on both 
sides liko a mane; the brow clear 
and bright above, but greatly arch¬ 
ing forward beneath, mild lineaments 
round the upper lip and cheeks, the 
full rich beard descending in large 
wavy (Tosses. Ho was also given a 
noble, ample, and open chest, as well 

ns a powerful but not uu unduly eularged muscular develop¬ 
ment of tho whole body. His usual attributes aro the sceptre, 
eagle, thunderbolt, and a figure of Victory in bis hand, 
and sometimes a cornucopia. The Olympian Zeus sometimes wears 
a wreath of olive, and tho Dodonean Zeus a wreath of oak leaves. 
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In tho diameter of Zens Meilicliios lie assumed a more youthful and 
softer form, with less beard and masculine vigour in tho coun¬ 
tenance. In the character of Zeus Orkios, the oath avenger at. 
Olympia, he appeared the most terrible, with a thunderbolt in each 



jrrmut Olympus or mini a?. 


hand. Sometimes he appears represented ns a child, in accordance 
with the Cretan myth, with tho goat Amaltlue, or lying on the 
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ground, with tho Curetes around him. He frequently also appears, 
especially in the later period of ort, under the metamorphosed forms 
of a bull carrying off Europe, of a swan embracing Leda, of a satyr 
enclasping Antiope, of an eagle bearing away Ganymede. Under 
Adrian ho was worship|>od as Jupiter Serapia, assuming the attributes 
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of an Egyptian deity who presided over tire dead. He is then 
usually represented with a mud ins on his head, and rays. 

Busts : — 

Colossal bust found at Otricoli, Vatican; another in tho 
Boboli Gardens, Florence ; others in the British Museum. 

Serupis, Vatican. British Museum. 

Statues :— 

The Veruspi Jupiter. 

A seated statue in the Vatican. 

Hk&a. — Juno. 

The principal attribute of Hera is the veil which the betrothed 
virgin draws around her, as the synil>ol of her separation from the 
rest of the world. Phidias characterizes her, in tho friezo of tho 
Parthenon, by the throwing back of the veil. i>he generally wears 
a sort of crown, or diadem, called stfjthanos. The countenance of 
Hera, as it was established, probably by Polyclitus, presents forms 
of unfading bloom and ripened beauty', softly rounded, without too 
much plumpness; awe-inspiring, but free from ruggedness, ns ex¬ 
emplified in the noble colossal head of the villa Ludovisi. The 
forehead, encompassed with hair flowing obliquely down, forms a 
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gently arched triangle; the rounded and open eyes lot4: straight 
forward. Winkehnan remarks that she may be known, not only 
by her lofty diadem, but by her Luge eyes, and art imperious 
mouth, I he line of which is sc characteristic that wo can nay, simply 
from svL-ing such a mouth in profile, that it is a. head of Juno, Her 
figure is blooming, completely developed, that (if n matron who 
always continues to bathe, os is related of Hera, in the (bantam of 



virginity. Her costntne is a chiton, which merely leave* the neck 
and -inns bare, anrl a himutign, which lies around the middle of the 
figure; In statues of improved art, the veil is for the meet part 
thrown towards tho Ijack of the head, or omitted altogether* By 
the Romans she was frequently represented as the giddeas of icar¬ 
riage, Juno E'rmmbn, The Romans hud also a peculiar mode of 
representing her as Juno Sospita, with a gout’s &kin round her body, 
n double turbo, a lance and shield, 

Tho peacock was consecrated to her. 

Busts :— 

The Ludovisi bust. 

Statues 

Tho 1’amese Juno* Naples. 

The Jtarberini Juuo, in tho Vatican. 

POSEII WH .— hi EPTUS E, 

Poseidon was for the most part, in ear lier tinic-s o^adully, n-pre 
ncnted in lofty repose, and carefully draped; although, however, he 
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was even tlint time also sculptured entirely nakutI T and In violent 
lotion. The flourishing period of Greek art enfolded the idea more 
characteristically; it gave to Foecidon, wilh a somewhat more 
slender structure of body, a stronger moscuilar development than tu- 
iJetis, which i» generally rendered very prominent by the posture, 
and to the countenance more angular forms, and lees clearness and 
repose in the features; his hair also is less flowing, more bristling 



and disordered, and the pine wreath Forma for it a fitting, nltiimigh 
not frequently used, ornament- lie is Frequently represented with 
hi* spouse Amphi trite, accompanied by sou gods, His amour with 
tin.; Fountain nymph Amytuono, also forms a frequent subject in 
figured representation. Ilia attributed were the trident, and the 
dolphin. 

Bust 

From Ostia, in the Vatican. 

^TA FUB5 1 

In the western pediment of the Parthenon, 

Torso in the British Museum. 


D —Cl® 

Dcmotcr appears more matronly and uiotherliko than ITem, the 
expression of her counteoanoe, the look port of which is concealed 
by nn upper garment, or a veil, is softer and milder- her form 
appears, in completely enveloping drapery, broader and fuller, ris 
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becomes the mu the r of all (imfifiTjrup). The crown iff Aim-vin, j loppy 
iind < avtt of com in her bunds, the torches the fruit-bosket, also rhv 
swine beside her, are the most frequent attributes. 

The goddess is not unfrequenUy been enthroned alone, or with 
her daughter, Persephone, Proserpine. 

S r ATt: sm : 

Ceres, in the Villa liorghesft- iVkiidi Muntia. 

Veres. Villa AI bam. 

Cores. Louvre. 


Apollo. 

Apollo was u favourite subject of the great artists who immediately 
preceded Phidias, At that period Apollo‘was formed more mature 
iaid manly than afterwards, with limbs stronger and broader, coun¬ 
tenance rounder and shorter ; the expression more serious and atom 
than : Lrtihd.de and attractive, fur the most pail tin draped, when he 
was not imagined as the Pythian CkhtmediLL J te Is shown thus in 
numerous statues, many vase paintings,and aliso coins. On there we 
find the elder firm of the head of Apollo often very gracefully de¬ 
veloped, but still the «ime on the whole, until down io the time of 
Philip. The laurel wreath, and the hair parted at the crown, 
shaded to the side along the forehead, usually waving down the 
neck, sometimes, however, elIho taken up and pinned together, hero 
serve particularly to designate tbo god. 

r Jlte more slender shape, the moiro lengthened oval of the Lead, 
and the more animated expression, Apollo doubtless received os- 
IH-eirdly frean the younger Attic school, by which he was frequently 
sculptured. The god was now conceived altogether younger, with¬ 
out any sign of manly ripeness, as a youth not yet developed into 
manhood, in whoso forms, however, the tenderness of youth seemed 
wonderfully combined with mWvo strength. The’' longtsh oval 
countenance, which the bow of the hair (erobylns) above tbo fore¬ 
head often lengthened util! more, and which served os an npex to 
the entire upatriving form, has at the same time a soft fulness and 
massive firmness; in every feature is manifested a lofty, proud, and 
clear intelligence, whatever the modification* may bo. The forms 
of the body arc slender and supple; the hips high, the thighs 
lengthy; Hie muscles without individual prominence, rather fused 
into one another, are still so marked as that agility, elasticity of 
fonn, and energy of movement, become evident. However, the 
configuration here inclines tiometlines more to the gymnastic 
strength of Homes, some times to the effeminate fulness of 
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Dionysus. According to Winkclnmn, the highest conception of 
ideal male beauty is especially expressed in the Apollo, in whom 
strength of adult years is found united with the soft forms of the 
most beautiful spring-time of youth. The artistic representations 
of this deity may be given as the following:— 

1. Apollo Callinicos having just slain his adversary, Python or 

Tityos, his countenance still expressive of anger and 
disdain, and noble pride of conquest; as in the Apollo 
Ilelvidero. 

2. The god reposing from battle, his right arm resting on his 

head, and the quiver, with closed lid hangiug beside him ; 
as in the Apollino, of the Florentine Gallery. 

3. The lyre-playing Apollo (Cithanedus), who up]wars vari¬ 

ously costumed, ulthough a complete envelopment in the 
chlaiuys here-prevails, as in the Apollo Cithanedus of the 
Vatican. 

4. The l’ythian Agonistes. In this the drapery is perfected 

into tlio solemn and gorgeous costume of the Pythian 
Stohi, exhibiting at the same time a soft, roundish, almost 
feminine form. 

Amu BirrKs: 

The lyre, a bow and quiver, a griffin. 

Statues : 

Early. —The Apollo of Canachus. Paris. 

The Apollo Callinicos, or Belvidere. Vatican. 

Apollo Lyoius, or Apollino. Florentine Gallery. 

Apollo Cithanedus. Vatican. 

Apollo Sauroctonos. Vatican. In bronze, in tho Villa Albani. 
Apollo Cithanedus, seated, in porphyry. Naples. 

Apollo Mnsagetes. Naples. 

A small statue of Apollo, in bronze. Naples. 

Antons.— Diana. 

In the earlier style the goddess invariably appears in long and 
elegant drapery (in Stola). In later times, when Soopas, Praxiteles, 
and others hail perfected tho ideal, Artemis, like Apollo, was 
formed sleuder and light-footed, her hips and breast without the 
fulness of womanhood; tho still undeveloped forms of both sexes 
before puberty, hero seem, as it wore, arrested, and only unfolded 
into greater size. The eouuteuauoo is that of Apollo, only with 
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less prominent fomin, iuor 1 lender and rounded; ihe hair la often 
bound up over the forehead into a knot (ra-obylus), but ill ofteuer 
gathered together into a bow at the back, or on the crown of the 
head. Her dress was a Doric chiton, either girt high, or flowing 


PIANA TMTOBUB, 


down to the feet. She Ls often represented in statues ;ls Artemi 
the huntress, in very animated movement; sometimes hi the act of 
taking tho arrow from the quiver iti order to discharge it ■ some¬ 
times oil tho point of shooting it, She i* generally represented 
under two phases : as a slaying doily, iu connection with the duue, 
and m a life-giving, light-bringing goddess (Imuifora), when she 
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appears balding a torch, The Greeks him* also given her thieo 
different characters: as ihe muon, she was Lucius; ns the goddess 
of the eha-e. Diutni; as a deity of the lower regions. Hecate, When 
repreaonted under thin triple form, wiih corresponding attributes, 
Hie was styled Triformis, or Trivia, as statues of thin kind wen.' 
usually placed in towns and villages where three ways met. As 
■ ho Artemis of tlie Ephesians, she was the person]fieuiion of the 
fructifying and all-nourishing power of nature. Her image in 
this character represented her with many bcea.’.Ls (roAiyuHrm, 
multi mamma). 

Her attributes are the Low, quiver, and urflows; or a spear, slag! 
aud dogs. 

Statues: 

Diana a Ja bio he. Louvre, 

Diana of Gftbii, LoUYTO. 

Diana Yenatrix. Vatican* 

Diana. Florentine Gallery, 

Diana Triform is. Drilish Museum. 

Diana , draped. British Museum. 

I D:eu AST us .—V vlcas. 

Heplitebtos was represented as an industrious and vigorous man, 
bearded, and of a mature age. lie is more dearly recognised in the 
few' works which remain of him by his semi-oval cap, and the chi torn 
which leaves the right shoulder and arm uncovered. He holds u 
hammer or some other instrument iu his hand. 


Atsbul— 311 n e 

In the statues of early Grech art, in its more advanced state, 
Athena always appear* in martial costume, stepping forward more 
or less; elnd over the chiton with a Mtiflly-folded jicplos, and a 
icgis, which sometimes also Iny over the left arm, serving as a 
large shield, or covered Eho whole bach, brides the breast: in Liter 
time's, on the contrary, it became more and more (an it me led. Tlu: 
outlines of the body have less feminine fulness in the hijw and 
breast, at the same time that the forme of the legs, anus, mid buck 
are developed in a more masculine maimer. The countenatuw has 
already the pe&itkr cast which improved art further unfolded, but 
at the Bftiuo time very harsh and ungraceful features. Since I hldijia 
perfected Ehe ideal of Athena, turn* pul Miriotumess, sclf-^utuscjon.-. 
power, and clearness of intellect always remained the fuadumcntul 
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character of 1’alW Her virginity is nothing else than exultation 
above ull feminine weaklier; she in too masculine hereelf to be 
capable of surrendering herself to man. The pure forehead, the 
long and finely-shaped nose, thu somewhat stem cast of the mouth 
and cheeks, the large and almost angular chin, the eyes not fully 
opened and rather downcast, the hair artlessly shaded back along 
the brow, and tlowing down nj>on the neck: all features in which 
early harshness appears transformed into grandeur, are in complete 
accordance with this wonderful ideal creation. She is chiefly 
characterized by her helmet, either the lofty, highly-ornamented 
I Indian helmet, which is given to her in the gem of Aspasus and 
on the coins of Athens after the time of I’liidias, or the close fittin- 
unadorned Corinthian helmet, as on the coins of Corinth and in the 


UKAO or PALLAS, WITH OOKLVTHIAN IILLNLT. 



1Vlla “"f Vell ? t * i - ' n ‘® modification, of this fori., ,t,nd in intimate 
conncctmn wrth the draper,-. Athena, in the ft* place, 1„" , 

man,- atatues of the perfected „yle, a hi,nation ,hrow„ it J 
* Kr "° “ 4,ml falling over in front, it lie, merely around t>„] 
I':",',: heighten, the majvl CH” 

of the form or m a, to conceal the left arm and a portion of the 

ThUAth^ f "‘ e . Kudde “ rec « iv ®* » 1-eeuliarl, pearef,,] character 
I Ins Athena luis always the shield resting on the ground w . t ’ 

It altogether; ,l.o i, accordingly conceived a. a vietonona (hence ,l! 
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the Nike in her han<l) ami peacefully-ruling goddess. Of this kind 
wa« the celebrated chryselephantine statue by Phidias in the 
Parthenon. In contrast to it stand the statues of Pallas in the 
Doric chiton, with the hemidiploidion, but without the himation ; 



a costume which is immediately adapted f«»r comlwit. With this 
draper}’ agrees very well an uplifted shield, which characterized 
the Pallas Pro machos of Phidias, and is probably to l>o restored in 
many statues of Pallas executed after a sublime model, which 
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exhibit aumicivlmt more combitive action than usual in die bold 
7 e pP * t,,h snd the whole baling of (lie Mv, and are 

cludingi ,]hW b J thc particularly powerful ami atliTelie form of the 
limbs. ^ Mhero. therefore Athena appeor« in smaller works of arl, 
matching to battle or nhtndy engaged in combat, uplifting dm 
ance t or hurling tl w thunderbolt, she has always this drapery. 
However she is also to be found in Hie same garb os a politically 
active, as an oratorical, and without helmet or agU, as a peace- 



establishing goddess ; and this more lightly dad At bona i« aJ^ to 
be found in small bronze statues with shield laid down, and a nate m 
m i he hand, especially in reference to conquests just achieved! 
Attuibctes : 

An olive branch, a serpent, an owl, ft cock, a lance, a shield 
with the Gorgon Medusa's head on if 

Statute : 

Early .—Minerva Folia*, at Athens. 

Pallas Athena, from JEgina. Munich. 

Paltajs from Ilorvtdnneriin. Naples, 

Pallim of ^ ylb'tii. Louvre. 

The Faracse Minerva. Naples. 

Prd las Athena, Vatican. 

Pallas, Dresden. 

Minerva Medico. Vatican, 

Fragments of Sfotnft, fiom the western pediment of ilie 
J arthenon, m the British Museum, 


Ants.— Mai & 


A compact and muscular development, a thick, fl^hj neofc tlIU 
A’ l '* J r de ™ i et ™ ljelu, 'S noiVDTOilljr to ,|, 0 

e *’ AlCN iuM slll,ilit ‘ 1 ' foiMwIwit moro wiilolTli's. 


.v rmo l oo v of set l ptune. 


tended qostrib, a less Kunato forehead than cither sow* of Jupiter* 
With regard to age, he appears more munly than Apol lo, and even 
than Hermes, the youth (ephebo*) among the gpdK—as a youthful 
man, whom, like almost nil heroes, early art formed with n lieard, 
improved art, cm the contrary, without beard; the former repre¬ 
sentation, however, was also preserved in many districts and for 
many purposes. 

The drapery' of Aires, where ho docs not appear entirely iin,- 
drc£&od t is a cldamys. ( hi reliefs in the archaic style he is seen 
in armour ; in later times be retained merely the helmet. Hu 
usually stands; a vigorous stride marks ihc Gnidhtls on Homan 
c.hinsj the legionary eagle and uthor signs, the Stator and l iter 
(who recovered them}; victories, traphie*, mid the olive brandi, 
the Victor niid Pacifier* Scopus sculptured a Kitting Aren, he was 
doubtless conceived as reposing in a mild mood, which seems also 
to bo the meaning of one of tho chief statues extant (the Ludovisi 
Mam), in which a copy after Scopes is, perhaps, preserved to tis. 
In gruups be is frequently represented together with Aphrodite, 
symbolical of the union of war and love, which in the posture of 
the bodies and disposition of the drapery, indicate a famous original, 
Tn Homan art he is sometimes represented as descending to Rhea 
Silvia, a subject pleasing to the Romans, os they considered him 
their progenitor. 

Attributes :— 

Spear, helmet, and shield. Tho wolf and woodpecker were 
sac real to him. 

StaTU IS 

The bndovUi Mars, Villa Ludovisi, Home. 

Borghe-sio Mars. Louvre, 

Mare and Venus, Florentine Gallery. 

A e-ei nos i t*’.— V ux m. 

When art, in the cych of Aphrodite, soared nliove rude shines ami 
shapeless idols, it suggested the idea of u god dees poweiffttlly sway¬ 
ing, und everywhere prevailing ; it was usual to repn sent her 
eulhroned, with symbols of blooming lint tire and luxuriant fertility; 
her drapery was complete, only that, perhaps, ihc chiton partly dls- 
eluBod her left breast, and gracefully-folded. as an affected grace in 
drapery ami motion belonged, of nil olhern, to the elijunctor of Aphro¬ 
dite. Art in the L Indian period also represented hi Aphrodite the 
sexual relation in ite snoredness and dignity. Later Attic art at first 
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treated tlie idea of Aphrodite with a purely sensual euthoriaeni, 
or.il deified in her no longer a world-swaying power, hnt the jndi- 
vidual embodiment of the most charming womanhood ; nay. it oven 
plueod this ideal, released from mom] relations, in decided contrast 
therewith. The forms which improved art gave to Aphrodite are 
meetly ihote natural to Ihe sex. She is altogether a woman, in a 
ranch fuller sense of llie word, than Athena or Artemis. The 
ripened bloom of she virgin is-, in many modifications, the stage of 
phyri^l advancement which is adhered to in the forms of the body 
The shouldero fire narrow, the Wm has a maidenly development, 

r ,; of tIj0 h ‘P® kffujre away into elegantly shaped feet, 

winch, little adapted for standing or treading firmly, scam to betray 
a homed and tender gait The countenance of jnnonian fiilncw, 
run! grand development of features in the elder representation* 
appears aiter^ more delicate and lengthened; the languishing 
eye (typo*) and smiling month are combined with the general exrmZ 

** on 'Tin- hair i s aaraged with elegance 

usually encircled hy a diadem, nnd gathered info ii in the earlier 
repress ntai ions, but knotted together into a how (cjobyh*) j„ [ho 
linumpod statues of Venus, produced by later art. Here also the 
essential modificaUcos of the form, are closely connected with' the 
drapery, lias entirely dipped Aphrodite, who, however for the 
mast part wears only attin chiton, which hut slightly cancel the 
bxh, and with a groeeful movement of the left arm merely diaw* 
F " r ™ a little upper garment, which is felling down behind 
'“ I"? T t3 " VTtmm thC efir,V art ^ s ' accnnling to 

\\ mVolman this celcHtial Yen™, the daughter of Jupiter and 
Harm omit, ■« different from the other Venus, who is the daughter of 
lh ™V ^J^^tin^hod, he says, hy a high diadem of the kind 
]h u, mr to Juno. She was worshipped in Korea® tun® « mother 
Aphrodite Venn* <■ diet nr, ami honoured by munerous reprogonta- 
i.un^ iwrllyus the progenitrix of tlm Julian family, partly as the 
goddess of lawful, wedded love. The style of the period in which 
," s I,J; ; ,ITjt ‘ r rc P^Mi.'.*,ion originated, combined to give to this 
° J|KH “ f *‘ ah, f f Aphrodite rounder and stronger fo«na, charter 
proportion* of figure, and a more matronly character than 
otherwise the custom in regard to this goddess. y OTT cIcer] . r 
diatmgojslml from theso is a second class of w fatten ,]f Vcuiis 

" Ll< *’ w,tJwnt (lj ‘ chiton, have only an upper garment thrown 

round t!io lower portion of ,ho body, and J d.S.d ll tho 

v" U! e P of " ,,Q fwt ™ 11 slight clsvetion, „ s j„ 

' “ f , J ’' u »« the goddess appronoljoa a !, tr „i„ u ; n 

Mp “ : " r ' ,rn ’“ of ‘ ho Mv "re nmsAsbly fi n „, nn d, thoarf, 
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blender, powerful, the bosom less rounded tlum in others, and the 
countenance furnished with more prominent features, not without 
tho expression of pride and self-consciousness. In this class of 
statues, therefore, we must recognise a Venus victorious, whether 
she embraced Ares himself, or held 
in her liunds his helmet and shield, 
or a palm, or the apple, as a sign 
of victor)'. She is also represented 
in a less powerful form, but of 
greater fulness and roundness, as 
Anauyomk.vk, which represents her 
at tho bath covering her bosom 
with a piece of drapery which 
hangs round behind her. Another 
form, over delicate and flowing, is 
observable in tire meretricious statue 
of Aphrodito Callipygoe. On the 
other hand, ancient art felt itself 
challenged to the observance of the 
purest proportions, the most fault¬ 
less representation of beautiful 
forms, when the goddess appeared 
completely unveiled. Although 
the bath was originally imagined 
as the occasion of this unveiling, 
here all reference to action dis¬ 
appears ; the statue is entirely a 
symbol of female loveliness, height¬ 
ened by the manifestation of natural 
shame, and of womnnhood in gene¬ 
ral. Of this kind was the cele¬ 
brated Venus of Cnidos, by Praxi¬ 
teles, of which the Venus do Medici, 
the Venus of tlie Capitol, and other 
V onuses in a similar position, are 
supposed to be either imitations or 
copies. Other attitudes which indi¬ 
cat© more movement and action, rntrs or tux caittol. 

notwithstanding the particular 

charms which they unfold, have not the same pervading and uni¬ 
form fulness of beauty as tho chief statues before described. To 
this class belong those crouching in the bath, girding themselves 
with the cestus, putting on a shoulder-belt or sandals. 
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In groups Aphrodite frequently appears with her child Bids in 
fondling representations, and with tho t horite (Graces), when she 
is ;uli i rued, by them. 1 here are also numerous reprGKCutadgtU) of 
Aphrodite as a sea deity, in which the loveliest product of the 
watery deep is usually combined and placed in contrast with i fie 
grotesque beings which are destined to express the wild and 
changeable nature of the ocean. Among the proper love intrigues 
of Aphrodite, her amour with Area and the legend of Adonis gave 
not a little occupation to Greek art in the good times. More works 
of art relate to the Trojan my thus; the competition for the prize of 
beamy gave to artists of different kinds occasion for manifold 
rep resents tions, A very excel lent work of sculpture—Aphrodite pore 
wading Helen to fulfil her promise to Paris^foims the bnsit# of 
numerous reliefs still preserved, Tho goddess is frequently seen 
aiding lovers—for instance, Bolens in the obtaimnont of Thetis* 
especial ly in vase paintings, either enthroned or stand in" hat 
always completely draped, for the naked Aphrodite of later lit in 
foretgn to the vase style. Here we only recognise her by her 
elegant drapery and her manner of bolding it, and ali» by her 
attributes. 


Attsi iiijtib : — 

The dove, tho swan, the swallow, the sparrow, a bird called 
lynx, the myrtle, thu rose, tho apple, a mirror* 

Early 52 trrnns lqs ; 

0l] Ul ° triangular altar, Louvre; on tho patent m Hl0 
Capitol* 


Sr.iTUt-s: — - 


Tho Venus do Medici, Florentine Gallery. 

Venus Viclrix, of Aides, Louvre. 

Venus of t he Capitol* 

Repetition in the British Museum, 

Venus Genetris, Louvre. According to Ffaxmnu, 
of the draped Venus of Cos, 

Venus of Arles, Louvre, 


a copy 


Townoly Venue, iSri i: E^h Museum* 

Voti us Callipygi s, Naples* 

Venus Yictris, with Cupid, of Capua, Naples. 

Venus of Ostia, called also Aiigeroua, British Musunm 
1 ruiichiug Venus, Florentine Gallery* 

V emm of Monophantus, Chigi Palace. Home* 
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EJkELM KS- 31 KHCUIEY. 

By tJ]Q aboriginal inhabitants of Greece, Hermes was represented 
-v- the giver of all good, in the form of a stake provided with a 
bearded head and a phallus, In the further advance of civilization, 
- in a ml traffic Wing the chief object <-\~ men’s vri.sh.-s. he vaw con¬ 
verted into an ie6onote real and mercantile deity, and received the 
form (if an active, powerful man with thick pointed board, and long 
treses, in a chlamys thrown back—(ho dross lest adapted f li¬ 
mp ill movement—with it. travelling bat, talaria, and the fcerykeiun 
(caducous) in hie hand, which is often like a sceptre. He in thaw 
exhibited universally in works of curly art 

The higher development of the form of Hermes originated with 
the Gymnasia, over which the god had presided from early times, aw 
he from whom flows corporeal vigour- 
It is probably to ho ascribed to the 
later Attic school, after the Peloponne¬ 
sian war. Ho now became the gym¬ 
nast icalIv perfected ephaboa, w ith large 
expanded chest, slender but powerful 
limbs, which had revival their de¬ 
velopment especially through the exer¬ 
cises of the Pentathlon (running, leap¬ 
ing, arid tho discus); his drafts that of 
the Attic cpliebl, a chhmiys, which ap¬ 
pears. for the most part much abridged, 
and not !Uifrequently the petasQe as a 
covering fur the head, the hair of 
which, according to the custom of 
young men at that age, appears cut 
short away, and not nmch curled. The 
features indicated a calm and acute 
intellect, and a friendly, benevolent 
disposition, which is also expressed in 
the gentle inclination of the head; (hey 
do not pretend to the noble and proud 
look of Apollo, but with broader and Huttoi luntis, have still some¬ 
thing uncommonly fine and graceful, Winkohnan remarks ; ik Tho 
youth which is so beautiful in Apollo, advances to mature years in 
other youth fid god*, and bocoinefl manly In Mercury and Mar*. 
Mercury is distinguished by a particular delicacy of countenance 
which Aristophanes would have called Amifw jBAfmoc, an Attic look, 
and his Imir is short and curly.” Among the statue* we distinguish, 

s 2 
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first, u class iu which the [fciuies ideal evidently ^■ared to its 
highest point t figures of ripened youth, and full of solid strong! 1 l do; 
expression of whose ooimteuince molts into a gentle .suiifc. in firm 
tranquil posture, the chlamys thrown hock from the beautifully turned 
limbs, and wrapped round the left arm 5 in these, Hermes was 
evidently conceived as patron of gy tunic oxercases and beatower of 
bodily strength, as (he palm-troy boride him. also indicates, as 
exemplified m the Bolvidero Mercury. This was formerly styhvl 
on Antinoiin and a Meleager, but its resemblance U> the Fames/' 
Mercury and to a gem io the Florentine Gallery Imvo proved it in 
be a Mercury. Next to these come statues similarly draped, in 
which, however, the gesture of the uplifted right hand shows, that 
Hennas is to be conceived as the god of eloquence, as Hernn* 
Logics; a conception which was very easily and naturally formed 
out of that of the god of gain and herald of the gods. As executor 
of the commands of Ecus, wo sec him half sitting and already half 
springing up again, in order to hasten away ; sometimes in bronze, 
winging hie flight gaily through the air; also reposing after a long 
journey, when he Leans his arm merely on n pillar, and does nut 
double it over Lis bead—au attitude which would be too effqpuiiato 
and careless for Hermes. Hermes, the performer of sacrifices; the 
protector of cattle, and especially of sheep; the inventor of the lyre, to 
whom therefore the tortoise is sacred : lastly, the guide of souls 
and restorer of the dead to Iile, is seen chiefly in works of slighter 
oompaes. lie i* also represented as a thievish child, ilhiattriting 
the Homeric myth. The purse was an attribute of Hermes in 
later times. 

Attributes :— 

The FetoHos, a travelling hat with a broad brim, which in 
Liter times was adorned with two small wings. The 
hendd'fistaff {pojSSos). The winged sandals (-<*Aa'K The 
caducous, the palm-tree, the tortoise. 


Bi st : — 

In the possession of the Dolce nf Buccleocb. 

Statues —■ 


The Belvidere Mercury, Vatican, 
Mercury, m the Villa Albanu 
The Fameeo Aluroury, British Museum. 
Mercury, Lansdowno House. 

Mercury reposing, in bronze, Naples. 
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HorflA—V EST At 

The foixu of IIlck golden i s that of a woman in matronly costume, 
y T without the character of mother lie standing sit rent or en- 
throned, with broad powerful forma, and a serious express ion in her 
clear and simple features. 

Stauju ;— 

Vesta, formerly in the <7 ms tin inn E Palace, 
llio.s TSUS—BaCCEJUH, 

1 he elder IHotiysos, commonly called the Indian Bacchus, wan 
represen ted under a stately and majestic form, with a magnificent 
! uxturianco of curling hair rest mined hy the mitre, gently flowing 
Ijeanl, clear and blooming features, and 
the oriental richness of an almost femi¬ 
nine drapery, with usual I v, at the sarnie 
time, the drinking cup, or kurdiesion, 
and a Tine-shoot in his hand. It was not 
tilt afterward^—at the time of Wav- 
iteh)n + that the youthful Diotiysu.s con¬ 
ceived as at thoege of Ihe ephebos, wa= 
modified therefrom; in him also the 
corporeal forms, which flow softly into 
one another without any prominent 
museuiar development, bespeak the hali- 
ft'miuiue nature of (he god, and ihe 
features of flic countenance present a 
psculiar Mending of happy intoxica¬ 
tion, with a dark and undefined long¬ 
ing, in which the Bacchian frame of 
feeling appears in ii* moat refined form. ^Yinkelman thus elai- 
factorizes him; tl ln the most beaulilhl Htahies, he always Appears 
with delicate, mind limits, and the hi IE expanded hips of the lb male 
s-esc, for, according to tins fable, he wna brought up an n maiden. 
The forms of his lbnbu are soft and flowing, as though inflated 
by n gen lie breath, and with scarcely any indication of the bontw 
and cartilages of the knees, pest as these are found in youths of 
the 1 04,bit beautiful sdnrpo. Tho typo of Bacchus is a lovely boy, 
who is treading tlm bomuhiries of (he spring-time of life and 
aih/leseenccv in whom emotions of voluptuousness, like the tender 
shoots of ll pinut, tire budding, and who, us if between sloping 
and waking, half in a dream ol exquisite delight, is beginning to 
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collect and verify the pictures of his fancy; his features are full of 
sweetness, but the joyous maos of his soul is not manifested wholly in 
his countenance," Yet even these forms and features admit of a 


BACCUCS AM) AUtUI, 

grand and powerfully impressive development, in which Dionysus is 
revealed as son of the lightning, as the god of irresistible power. 
The mitra around the forehead, and tho vine or ivy crown throwing 
its shade from above, produce a very advantageous effect in the 
ttacehian expression; the hair flows down softly and in long ringlets 
ou tho shoulders; the l*ody, with the exception of a roe-skin, nfr,U, 
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thrown around it, is usually quite naked, only the feet are some¬ 
time* covered with high, ornamented boots, the Dionysian cothurni; 
the light ivy-entwined staff with the pine cone (narthex, thyrsus) 
serve* as a supporting sceptre. However, a liimation falling down 
to the loins is also suitable to the character of Dionysus ; sometimes, 
too, in later art he is dressed completely in female fashion. The 
posture of the statues of Dionysus is generally that of reclining 
comfortably, or lying; ho is seldom enthroned; in gems and in 
picture* we see him walking with tottering step*, and riding on his 
favourite animals, or drawn by them. A favoured satyr is often 
given him as a support, Metho is his cupbearer. Many other repre¬ 
sentations of Dionysns are found in works of art in connection with 
tla- various myths related of him. His being carried by Hermes as 
a child, and consigned to the care of nymphs and satyrs, his finding 
his bride Ariadne, the Naxian solemnization of his nuptials, are 
frequent subjects in works of art. He is also represented in the 
circle of frenzied nuenads, subduing and punishing l'entheus and 
Lycurgus, the insu Iters and foe* of his worship,and also the piratical 
Tyrrhenians, by means of his bold satyrs, and in rich relievo repre¬ 
sentations, celebrating the triumphs of the conquest of India. 
Attribute* :— 

The thyrsus, the vine, laurel, tho dolphin, tho tiger, u 
serpent, lynx, panther, anJ tho ass. 

Elder on Indian. 

Dust :— 

Indian Bacchus, Louvre, British Museum. 

Statu kb : — 

Indian Bacchus, Vatican; on the border of the muntle is 
inscribed Sardanapalu*. 

Youthful Dionysus. 

Busts :— 

Vatican, British Museum. 

Statues :— ■ 

The Ludovisi Bacchus. 

Bacchus, Villa Albani. 

Bacchus, Louvre. 

Bacchus handing bunch of grajs-s to panther, Vatican. 

Bacchus pouring wine from K&rchecdon, Florentine Gallery. 

Farnoso Bacchus, Naples. 

ltichelieu Bacchus, Louvre. 

Bacchus and Aui|>elus, British Museum. 
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DEITUvS in CONKEDKIOV WITH 3 HONYSYS. 

Satyiis, Faun's. 

1 hoi r uhAractorigtioj are limls powerfully built, but not ennrjUid 
by gymnastics, sometimes flabby, soruotbuo* firm ; mib-raed, 
:i ml othonvisu uiinobTy form oil oountoruuioes, with pointed goatlik* 



iHJSDajturi rArs. 


j^iibo»««w on the n«^ and in „|.| fa lns 
baldnow of til* forehead; the hair bristly ami often civet inoremU , 
h canty tail; these art tliu marks, in voi^ manifold gmdalio!^ how 
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ever, of the figures which wen called sutyre in the genuine language 
of Greek pochy and art, from wMoh the liemm, pacts first ventured 
“ ,1| JP»7' "' llu Hioutifi..,! them with tlte Korean fauni, who are 
.Iesenbe.1 as half men, half goats, and with fonts. Sometimes how. 
aver, tho satyrs rise into vety noble, slender silanes, which are 
-^TO.i.v betrayal by anything hut tho pointed ears, Winfobrem 
rays. “ 1 lie meet beautiful statues of fame present to us an imam of 
npe beautiful yonth, in perfect proportion. Several statues of voting 
■Iilyis and fauna, resembling each other in attitude and feature 
have boon found in Home, the original of which, it is possible, was 
tfo tdchrated satyr cl I'n.xttaW, which was regarded l ly the artist 

himK'll m hm best work/' 

l be mare decided forma may be deified as follows; 

f , b™ofu]Iy reclining Jlute-pWere, with indolence, and 14 slight 
tiutiu of pet uhmea, but without rudeness in tho expression 0 T]ie 
i M,ty and joyous figure of tho cymbalists, 3 . Dancers! 4 The 
wild enthusiast!* iiispin d by Bacchus. 6 s Slender and poworfully- 
mlt t hmiteiy - * Ivmg at eauo, often with pretension to the 

of fiomo g,im work. 7 . Sleepgp stretched out comfort, 
ably, also in a course and indecent manner, exhaling the perfume* of 

f- ljwci ™*»* drawing the garments from the pereou* 

2 IWchant '^ «nd HfiBflBphjxKlitfti, and straggling with them, ft, 
Siityjii occupied with rite processes uT prestating wine in the earliest 
Md «mpleet wr.Der, and exhibiting their mdo efforts with a sort of 
pride. 10. L-arom-ing figures pouringom wine tin tUein^lves. I ]. The 
combatants of the Jynhcnhms, amid whose wildness there gleams 
through, nevorth lesa, tin insolent joviality. Earlier antiquity formed 
-sicyis more tw bugbears and caricatures ; the more tender and 
youthful forms, in which there is combined with tho wdyrio 
character an exceedingly graceful figure and an amiable regoisimesH, 
iirst made their appearance Jr, tho later Attic school. Flax man thus 
cliarectenW them; -The fimrn art youthful, ^nightly, ami 
tecdonnufl, their fhotsa round, expressive of merriment, not without 
an occasional mixture of tnisclMef.” 

SrATLTEK ;— 

11.0 satyr or faun, Capitol. Vatican; ancient copiea of the 
Satyr of Praxiteles, 

Tho Barbarini Faun, Munich, 

J ]ic Faun, m row irn/fre, Capitol. 

Komi an mi Fmiu, British Museum. 

Drunken Fa tin, Vatican. 

The Dancing Fuun, Florentine GalJeiy. 

V oiing Faun playing the pipe, Louvre. 
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SiLtsi. 

Tho older satyrs were generally named Sileni, but one of these 
Silent is e cun m only known as I bo Silcnus, who always accompanies 
I tionyena. lie in usually represented ns a jovial old man, with a bah! 
bend, a puck mom, fat and round, and generally into*ieatc(L Ho In 
generally represented riding on an nsg,or supported by other Batyrs, 
Status :— Silvim.s with inhmt Bacchus in his aims, Lonvro. 
hit to, Vatican, 


I'AX. 

1 'ax.—B efore the age otVinxiM^ he was usually repreaeuted in 
a human form, and was oJutmtferisted by the shephcrd’n pipe. die 
pastoral crook, the disordered Imir, ami also sprouting boms. The 
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goat-footed, horned and hook-nose form became afterwards the rule 
probably through the l’raxitclean art Itn it Pan appears a* an 
aetivi.- Iwii^r wild dancer, and the amusing bnflfoon in the cycle of 
Dionysus, As a ]K>accftil syainx-pkiyor, lie inhabits the grottoes 
consecrated r.. hmn where his figure is not nnfrequently found, amid 
gnieefnl nymphs, hewn out of the living rodt, 
s tATV e :— Pan, u T i t ish M imv it 

-M fXADjg; (B.lCCifANTJ-s). KaCCHJTh, 

'l l ' 0 femtlTc oompamew of Dionysus, in his wanderings through 
the east, am represented as crowned with rtnedeaves, dot hod with 


-ir 


itAtcii .1 stf. 
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aa pj a i ™ •>*«' hands foe tbyrena. They art- db- 

Sf* !.' V **>«*<«*». diebeveltel hair. an,] head 

" 11 hiu-k. With thyrsi, Mvords, ser]ieabs. dismembered roe-caW 
$ mpuiu, etiwl fluttoriii0j loose flying garment^ 

Bas-Relief:— 

Baochwnto, attributed to Scopes, British Muwarn. 


«_ m i a Ll JAK. 

J;;r^ ““““'T™* "Tinted in (rant entirely as men, 
i J>ody oU harm grcfwingon to them hahiud * but afterwards 
perhaps from the time of Phidias, the fonts worn Wended nin. lt 



mw happily, by the joining of the belly and | lrmst n e „ . 
the upper part of a hitman body, (he fume of whose ' 

IHnoted eats, and bristly hair betray an affinity to the satyr 
Statues :— J 


Jior^},^ i eutmir with Era* on its liack Louvn> 

L °a&&* m Iln,,l “ ° f K " lpiOK ' Aris "“ -J fi.pl. ia* 




Metopo-s of (be Parthenon. 
PfrigajUoaii M.i]>h,* 
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Enos.—Curio. 

At first Eros wax represented in temple statues as a boy of 
developed beauty and tender grace of mien, und this mode of repre¬ 
sentation prevails throughout in the different statues of the god still 



CITIO. 


extant. A later art, however, after the time of Alexander, which 
was allied to the toying poetry of the Anacreontic®, preferred 
the childish form for Much purposes. In the imitations of the famous 
statue of Praxiteles, he is represented as a slender, undeveloped 
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lull of 3 1 volI neea mad metivjr , , nm stlv endeavouring to fasten 

\ ,G 7 rin ^ t£> 1,5M 1miv - Ifo w «Ik> frequently represented with 
Psyche. 

Statues:— 

Copies of the Cupid of Fmxitetaa, Vatican, Capitol, ISrilLh 
Museum, Lemma, Villa Alhanu 
Cnpid anil Psyche, Florentine Gallery, 


1 rEEMArjrmjrrtm 

Hermaphroditic was a .favourite subject of later art, 1* i iU r ;Lll 
artistic create of fancy, He combines the form of the f&tnalenei 
Wl ™ ™ of the male. Ho » iinnally reprinted 

reclining in gentle slumhor cm a conch, or fanned white asleeri bv 
utopias. 1 J 

Statu K» :—- 

Florentine Gallery. 

Mila Burglicse. 


Psvchel 


I'y^cho, ay the will, appears nan virgin with 
a lat01 t'«riofL after the myth ofApiilolo*, (hero 
smtations of iho loves of fires and Pfeychc, 


bnlferffy wingn, Al 
rirc fn->jiicul ropre- 


Statue:— 


Psyche, Naples 


■ fuaiTBS. fTbo Graces.1 

wm the atlewhnt* of hW In early Urn™, thov ware 
represented imped. In Inter time*, they were linn red iroroplololy 

m„ mi*,!, end are chemeteriaed by the jolaing of hand*. or Ltal 
eii] bracing. 


fiAHi,T Rbufiesejitation :— 

On triangular altar, Louvre. 

S FAT mss l— 

In the sacristy of fhc Cathedral of Siena, 


Tins Musis, 

In tho nwet aataent work* of art we find «]y |)„, f . mnM - 
i61r ottrll >»*es mnaieal imrtrtnnent*, sueh as the flute, u, 0 ] vre 
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or the barbiton; it was not until tho more modern ideal of Apollo 
Musagctes, in tho garb of the Pythian musicians, was developed, 




TIIK MI'sIX 


that tho number nine was established by several famous artists in 
regard to these virgins, who were in like manner clad for tho mast 
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part in theatrical drapery, with fine intellectual countenance*, dis¬ 
tinguished from one another by expression, attribute*, and sometimes 
also by attitudes. 1. Calliope, the muse of epic poetry, is charac¬ 
terized by a tablet and stylus, and sometimes by a roll of papers. 
2. Clio, the muse of history, is represented either with au open roll 
of paper, or an open chest of books. 3. Euterpe, the muse of lyric 
poetry, is given a flute, and sometimes two flutes. 4. Melpomene, 
the muse of tragedy, is characterized by a tragic mask, the club of 
Hercules, or a sword, her head is surrounded with vino leaves, and 
she wears the cothurnus. 5. Terpsichore, the muse of choral dance 
and song, appears with the lyre and the plectrum. 6. Erato, the 
muse of erotic poetry and mimic imitation, is also clmracterizcd by 
a lyTc. 7. Polymnis, the muse of the sublime hymn, is usually 
represented leaning in a pensive or meditating attitude. 8. I nmia, 
the muse of astronomy, bears a globe in her hard. 9. Thalia, the 
muse of comedy, and idyllic poetry’, is characterized by a comic uutsk, 
a shepherd’s staff, and a wreath of ivy. 'lliey arc sometimes repre¬ 
sented with plumes on their head, supposed to typify their victory 
over the Sirens. 

Statues :— 

In the Vatican. 

In the Museum, Naples. 

In the Villa Borgheso. 

1! as-Rei.ikk :— 

Front of Sarcophagus, British Museum. 

iEsCULAPIUS. 

vEsculupius was represented as a inan of mature age, of Zou.vliko 
but less Miblimc countenance, with mild benevolent expression, his 
copious hair encircled with a fillet, standing in the attitude of one 
ready to help, the himation taken about the left arm, round under- 
thc breast, and drawn tight, and the staff enwreathed with a serpent 
in his right huml. 

Statces :— 

.Esc ul up ins, Vaticau. 

.Kscul.ipiiis, Louvre. 

Hyoikia. 

The goddess of health %vas represented as a virgin of remarkably 
blooming form, who generally gives drink to a serpent from a 
patera in hor left hand. 



HEAD OF CYKLK. 

lOie.i is recognised by a crown of towers, the tympanum as a 
symbol of her enthusiastic worship, ami her car yoked with lions. 

Hams. —Pluto. 

Hades, the ruler of tho shadowy realm, is distinguished from his 
brothers, Zeus and Poseidon, by his heavier drapery, bv his hair 
hanging down upon his forehead, and his sombre aspect. 

Bust :— 

Vatican. 

Statue:— 

Pluto, Vatican. 


Persephone.—Proserpine. 

She is usually represented enthroned by the side of her husband 
Hades, and sometimes in tho act of being carried off by I'ltito. 

Statue :— 

Proserpine, Vatican. 


Moir.k. (Tho Fates.) 

Tlioy were three, Clotho, Lachesis, and Atropos. fn later times, 
Clotho was represented as spinning; Lachcsis, marking out the 
destiny on a globe; Atropos, sitting. Lachesis is ul*, to bo found 
writing, or holding a roll; Atropos showing the hour on a sundial 
or holding scales. 

T YCll e.—Fortu n e. 

She is usually represented with a rudder, as guiding the affairs of 
the world, and a cornucopia sis a symbol of the plentiful gifts of 
nature, and also with a ludl at her feet, showing the varying un- 
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steadiness of fortune. Sometime# she wears a diadem, and a veil 
hanging over the Kick of her head to indicate her mysterious 
origin. 



Statues :— 


rofirrrjne. 


Fortune, Vatican. 

Forlufte, British Museum. 


Nemesis. 

In the earlier times, Nemesis was scarcely to be distinguished 
fr -m iho representations of Aphrodite. So slight wu# the distinction 
between the representations of Nemesis and Aphrodito, that Agorn- 
f-ritus, the sculptor, in losing the prize in com]K>tition with Alcn- 
menes, for making «n Aphrodite, by a slight change (supposed to Iks 
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by the addition of some attribute) transformed his Aphrodite into a 
Nemesis, afterwards called the Nemesis lihamnnsin. A fragment 
of tins statue is now in the British Museum. In later art sho is 
distinguished by the characteristic posture of the right arm; the 
arm beiug half raised, so as to form an auglo, and the robe partly 
withdrawn from the breast. Sometimes a wheel lies at her feet 

Inis. 

Iris, the light*winged messenger of the gods, is sometimes repre¬ 
sented in a long and wide tunic, over which hangs a light upper 
garment; sometimes in a short tunic, with wings to her shoulders 
and wings to her feet, carrying the heralds staff in her left hand, 
and in her right hand u vase (jr/>o;(oes). 

Flora, 

The goddess of flowers and spring, is usually represented with 
flowers in her hand. 

Statue : — 

Famese Flora, Xuples. 

Nike. — Victory. 

Victory is represented in a short tunic, with wings, and usually 
carries a palm. .Sho is also represented writing on a shield, and 
frequently sacrificing a bull. 

Statue :— 

Victory, bronze. Museum, Brescia. 

Bas-Reliefs of Victory sacrificing a bull 
British Museum. 


HEBE. 

Hebe is generally represented completely draped, and with wings, 
pouring nectar from a vase. 

Hercules. 

The heroic ideal is expressed with the highest force in Hercules, 
who was pre-eminently an Hellenic national boro. Strength, steeled 
aud proved by exertion, is the main feature, which early Greek art 
already indicated in its creations, but Myron and Lysippus espe¬ 
cially unfolded into a form which a>uld not again be outdone. Even 
in the statues of tho youthful Hercules, which arc often extremely 
noblo and graceful, this concentrated energy is displayed in the 
enormous strongth of the muscles of his neck, the thickly-set short 
curls of his small head, tho comparatively small oyes, the* great size 
und prominence of tho lower portion of the forehead, and the form 
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trf the entire limbs. Bui ike chamcter cf the victorious wmlatmt 
of monster of the toil-laden hero, is exhibited nwr* clearly by tho 
matured iiguro, such ns it was perfected by Lysippus, Wl * 
predilection, in the protuberant lay era of muscle developed by 
infinite labour, the huge thighs, shoulders, anus breast, nud back, 
and 5l lw> in the earnest features of his compressed oomtenawe. m 



which the impression produced by exertion and fatigue has not V^u 
effaced by t rnualent rvpesc. Both tor ms can si ill be pointed out in 
nn almost unlimited cycle of adventures and combats; and the 
development of the hero can bo traced from the Mipcnt-qnellmg 
child throughout all llie events of hia life, his twelve labour* 
forming tho most frequent subjects of representation. In earliest 
wt as well as at a later period, the lions hide, the club and tho W, 
,v 0 ro the ordinary accoutrements of the hero. Other phases of his 
character are disclosed by his relation toOmphale— the hero spinning 
in transparent female drapery, and the voluptuous woman in heroic 
nudity, with el ub and 1 ion's hide. 1 le is supposed to bo represented 
in tho famous master piece, the Torso Eolviderc, whose posture 
entirely agrees with that of the bero reposing among satyrs. 
Hercules here rested on bis right arm, in which he probably held a 
cup (skypbou), and had the left doubled over his heed. The most 
celebrated atatno of TJcrcule& ia tho so’C&llod Hercules Fameee, 
which boats the name of tho sculptor inscribed on it—Glyctm, the 
Athenian. From its frequent repetition in bronxc and marble, on 
geiaa and coins, it must have been universally admired in ancient 
rimes. It represents IT cronies resting ffln his club, h is chiefly 
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lcmarkalde for the anatomical detail displayed in the body und the 
limbs. Flaxman remarks that statues of a much earlier date have 
the proportions of common men, and that a series of them may be 



luatciux. 

found in various collections, gradually increasing to the terrific 
strength of the Qlyoonio statue. 

Iters:- YommHnooi*. 

British Museum. 

Statue:— 

Lansdown Collection. 
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Elder Herlulks. 

Busts :— 

In the British Museum. 

Statues :— 

The Faraese Hercules, Naples. 

The Torso Belvidere, Vatican. 

Hercules and An tens, Pitti Palace, Florence. 

Small statues in the British Museum. 

Theseus. 

In sculpture, not less than mythology, the heroic form of Theseus 
was, us early as thePhidiau school, fashioned after that of Hercules; 
he received, however, a less compact structure of hody, one which 
especially indicated activity in wrestling, a less compressed and 
more graceful form of countenance, and short hut less crisped hair; 
his costume is usually the lion's hide and club, sometimes also the 
chlamys and petasus, after the manner of Attic ephebi. His contest 
with the Amazons, and his vanquishing the Minotaur, form tho 
chief subjects of his myth. 

Statues :— 

Theseus, Pediment of Parthenon, British Museum. 


Amazons. 

In statues and reliefs they were represented in simple light 
drapery, und with strong rounded forms of tho limits, which were 



AMAZONS. 


gi\t.*u to them at the Polyclitan period. They are usually repre¬ 
sented in the Doric chiton. 
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St 4Tiih3 : — 

Amazon, with arm uplifted, Vatican, Capitol. 

13AS li ELtlQP 

I'higalakn Frieze, 
f rent uf Sarcophagus, Capitol. 

Achilles, 

Tlio bate reared up like a mane, the nostrils swollen with courage 
and pride, a slender pillared neck, and thoroughly nobly and 
powerful form* of body belong to the diameter of Achillea, according 
to ancient testimonies* with which atitb at tend of tfco monuments 
as are authentic and more care fully luted led, arc in accordance * n 
irvrtidn heroic attitude, in which the ulie leg is quickly advanced, 
an.l the Iiinmtioi. Mia negligently over the thigh of that limb, h 
Jitso ut least frequently introduced in Achillea; when he is seated. 

, J0 hiniaht >n » diuvvu, in the same way n* in Zwm, around the 
lower portions of the figure. 

Busts:— 

Munich. Dresden, Louvre, 

Statues ;— 

liorgheso Achilles. 

Mi-XEACgE. 

3ideager appears in a celebrated statue ils h slender hut powerful 
youth, with broad cheat, active limbs, curling hair, .mil , t chknivs 
tlnwn Wk and wrapped round the left arm, after the manner of 
hunters; lie is a huntemian amongheroes; the boarkhead, on which 
he leans, points him out tiumiatakeably. 

Statue 

Jdek-nger, Vatican. 

Oui'iiKirs. 

J lie 1 b mourn ()rpheus appears as on inspired Cithn nidus. with a 
certain effeminacy of conformation, in tolerably pure Hellenic 
costume in earlier art - it was at a later period that he received the 
Pbrygiau garb. 

Febseus. 

l J crseus appear# very like Honnea in configuration and costume. 
He js frequently represented with talari*, and sometimes holds the 
head of Medusa in his hand. 
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The Djosarij;—( 'astch.—P ouuv 

To the Dioscuri, who always retained very much of their divine 
nature, belong a perfectly nrtblemished youthful beauty„ an equalEy 
slender and powerful shape, and, as An almost never-filing attribute, 
tbo half-oval form of the hat, or at least hair lying close at the back 
of the? head, but projecting in thick curls around tbo forehead and 
temples,. The distinction between Polydouccs the boxer, arid Castor, 
in his equestrian costume, is only to be found where they aro 
represented in heroic circmustsinccs, not where they arc exhibited, 
as objects of worship, as the Athenian Armies and as genii of light 
in its rising and setting. The most celebrated statues of these 
horse-tamers are thy two on the Quiiinal iiiU at Home; though 



LASTON UANAtitSO HOHAE- 


htylrd the? works id Phidias und l’nisitelfis, they ate supposed to 
have been executed at l ionic, probably after the tuny of Augustas, 
from Greek originals; they ore of colossal proportions, being IS feet 
high. 

Statues:— 

Castor and Pollux, (JnEriirJ IIi|j n Kotno. 

















HAti-ItELlEFS, 




BABmELU 3FS. 

OiSr-EELios are works <.f sculpture in which (he objects are not 
isolated, hut are attached to j» background, or to a plane aurfitce, on 
which sometimes the sculptured figures were placed, or as is more 
generally the caw, (he entire background and figures were formed 
oJ the tame material,, The term altorilievo is used when the figures 
seem almost entirely detached from the background; mcKre-rilievo 
w ^ en lhc figure projects from the background by about a half 
Basso-rihcvo, or bas-relief, when the figures project slightly from 
the background, and seera, so to say. flattened on t he background ; 
but common use has given to nil these works of sculpture the general 
ijumc of bas-relief^ or ba^>rilievo. Hy the Greeks tho term ana¬ 
glyph! was applied to all works in relief in general. The Li edvpa 
sculptura of Pliny also means works in relief 

r l r ho work of the sculptor in bus-reliefs presents greater difficulty 
in proportion. f L s the projection of the figure is loss - r for it requires 
cons umma t e art to give size tmd natural proportions to a figure 
slightly relieved* 

in bas-reliefs tho completion, the picturesque arrangement, and 
the grouping of the figures, are principally studied, and here another 
difficulty presents itself, as tho sculptor has but one background, 
and not several, each distant from the other, as is tho c.ise in paint- 
ing + In bas-neliefe the stud}'of the tight it receives isof tho greatest 
importance, for the shadows arc real shadows, not artificial or imi¬ 
tated, and consequently the effect ought to bo carefully calculated. 
The alio-rilievo is calculated for a high light, and the b&s*<wilicvo 
for a subdued light. 

Effiptiwi.- —Bas-relief was in general use among 1 lu_- Egyptians, 
U was employed to decorate the front of the prop via of their temples 
iuid of their tombs. The style of relief peculiar to the Egyptians 
was die intaglio rilievato, or koilanaglypli a, as termed by (lie Greeks. 
r l'Jie Hat surlhre of (ho stony was cut ink, and thus formed (ho out¬ 
line of the object to be represented. Within this sunk space the 
Egyptian artist contrived to raise the figure by cutting it deepest oil 
round tho edge, and allowing it to rise in a curved form towards the 
central parts, so that there was uu Mil tent paint beyond (ho original 
phuio. The degree of eh ration given to this sunk relief is very 
different in various specimens: in some it is scarcely perceptible 
while in others tho central puts of the relief are almost mi a | L . vt .i 
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witli the tablet. 'Hu figures w r ere always wunlphirtil in profile. 
The wpulcliml tablets frequently afford exarajiltrs of bas-reliefs. An 
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nxamplo of all^riiievo will be found m a stale* nr sculptured lnohU . 
ineDf, In the British Museum, wliidi represents the monarch Thoi 
lncs III., supported by the god Muntu, and iU goddess Athok 

®r**x*±— r Xbfs earliest known examples of Etruscan Wrtditfk .ire 
the eippi, or socnUed “ altars "of fetid limestone,fromGhimi mii \ i(jj 
noighborrthood. They kIujw m urehaie style of art* Bat-retiefe 
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also tit nr, iit'r]Laic stylo airc fomcjd (in the facades of the rock-hewn 
sepulchres, but chiefly on sarcophagi nnd cinerary liras. The 
I'inutniy tii'ii n of \ oltorrn uud Rorugia are of a later period,, and have 
mom el a Reman thou a Oreefc obanietci 1 . 

Chxfk and Human. —Bas reliofii were executed by the Greeks from 
Ujq earliest period of ait, and bv the Romans cspeemlilv in the 
ciailv pcrioJ of the Empire. The same divereity of style will bo 
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found in these, according to Uia period of iheir execution; the same 
attributes, thy same traditions in connection with gods ni*l men; 
what hits been said with regard to the eharoelemties and distinct 
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KCiilptitred uvetopes of 1 3mi tfmples of Selinua, in Sicily, afford i&x- 
amphui of f I lc earliest styles of slto-rilievo. 

Mezzo-rilioo was generally n^eil lo adum ^euljdiired toj$s and 
uni-s.. J hese sculptured vanes probably ornamented interiors, where 
an\ mdinlinotncns in their din cant effect, or in unfavourable light, 
might be obviated by doner inspection, The celebrated Medicean 
snid Ikoigtiesan vase*. the finest known examples, are ornamented 
witli raezzi-rilievi. The frieKO encircling tho choingic monument of 
L J' S li: rat i s rL > ** i n m&w&- rilieva Me zzt^n] ie vo whs also employed 
{as well tis uito-jiltevo, when in situations not exposed to accidents) 
to on i ament tombs and KarcuphngL 

Has-relief, yr busso-rilievo, may be fully exemplified in the most 
perfect examples of that art in the celebrated Pniuithenaic frieze of 
lhi. 1 ! I arthenon. it was executed tinder the direction of Phidias 
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himself; it was on© uninterrupted aeries of baa rehefe, which occu¬ 
pied the upper part of the Parthenon within the colonnade, and 
which was conlmued entirely around (he building. By its position 
it onIv obtained a a ocondary 1 igbt . Being placed im media,tely below 
the suffit, it received all its light from between the columns, ami by 
reflection from (he pavement below. The ilsitness of the sculpture 
is thus sufficiently accounted for; bail the relief been prominent, tho 
upper parts could not have been seen; tho shade projected by tbo 
sculpture would have rendered it dark, and the parts would have 
been reduced hy their shadows. The subject represents (he sacred 
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procession, which was celebrated every fifth year at Athene in 
honour of Minerva, conveying in solemn pomp to tins temple of the 
Parthomon the WrXb^or sacred veil, which was to be suspended be¬ 
fore the statue of the goddess within the temple, ^lr. VYcstmaeoit 


(remarks that these works are unquestionably the finest fcpeciiLu i^ t 
the art that exist, and they illustrate, fully and admirably, the pn 
green, and it may be said, the ooosmnmatktt, of sculpture. The 
oiliihit in a remarkable degree all the qualities that constjtule fin 
art,—truth, beauty, and ]>cifeel execution. In the forms, the tuus 
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{►ertcct, tin- most appropriate and the most graceful, Lave been 
selected, The earliest known example of baa-relief m that in the 
Louvre represent tug Agamemnon end Tulthybiu*. It is in very low 
relief. In rtvlu it corresponds ivith that of the early rase painting, 
lit the decline of art in Greece, biis-reliefs were erected in memory 
of illustrious men tiih^ad of statues. In Koine Kis-relicfs wore 
more particularly employed in adorning arches of triumph, triumphal 
columns, and especially sarcophagi. The subjects which decorated 


tlio front of these funereal monuments were various, though some- 
rimes repeated when a subject wa» composed by a celebrated artist. 
In general the Itai-reliefs of sarcophagi are of inferior workmanship: 
sometimes the Inst farewell of the deceased is represented: some¬ 
times two figures only, and the one which is the object of the atten¬ 
tions of the other,, fe the figure of the deceased* Others represent 
mythological subjects. One m tlio Capitol presents n bas-relief 
which Flnxumu considers one of the finest specimens of has-relief. 
It represents llio battle of Theseus and Amazons. An excellent ex¬ 
ample, in the British Museum, forming the front of a sarcophagus, 
represents Achilles amongst the daughters of Lyeomedes. It has 
lieen remarked with regard to ;-h .me tnroephagi that the head of the 
principal figure i> not finished: it has been interred front thin that 
I ho sculptors preparing these monuments ns objects for sale, did not 
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terminate (he head until the sarcophagus was Bold, endeavouring 
then to give, its well as he was able, the portrait of the dewiM-d. 
Funereal urns are also frequently inmainented with bna-reliefs, 
several example* of which will bo found in the liriti&b Museum* 
Sopulohral steUo are sombrinies ornamented with bas-reliefs. They 
are generally in low relief, and usually represent so run scene in 
connection with the memory of the deceased. 


MATEBIALS OF SCULPTUHE. 

We extract the following excellent summary of the material h of 
sculpture from Professor Wostmeootfs “ Handbook of Sculpture■ - 
“ Every substance that could by possibility be used for carved work* 
has been employed by sculptors. Among the Egyptians especially 
the luirdest were preferred, as basalt, porphyry, and granite, though 
thoy also worked extensively in Other materials. Marble, various 
kinds of alabaster, stone, ivory, bone, and wood of all kinds, wore 
used according to circnmtitaucea. The variety of marble* both 
found and recorded is almost infinite. Pliny supplies an interesting 
catalogue of those most generally employed in ancient times. The 
chief Greek marbles were (ho Parian and the Pen tel ic. The funner 
was found in the island of Paros, whence its general name; hut it 
is also alluded to as the marble of Marpessus, from the particular 
mountain where ii abounded. Its colour is a warm or emuny 
white, mad it is remarkable for n sparkling quality in its crystals, 
from which it is supposed it received its epithet of 1 Iychneum, 1 
The Pen tel io marble came from Mount PentelicuE, in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Athens. Its colour also is white, but it often has blue or 
grey, and even light green streaks running through it, which gave 
it a cold tone compared with the Parian marble. The ancients also 
much esteemed a marble procured from Mount FFyniottu* in Attica. 
It bore in many respeots a close resemblance to the Ponte lie. A 
great quantity of this marble was imported into Italy after the 
conquest of Greece by the Homans. A marble of Th&sos was also 
much used, but mono for architecture than for sculpture. It was in 
this way employed for baths, fishponds, and for encasing buildings. 
Italy produces marble of a very fine quality. That spoken of a* the 
marble of Lnni was procured from the range of mountains near 
which are situated the modem towns nf Mm*® and Carrara It 
dues not appear that it was known* or its quarries worked before 
(ho time of Julius i 'f&wr, in the century before the birth of Christ, 
lit mains of the former working in the quarries of Lnni may still bo 
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j and it u thought the material found hero was of * eome- 
Ti'hnt finer texture than Iho more modern produce. Iti many 
^P^^the Italian 1 * supuriorto the Parian and Peutelic marhW 
l he gmip of the Carrara marble js mncli closer and finer than that 
0 r /^ “ d , 1,ts £ eneTI *l ^lour is a rich white. It must, however 
be admitted that the Carrara marble, now m generally used by 
sculptors, is not often found quite pure in very large blocks, Veins 
and spots of gny md blue-black, and rod and yellow streaks (the 
latter probably oxides of iron) occur in it, and the quality or teat'., re 
of the material vanes also in different parts of tfo. quarries, 
Occasionally large crystals arc found which resist the chi*.] The 
, ™ fvT °^ procured a white marble from some qnarriw they 
. , a,ked Af f 1CH ' MnrLIc 13 r, < s longer procured, liS a rule, from 
." ec9 * <hon ^ 1 <w«fiwnaUy blocks of it are used. This, however 
'■ *rapiianfl], M d the only supply for genera] purposes of Hculpture 
111 m , !l] t],Ms Js f rom the above named source— the mountain 
'Plames m (he rormor duchy of Mussa and Carrara, on the west 
j* ast of Italy. Different k Ends of marble were frequently employed 
Uy the later Romans m the same piece of sculpture, which was then 
termed polylithic. 

The composition which was so extensively used by the undents 
for .tatucs, called by the Greeks Mem p ( X rMk ) the Roman* 
and the moderns bronze, from the Italian bronzo, n Mmo derived 
from its colour—a rich brown—is a mixture of copper and tin with 
^ometimss small portion* of other metals. Ibe composition u f this 

material, *> extensively i»sd by the artists of antiquity, appear* to 

have been a subject of the greatest care. The more list of titles of 
the different kind* of bronze known to and used by the ancients is 
astonishing from its extent, and the refinements it suggests in their 
practfoe. A few of die most important only need be mentioned to 
*how the student how profoundly all subjects connected with Ihoir 
art were considered by the great masters of sculpture. There wore 
even rival schools for its preparation. Pliny especially records 
those of Tgina and Polos; and says the highest honour was gm-n 
to tho Delian and the neat to the .Kginetan bronze. It hat/becn 
supposed from a passage m flutnroh that this femous bronjse of 
rkdoft was of upate colour; but it appears that in the time of this 
writer the secret of its composition was unknown, Pliny says that 
there was rivalry between two of the greatest sculptors of the best 
period of tho art in the material each employed* Myron used the 
bronze of Delos. Polyctetus that of JEgina. Resides) these more 
especially celebrated broil zee of Deloa and Mghm, there were at 
least throe, if not more, varieties of 1 lie i orinthiun. That which 
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was called Oamluhtm is supposed to have hud a portion of silver 
mixed with it, which gave it a white or light tint. There was also 
the famous Corinthiitm , which it was pretended was accidentally 
produced by the melting and running together of various metals 
(especially gold and bronze), at tho burning of Corinth by L. 
Mummius, h 1 suit 146 b.c. A third was a composition of equal por¬ 
tions of different metals. Tho composition of what is now known 
as bronze, an alloy of tin with copper, gives, on analysis, very 
nearly the samo results in all the examples which have been sub¬ 
jected to examination. From 10 to 12 parts of tin occur in 100 
parts, tho remainder being copper. 

Among tho varieties of wood used by the ancients for sculpture, 
the oak, cypress, cedar, l>ox, sycamore, pine, fig, the vine, and obony 
occur. Pausanias mentions numerous statues made of wood, £6 am, 
but all these works have perished. 

Figures of wood, usually of small dimensions, have constantly 
been found in Egypt, preserved in the most ancient tombs; but 
tliero are also examples of Egyptian statues on a larger scale, and 
even of life size, made of wood. The wood of which they are made 
is usually sycamore. 

Tho ancients also used clay (terra cotta) extensively as a material 
for sculpture, as may bo seen from the countless numlier of figures, 
reliefs, lamps, architectural ornaments, vases, domestic utensils, 
and other objects, which are preserved in museums and in similar 
collections. Usually such works are of small size; but there are 
statues in the Museum at Naples, which prove it was also used for 
statues of largo dimensions. 


PAINTING. 

Egyptian .—The Egyptians cultivated painting from tho highest 
antiquity; the most ancient monuments of this people afTord exam* 
pl«*s of it, such as the temples, tomlw, mummies, and papyri. It 
seems to have originated among them from their fashion of colour¬ 
ing bas-reliefs and statues. The colours they usually employed on 
the painted reliefs and on tho stuccoes are black, blue, red, green, 
and yellow. Those are always kept distinct, and never blended. 
Of blue, thoy used both a darker and a lighter Rhade. Pod was used 
to represent the human flesh. Most objects in Egyptian painting 
ltad a distinct and conventional colour. Tho Egyptian colours have 
l>eon analyzed by Professor John of Berlin. All tho blues appear 
to lw oxides of copper, with a small intermixture of iron; the result 
of the analysis never showed any cobalt in any of the blues. The 
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all 


rcJs may be divided info brown reds, and brick coloured radtt, and 
are composed of & brown-rad oxide of iron mixed with lime* The 
jOeenn arc a mixture of a yellow vegetable pigment with a copper 
duty ^ Ihe bluowih-gieen colour sometimes observed on Egvpiian 
antiquities is a faded coppor-blne, The yellows appear to bo 
vegetable colours; they arc often very pure, and of a bright sulphur 
colour The blacks might be from wine lees, burnt pitch, charcoal, 
or eoof. The whites were gone rally, no doubt* preparations of lima 
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or gyp uni. Madder aha appears to have been used, at least for 
the reddish coloured dye of the mummy cloths. These colony wore 
used on the hardest and softest stance, on wood, linen, and papyrus, 
lie script arcs of the most ancient temples were coloured, The 
tombs oi the kings exhibit endless paintings on tlictr walls, Three 
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cWflea of paintings have been discovered in Egypt : those on the 
walls thoM on the cases anti cloths of mum mi es, and those on 
pftp'.’ius rolls. The coloured bag-reliefs may be classed among the 
paintings. 1'bo Egyptians painted detached statues also, examples 
of which will he found in the British Museum. Xu 31 haa received 
H voral coats of paint. They prunled also architectural decorations 
and columns. Egyptian painting was imbued with one common 
character, and the iaine conventional style always prevniled. It 
wm not an inutation of nature, but merely tho harmonious; com¬ 
bination of certain hues, which they wull understood, as Sir 
Gardner Wilkinson remarks. The Egyptian artists had ilo idea 
of perspective ; objects on tho game plane, instead of being shown 
ono behind Another, were placed in succession one above another, 
tui I ho perpendicular wall. 

The following description of the mode in which the painted 
Iris-reliefs were executed is from lletzemi’fi account of the groat 
tomb which ho opened in the BE ban ol Molouk, or valley of tho 
tombs nf the kings, at Thebw* In (his instance, thy reliefs are out 
out of the natural rack in which the excavation was made; but a 
similar process must have been adopted with hrm-reliefs cut on any 
surface of stone. All tho figures and hieroglyphics in thin tomb are 
i n baa relief, and pointed, with tho exception of one chamber, which 
Belzoni called the outline chamber, from its not being finished, but 
only prepared for (he sculptor. Tho first process was to make tho 
wull quite smooth,, filling up tho interstices, if any, with plater. 
The outline of the figures was then drawn by some apprentice or 
inferior hand, in red linos, an d corrected by the principal workman 
in black, Then the sculptor chiselled out tho form, cutting away 
tho Kione all round the outline, which would leave the figure 
standing out above the lust of the stone to the height of half an 
inch, or less if the figure wore a small one. The angles nf tho 
bas-relief were after wauls ruunded, sons to diminish tho prominence 
of tho object, the dress and the limbs were marked by narrow Hues, 
not more than tho thickness of a half-crown in depth, but ex;t. i 
enough to produce the desired effect The next process was to lay 
on a cent of lime white work, which in these tombs is go beautiful 
and clear as to surpass the finest paper. The painter then com¬ 
pleted his work, using tho colours already described. Whan the 
figures w ere finished, a coot of vurniab was laid on ; or, iKirtiap*., in 
Bouiu esses it was incorporated. 

The process for pointing on the walls, both of the natural rock and 
conmirneted tdififts, where there were no bas-reliefs, was pretty 
nearly the kuiic-. The ground was covered w ith n thick layer of fine 


plaster, consisting of lime slid ^um, which was carefully smooths 
and polkhsd. Upon this a thin coat of lime whitow,ish was laid 
iiisd utl it the column wore purs tod, which were hound fast either 
by animal glue, or occasionally with was. 

The Egyp&m pointed also on wood. The prooosa adopted w as the 
following ;—hirst & thin layer of whitewash or fins lime was kid 
immediately on the wood, and on this the colour being firet mixed 
mtb E Ine ™» P^oed by means of .1 brush* Sometimes a 

more costly pmcess was adopted in the case of sarcophagi of wwd. 
An almost similar process waa adopted in painting cm mummy clotha 

tLI> ' : tJJ " iniJl . v (he painting* on the papyrus are scarcely more 

than coloured hieroglyphics, 

I ho variety of puntingH,or exact representation of natural objects 
orc ? U ^ 1 i[1 the arts, is Vary considerable, and it Is in the 

tombs that tin** endless variety is found represented. Uesldes 
K ’ [l " jmcti or ff|l: ’- 1V:jl Wjtoruutiies, wo find re]minted i?,.-?.- a , nm } v r 
ljt «*“« *>riVBd from civil, military, and domestic life, agricultural 
works, tmhjng, the chase, dances, gymnastic games, instotmonts of 
music, funuturo of the greatest uleganoe; lastly, views of extensive 
guldens, With pond* containing fish and birds, and sorrouadad bv 
fruit-tree*, J 

Hio Egyptian* pointed portraits also, head 1]id gives a series of 
portraits of Egyptian kings, some from painted bas-reliefs, othon$ from 
pam tings on the walk of tombs. They go as far back m Amnnoph h 
of the eighteenth dy.aa.sty. They are all in profile* and though 
drawn with strict regard to certain conventions, still the outline of 
r " r fl " v ' ^ 10 forehead to the chin, has a marked Individual 
charactor, and indicates tlmt it k intended to designate a particular 
individual. 


i Struscmi:. —Tha Etruscans, it is said,, cultivated painting before the 
Greeks, and Pliny attributes to the former a certain degree of pmfee- 
tiu before the Greeks bad emerged from the infancy of tho art. 

I'lLiurm-r, i l t A oka, in Etruria, fm .1 at Ijwuvium still re- 
1 • ;'"l ” l Urn time of lliuy, nil their primitive freaklM Aiwir^»"f to 
Pliny, paintings of a etfll earlier date were to be seen at (Aero, another 
Etruscan city. 'I hose paintings mentioned by Pliny wore commonly 
believed to bo earlier titan tlio foundation of Home, At the present 
day the tombs of Etruria afford example of Etruscan painting in every 
stage of its development, from the rudeness and conventionality of 
cfit ly art. in the tomb of Veil to the correctness and ease of design, 

;md the more perfect development of the art exhibited in thu painted 
■^m-s In tho tombs of Tai-qiiinii. In one of these tombs the pilaster* 
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are profusely adorned with arabesque®, and a frieze which runs round 
tlio side of the tomb is composed of painted figures draped, winged, 
armed, fighting, or homo in chariot*. The subjects of these paintings 
are various; in them wo find the ideus of the Ktruscans on the state 
of the soul after death, combats of warriors, banquets, funereal scenes. 
The Ktruscans jxiinted also bas-reliefs and statues. 

Greek. —The Greeks earned painting to tlio highest degree of per¬ 
fection ; their first attempts were long posterior to those of the Kgyp- 
tians; they do not even dutc as far back os the epoch of the siege of 
Troy; and Winy remarks that Homer does not mention painting. 
The Greeks always cultivated sculpture in preference. Pausanias 
enumerates only 88 paintings, and 43 jtortraits; he describes on the 
other hand 2827 statues, These were, in fact, more suitable on la¬ 
ments to public places, and the gods were always represented in the 
temple by sculpture. In Greece painting followed the invariable 
law of development. Its cycle was run through. Painting passed 
through the successive stages of rise, progress, maturity, decline, and 
decay. Painting in Greece is said to have had its origin in Sicyon, 
and to havo been originally mere outline, or monogrammon. After 
this the outlines were filled in, and light and shade introduced of 
ouo colour, and hence were s-tyled monochromes. Cimou of Cleonai 
is the first who is mentioned as having advanced the art of painting 
in Greece, and to have emancipated it from its archaic rigidity. Ho 
is also supposed to havo been the first who used a variety of colours, 
and to havo introduced foreshortening. The first painter of great 
renown was Polyguotus. Accurate drawing, and a noble and distinct 
manner of characterizing the most different mythological forms was 
his great merit; his fernalo figures also possessed charms and grace. 
His largo tabular pictures were conceived with great knowledge of 
legends and in an earnest religious spirit. A more ndvnnccd stage 
of improved painting began with Zeuxis, in which art aimed at 
illusion of the senses and external charms. lie appears to havo been 
equally distinguished in the representation of female charms (his 
Helena of Crotona), and of the sublime majesty of Zens on his throne. 
His rival Parrhasius excelled in giving a roundness and a 1)cautiful 
contour to his figures, and was remarkable for the richness and 
'^riety of his creations. His numerous pictures of gods and heroes 
attained the highest consideration in art. ne was overcome, how¬ 
ever, in a pictorial contest by the ingenious Timanthos, in whose 
•Siicnfice of Iphigeuia the ancients admired tlio expression of grief 
carried to that pitch of intensity at which art had only dared to 
hint. 1 he most striking feature in the picture was the concealment 
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vi tho face of Agamemnon in hit> umn&.* Before all. however, 
(jinks the great Apelles. 'who imiM the advantages of his maiy« 
Ionia—grace,sensual charms, and rich colouring—with the scientific 
m-i ' ikity of the -SicyonLui school. To his. highly undaved mi ml wtui 
iuipLi'tod grace i eharir>), a quality which ho himself uvgwed as 
peculiarly hie, and which serves to unite till the other gifts; and 
faculties which the painter reqmros; perhaps in none of hia pictures 
^■as it exhibited in such perfection as iu his Famous Aiuulvouienu. 
But heroic subjects; were likewise adapted to his genius, especially 
giandly-oonceivcd portraits, such ua the numerous likenesses of 
Alexander, his Cither, and his generals, He not only represented 
Alexander with the thunderbolt iu hi* hand, but he even attempted, 
as the muster in light and shade, to paint thunderstorms, probably 
at i ho game time as natural scenes and mythological personifications. 
Tho AiuuIyumeuQ wiis transferred from Con by Augustus to the 
temple of \k Julius at Itouie, where, ho wot or, it wag in a licenced 
even at the time oi Xtmo_ CoutonqjO'raiieuuslY with him 
flourished Pretogenes and Niciaaj Protege nos was both a painter 
Jiud a statuary, and was celebrated for the high finish of Ids works. 
Xieisis of Athens was celebrated fur lie delicacy with which he 
painted females. He was also famous as fill encaustic pointer, and 
wua employed by Praxiteles to apply bis art to bis statues. Tho 
glorious art of these master, ns far m regards light, tone, and local 
tN Jours, is los t to us, and we know noth i ng of it except from obscure 
lm[ices mid later imitations. It is not thus necessary to speak at 
length of the variousschools of painting in Greece, tlicir works being 
uJf lost, the knowledge of the elutraeteiisticsi peculiar to ea eh school 
would bo at I he pnraen t day porfec 11 y msel ess. Fain ting hud to follow 
tho invariable law of nil development; having reached a period of 
maturity, it followed, as a nnOBPi-ary cousequence, that the period of 
decline should begin. The tendencies which arc peculiar to thus 
period gave birth sometimes to pictures which ministered to a low 
sensuality; sometimes to works which attracted by their eU't-ds 
of light, and also to caricatures and travesties of mythological 
subjects. 

Ue shall now lUuko a few extracts from Mr. Vfomtims excellent 

* This wjuoeBlniEtit of tin fucaof Afumcnmon in Ihta pirtunj lam been generally 
cutuith-ml jtH u " trick/' at kip'ainus invention of Tuwwtlk*; when it *u the 
result of a fuci.3i.iuji citnE law in Qlwk nit—to rcpnLsciit alone what wjm boemtifu!. 
anil never to jirwKjnl to tho eje anything repabavo or ditagreiaiblu ■ ihe r^tintu of 
n father coutuImxI with grief would not Imvo been n pkiiu^ abject to c , lu 
hotwo the !■ tauter, fully corusck.nu *.f Ibeluvtt cf hia art, cimanled tiro emintcnatice 
of AiniujilJiU' .[i 
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article on the vehicles, materials, colours, and methods of painting 
used by the Greeks. 

lire Greeks painted with wax, resins, and in water-colours, to 
which they gave a proper consistency, according to tho material 
upon which they painted, with gum, glue, and tho white of egg; 
gum and glue were the most common. 

They |>ninted upon wood, clay, plaster, stone, parchment, and 
canvas. They generally painted upon panels or tablets (ru-uxes, 
tabuUe), and very rarely upon walls; and an easel, similar to what 
is now used, was common among tho ancients. These panels when 
finished were fixed into frames of various descriptions and materials, 
and encased in walls. The ancients used also a palette very similar 
to that used by the moderns, as is sufficiently attested by a fresco 
painting from Pompeii, which represents a female painting a copy of 
u Hermes, for a votivo tablet, with a palette in her left hand. 

Tho earlier Grecian masters used only four colours: tho earth of 
Melos for whito; Attic ochre fur yellow; Sinopis, an earth from 
1‘ontus, for red; and lampblack; and it was with these simple 
elements that Zeuxis, Polygnotua, and others of that age, executed 
their celebrated works. By degrees new’ colouring substances were 
found, such us were used by Apelles and 1‘rotogenes. 

So great, indeed, is the number of pigments mentioned by ancient 
authors, and such tho beauty of them, that it is very doubtful 
whether, with all tho help of modern science, modern artists {iosscss 
any advantage in this respect over their predecessors. 

Wo now’ give the following list of colours, known to be generally 
used by ancient painters:— 

Red.—The ancient reds were very numerous, KiyiufiapL, fuXrus, 
cinnalxaris, cinnabar, vermilion, bisulpliuret of mercury, called also 
by Pliny and Vitruvius, minium. The Kwvdfiapi h-Socor, cinnaKiris 
Imlica, mentioned by Pliny and Dioscorides, w*as what is vulgarly 
called dragon's blood, tho resin obtained from various species of the 
calamus palm. MiAroc scorns to kayo had various significations; it 
was used for cinnabaris, minium, red lead, und rubrica, red ochre. 
Thero were various kinds of rubriem; all were, however, red oxides, 
of which the best were the Lemnian, from the Isle of Lemnos, and 
the Cappadocian, called by tho Romans rubrica sinopica, by tho 
Greeks, from Sinope in Paphlugonio. Minium, red oxide of 

lead, red lead, was called by the Romans corussausta, and, according 
to Vitruvius, sandaracha; by tho Greeks /iiXtos, and according to 
1 fiuscorides, craioapcuoj. It was the colour which we now call 
vermilion. 
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The Homan sanduracha seems to Lave had various significations. 
I’liny speaks of different shades of sanduracha ; there was also a 
compound colour of equal parts of sanduracha and rtibrica calcined, 
called saudyx, which Sir II. Davy supposed to approach our crimson 
in tint; in painting it was frequently glazed with purple to give it 
additional lustro. 

Yellow.—Yellow-ochre, hydrated peroxide of iron, the til of the 
Homans, the <x>\pa of tho Greeks, formed the base of many other 
yellows, mixed with various colours and carbonate of lime. Ochro 
was procured from different parts—tho Attic was considered tho 
best; sometimes the paler sort of sandaracha was used for yellow. 

Green.—Chrysocolla, which appears to have been green carbonate 
of copj>er, or malachite (green verditer), was the green most ajv- 
proved of by tho ancients; there was also an artificial kind which 
was made from clay impregnated with sulphate of copper (blue 
vitriol) rendered green by a yellow die. The commonest and 
cheapest colours were the Appianum, which was a clay, and the 
creta viridis, the common green earth of Verona. 

Blue.—The ancient blues were very numerous; the principal of 
these was cceruleum, *nWo?, aznre, a sj>ecies of verditer, or bluo 
carbonate of copper, of which there were many varieties. Tho 
Alexandrian was the most valued, as approaching tho nearest to 
ultramarine. It was also manufactured at Pozzuoli. This imitation 
was called ccelon. Annenium was a metallic colour, and was pre¬ 
pared by being ground to nn impalpable powder. It was of a light 
blue colour, and cost 80 sesterces a pound, about *1*. I0<i. It hus 
been conjectured that ultramariue (lapis lazuli) was known to the 
ancients under tho name of armenium, from Armenia, whence it was 
procured. It is evident, however, from Pliny's description, that 
the ‘sapphirus’ of the ancients was tho lapis lazuli of the present 
day. It came from Media. 

Indigo, indicum, was well known to the ancients. 

Purple.—The ancients had several kinds of purple, purpuris- 
simmn, ostrum, hysginmn, and various compound colours. Pur- 
purissimum was made from creta nrgentaria, a fino chalk or cloy, 
steeped in a purple dye, obtained from tho murex (irnp^tym). In 
colour it ranged between minium and blue, and included every 
degree in the scale of purple shades. Tho best sort came from 
Pozzuoli. Purpurissimum indicum was brought from India. It 
was of a deep blue, and probably was the samo as indigo. Ostrum 
"as a liquid colour, to which tho proper consistence was given by 
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adding honey. It was produced from the secretion of a fish called 
ostrum, txrrpov. and differed in tint according to the country from 
whence it came ; being deeper and more violet when brought from 
the northern, redder when from the southern coasts, of the Medi¬ 
terranean. The ltoman ostrum was a compound of red oclxro and 
blue oxide of copper. Hysginum, according to Vitruvius, is a colour 
between scarlet and purple. The celebrated Tyrian dye was a 
dark, rich purple, of the colour of coagulated blood, but, when held 
against the light, showed a crimson hue. It was produced by a 
combination of the secretions of the mures and buccinum. In pre¬ 
paring the dye the buccinum was used last, the dye of the murex 
being necessary to render the colours fust, while the buccinum en¬ 
livened by its tint of red the dark hue of the murex. Sir H. Davy, 
on examining a rose-coloured substance, found in the baths of Titus, 
which in its interior had a lustre approaching to that of carmine, 
considered it a specimen of the best lyriau purple. 

Brown.—Ochra usta, burnt ochre.—The browns were ochres 
calcined, oxides of iron and manganese, and compounds of ochres 
and blacks. 

Bl ac k. Atramentum, or black, was of two sorts, natural and 

artificial. The naturul was made from a black earth, or from tho 
secretion of the cuttle-fish, sepia. The artificial was made of the 
dregs of wine carbonized, calcined ivory, or lamp-black. The 
atramentum indicum, mentioned by Pliny, was probably the Chinese 
Indian ink. 

White. _ The ordinary Greek whito was melinum, an earth from 

the Isle of Melos; for fresco-painting the best was the African 
parcctonium. There was also a white earth of Eretria, and the 
annularian white. Carbonate of lead, or white-lead, cerussa, was 
apparently not much used by the ancient painters. It has not been 
found in any of the remains of painting in Roman ruins. 

Mkthou of Paishsg. —There were two distinct classes of paint¬ 
ing practised by tho ancients—in water-colours, and in wax; both 
of which were practised in various ways. Of tho forrnor the prin¬ 
cipal were fresco, al fresco; and the various kinds of distemper (a 
tempera), with glue, with the white of egg, or with gums (a 
guazzo); and w’ith wax or resins when those were rendered by any 
means vehicles that could be worked with water. Of this latter 
tho principle wus through fire (8ui irvpU), termed encaustic (iyKawrucy 
cncaustica). 

Fresco was piobubly little employed by the ancients for works 
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of imitative art, but it appears to have been the ordinary method 
of simply colouring walls, especially amongst the Romans. Colour¬ 
ing nl fresco, in which the colours were mixed simply in water, as 
the term implies, was applied when the composition of the stucco 
on the walls was still wet (udo tectorio), and on that account was 
limited to certain colours, for no colours except earths cun be 
employed in this way. 

The fresco walls when painted, were covered with an encaustic 
varnish, both to heighten the colours and to preserve them from the 
injurious effects of the sun or the weather. Vitruvius describes the 
process as a Greek practice, which they term When the 

wall was coloured aud dry, Punic wax, melted and tempered with a 
little oil, was rubbed over it with a hard brush /seta) ; this was 
made smooth and oven by applying a cuuteriuiu, or an iron pan, 
filled with live coals, over the surface, as near to it as was just 
necessary to melt the wax; it was then nibbed with a candle (wax) 
and a clean cloth. In encaustic painting the wax colours were burnt 
iuto the grouud by means of a hot iron (called cauterium) or pan 
ot hot couls being held near the surface of the picture. The mere 
process of burning in, constitutes the whole differeuco between 
encaustic and the ordinary method of painting with wax colours. 


Polychromy. —We shall now say a few words with regard to 
the much canvassed question of painting or colouring statues. Its 
antiquity and universality admit of no doubt. Indeed, the practice 
of painting statues is a characteristic of a primitive and barbarous 
style of art. Though it must be admitted that the early Greek artists 
painted their Aooden, clay, and sometimes their marble, statues, 
wo must positively refuse credence to what some would wish us to 
believe, that the Greek sculptors of the best period coloured tho 
nude parts of their marble statues.* This mistake has arisen from 

Tito ajtplication of colour to statues and temples I would consider to Isdong 
to a late or Roman j«rlod of art. As Nero Lad tRe statue of Alexander, by 
Lyrippoa, gilt, so wo may suppose the colour, the traces of which are found on some 
tiro, k rtutues of the fine period of art, was applied at a much Inter jioriod to pleoao 
tho falsa taste of that age. Virgil mentions a Cnpid with coloured wings • tlic 
three Corinthian columns of the temple ot Jlincira Chalcidica, in the Fonwi. were 
painted red. nisi tho Trajan column still retains traces of colour and gilding m*tl 
at that period; this practice was thus evidently in accordance with tho taste then 
prevailing in Roman art, tho extravagance of which has been deplored by Pliny 
und Vitruvius. The following remarkable passage of Vitruvius is to tho pur- 
|«use: “ Tin- ancients laboured to accomplish and render pleasing by dint of art 
that which in the present day is obtained by means of strong and gaudy colouring 
and for tho effect which was formerly obtained only by tho skill of the artut.'a 
prodigal expense is now sulwtitutod. Who, in former times, uses! minium other- 
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u misconception of die word ciramli!^ mentioned by Pliny* which 
expresses a painting round (Trtpixpun.^ a framing of the borders of 
tbe drapery, die liair; end sometimes border eniaments variously 
executed (of which the archaic Minerva in the Museum of Naples is 
it valuable itt&tiiiice); a painting of the ground round tho figures*, 
in order to separate and make them stand otri „ as Quinotilian ^ E JL, 
k. 2, allows ; a L ‘ oinmmduotio colon.im in extreinitatibus figmvnnni, 
qua ipsa, iigura aptiun dninntur et onuneiUius extant,” This prae- 
lieu was confined alone to the metopes, bas-reliefs, and dio back* 
ground of statues in pediment a, and all such objects as were placed 
high up, and wore to be seen from a distance. The effect was 
calculated for height and distance ; the most ancient instances of 
which are the metopes from the temple of Selin us. This mode uf 
col our tug was practiced only at an archaic period, for Flntutli tells 
that the ancient be nines (tu rtiju.uw rwv ayctAfiarw ) were daubed 
with vermilion, and no stronger evidence can be adduced of the 
imperfection, antiquity, and, we may add, barbarism of the art 
in any nation, than this custom of painting sculpture, as may be 
seen in the early sculptures of Assyria, India, and Mexico. The 
wuKns applied by the bO-oalled painters of statues, ayaA^aTwe 
eyKmvrrai, to the unde parts, was not paint gr colouring, but white 
wax melted with otl T which was laid on with a thick brush, and 
rubbed dry : <+ ita signa maraiorea niida curantur" Tfitrnvius says—a 
practice adapted by Oanovtt On tiie other band, wo have no proof 
that the Greeks coloured the nude ports of their statues; on the 
contrary, we have jJCKiiive evidence that tha masterpiece of anti* 
qu-ty, the Cnidian Verms of Fraxiteles, wm colourless. That the 
Venus dc Medici had her hair gilt, cannot be Adduced as any 
evidence, for in I ho opinion of Flax man, to whose correct taste this 
fashion was totally repugnant, it is a deteriorated variety of Elio Venus 
of Traxiteles, and consequently of a latfer period, when art was in n 
declining and degraded state. Wo may, therefore, be ltd to (Ins 
conclusion, that the custom of colouring sculpture was only practised 

wLse Ihiui (Li a malieLno? In the present age, I tow ever, walk are t-v^ry Where 
OotchkI witEi it. To tliis niny be nchkd L3 hj list of chiyeoaolta !green), purple, und 
arum deoraliuDJ, vrLkih, wHiwat E tie aid of re*] <it(, prtduee'o, iplendfd effect,' - 
tu thu paMngtt it isijuiti! evident tom Vitruvius place* art—that is, beauty uf form 
arut proportion, ahd aUeoccof Colour,by the Knlptcre ud nrchitec*»Hjf 
die UsjI penal—in oppo*ithD totho gundy colouring iujtd by die artiste of hi* 
d»y. Further, wc have hem iwiiknoo that rod (minima) eonH not luive been 
njij^icwl in ttaJptttieor Oldiitc^tUTC by do artists of Ilia be&l period* as in those 
iIan's EL win uwd only ft* a * oiedicanitlitlan/ If eolmir burl Es m fcpplkd to aenlp 
tare uad ardiiteetom by Marts of the a-e of Fhkliaif* PraxiteH or Lysippus, 

^ drurius wo-ubl doubt]’ ss bare reftned to that practice in tlda [oaugc, 
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at the worst periods of art, at the archaic period, and when it was 
in its decline. 

_ That Flato mentions that tho artists of his ago adopted the prae- 
,lce of Pointing statues, is no proof that the eminent Mtdptorw of 
liis ago coloured their marble statues, no more than the modem 
custom in Italy of painting statues of tho Virgin and saints, proves 
that Michael Angelo or Canevn coloured their statues, It was 
evidently a practice of inferior artists in inferior workmanship of 
l.ii or w cod, It iwi i ! a continnaiion of tho old religions practices 
"f daubing the early statues of the gods with vermilion, and was 
done to meet the Buporstitipufl tastes of the uneducated. Statues 
ior religious purposes may have Wn painted in obedience to a 
formula prescribed t>J religion, hut statues as objects of art, on 
which the sculptor exhibited all his genius and taste, w-cto unques¬ 
tionably executed in the pure and uucolourcd marble alone. Tn 
tll ° chryselephantine, or ivory statues of Jove and Minerva, by 
Phidias, art w os made a handmaid to religion, Phidias himself 
would have preferred to have executed them in marble. We may 
further remark that form, in its purest ideal, being the chief aim of 
sculpture, any application of colour, which would detract from the 
purity and ideality of this purest of the arts, could never bo agree- 
ftUo to refined taste. \Y e must also consider that sculpture in 
marble, by its whiteness, is calculated for the display of light and 
shade. For this reason statues and bas-reliefs were placed either 
in tho open light to receive Hie direct rays of the Sim, or in under¬ 
ground places, or thermic, where they received their light either 
from an upper window’, or. by night, from the strong light of u 
lamp; the sculptor having fer that purpose studied the effects of 
the shadowy. It must be also remembered that (he riatues in Greek 
aud Homan temples received their light from the upper part of the 
building, many of the temples being hypaithral, thus Laving the 
huofit of a top light, the sculptor's chief (dm. Colour in these 
statues or bos-roliefs would have tended to mar the contrasts of light 
and shade, and blended them too ranch; fur example, colour a 
photograph of a statue, of a statue which exhibit* a marked con- 
traai of light and shade, and it will tend to confuse and blend tho 
two. 'Hie laste for polychrome sculpture in the period of the 
decline of art, was obviously but a returning to the primitive imper¬ 
fect ion of art, when an attempt was made to produce illusion, in 
order to please the uneducated taste of I he vulgar,’ 

* We may mnnrlr IttUV' a curious uttlogy in tlie development r»f firi tn the 
kjpnwnt at the iudividua l cum* As nm s a bis diriinmg years. jegnaie* the chilli- 
iahiif * ri l)» ctulivst d*yi, m wo find in tiw dotlfne of nrt, a rpeiimncg to its 
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On the colonring of temples we liavo already spoken nmler the 
head of temples. 

Jfommi.-The Romans derived their knowledge of painting from 
the Etruscans, their ancestors and neighbours. Tmdition attribute* 
to them the first works which wore used to adorn the temples of 
ionic; and, according to Pliny, not much consideration -was bestowed 
cither on the arts or on the artists. Fabius, the first among the 
Romans, had some paintings executed in the templo of Salus, from 
which he received the name of Pictor. Julius C«*ar, Agrippa, 
Augustus, were among the earliest great patrons of artists. Under 
Augustus, Marcus Ludius painted marine subjects, landscape deco- 
mtmns, and historic landscape as ornamentation for the apartments 
of villas and country housos.* At this time, also, a passion for 
portrait painting prevailed; an art which flattered thoir vanity was 
nion* wnted to tho tastes of tho Romans than the art which could 
produce beautiful and refined works, similar to those of Greece. 

ortraits must have been exceedingly numerous; Varro mado a 
collection of the portraits of 700 eminent men. Portraits, deco¬ 
rative and scene painting seem to have engrossed tho art’ Tho 
example, or rather tho pretensions, of Xero, must also have con¬ 
tributed to encourage painting in Rome; but Roman artists were 
however but few in number; tho victories of the consuls, and the 
rapine of the pnotors, were sufficient to adorn Rome with all tho 
masterpieces of Greece and Italy. They introduced the fashion of 
having a taste for the beautiful works of Greek art. Roman artists 


rar .ert, amplest and consequently moat imperfect forma. when in it* infancy 
In tho ago of tho Anton,nos. when Roman art was in its decline, this tendency 2s 
conspicuously evident m its prelection for the mrlier forms of art and in itZ r , ” 
duct,on of Egyptian statues. In the last stage of tho decline of m*-minti, L a 
similar tendency » visible. Wo find tho artists recurring to the ancient Ll 

imitating the subject* of the earlier vases. Tho whole field of art being thoroughly 
rxlia^ arttrts were obliged to have recourse. as a novelty, to the reproductirm 
and imitation of the antique and earlier forms of art The Pre-Raphaelite Un- 
dency of the present .lay, which is also a recurrence to the mrly art is 

evident sign of the decline of pointing. ’ “ 6,1 

b/pIS 1 Viih€ s l'!r^ 7' , R T “"■*•« Vi "» U'Kb, 

-ft<*» u ” 

77J"" 8 "y~ . tel 7 roi',04 to™. AntaVnU. Tl!L J h!Tw 

fnnt and flowers, among which a variety of binls and insert* are f.Iriinir 

f * in,in ^ *"> iu a villa built for UviahvAu’ 
tbo antiquaries have concluded that they are of t! at .cri l * t 
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were tho pupils of the Greeks; what wo said of the paintings of tfco 
Greeks can l>e equally applied to thoso of tho Romans. 

The remains of paintings found at Pompeii, ITorculaneum, and 
in tho baths of Titus at Romo, are tho only paintings which can 



give ns any idea of tho colouring nnd painting of tho ancients, 
which, though they exhibit many beauties, particularly in compo¬ 
sition, are evidently the works of inferior artists in a period of 
decline. At Torapcii there is scarcely a houso the walls of which 
arc not decorated with fresco paintings. Tho smallest apartments 
were lined with stucco, painted in tho most brilliant and endless 
variety of colours, in compartments, simply tinted with a light 
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ground, surrounded by an ornamental margin, and sometimes 
embellished with a single figure or subject in tho centro, or at 
equal distances. These paintings are veiy frequently historical or 
mythological, but embrace every variety of subject, some of tho 
most exquisite beauty. Landscape painting was never a favourite 



with the ancients, and if ever introduced in a pointing, was subor¬ 
dinate. The end and aim of painting among the ancients was to 
represent and illustrate the myths of tho gods, tho deeds of heroes, 
and important historical events, hence giving all prominence to tho 
delineation of tho human form. Landscape, on tho other hand, 
illustrated nothing, represented no important event deserving of 
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record, and was thus totally without significance in a Grecian tem¬ 
ple or pinacotheca. In an ago of decline, as at Pompeii, it was 
emp oyed for mere decorative purposes. Many architectural sub¬ 
jects are continually found, in which it is easy to traco the true 



principles of perspective; but they are rather indicated than 
minutely expressed or accurately displayed; whereas in most in¬ 
stances a total want of the knowledge of this art is but too evident. 
Greek artists seem to havo been employed: indeed native painters 
wero few, while the former oven*where abounded, and their 
superiority in design must have always ensured them the preference. 

Sir \V. Gell thus remarks on the painting of the ancients: “ In 
grandeur and facility of drawing thoy warrant all thut can be said 
in their praise; wutli tliat feeling for simplicity which distinguishes 
the ancients from the moderns, many aro quite in the taste of the 
finest bas-reliefs, which, liko their tragedies, admitted no under 
plot, to heighten or embarrass. In colouring thoy are said to be 
deficient; want of transparency in the shadows exhibits little 
knowledge of chiaro-oscuro; each figure has its own light and shade, 
whilo none are obscured by the interposition of its neighbour. But 
if we aro called upon to make allowance in some of these points for 
the lapse of centuries, when viewing tho works of a later age, how 
much more indulgence may bo claimed when two thousand years 
might reasonably havo been expected to leave no traces at all/’ 

The walls at Pompeii were carefully prepared for tho reception 
of tho fresco painting. They appear to havo been prepared in tho 
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manner prescribed by Vitruvius, yrho directs that, after tbc Erst 
rough coni w&a applied, a second was to bo added of uronatum, 
composed prinoipally of Rand and lima ; this was afterwards to bo 
covered with fliornioratent, in the composition of which tho place 
of sand of the armnlum was supplied by pounded marble. The Inst 
coat at Pompeii was put. on very thin, and teems to have been well 
worked and rubbed upon the rough exterior of the nrenatum, until 
a perfect level, smooth, and at length polished surface was obtained, 
nearly as hard m mnrhle. WkQs the last coat was still wot, the 
(hihnira were laid mi, and so done, having, according to Vitruvius, 
jneorpomted with the incrustation, were not liable to fiide, but 
I,.! lined (heir full beauty ami splcmiintf to a great age. According 
ti> Mr. Mbrnuin, the majority of the walls in Pompeii are in common 
distemper t but those of the butter houses, not only in Pompeii, but 
i jl home ami elsewhere, especially those which constitnte the grounds, 
of pictures, are In fresco. All the pictures, however, are apparently 
in distemper of a superior kind, cal ltd by the Italians a, gqozzo ; it 
is a species of distemper, but the vehicle or medium, made of egg 
gum, or glue* completely reacts water. He further remarks, “It 
appears that no veritable frosto palming has been yet discovered, 
though thy plain walls iti many cases are coloured in fresco. The 
paintings upon tbs walls appear Bomol lines to have been varnished 
by rns encaustic process; many specimens bearing a polish, or gloss, 
to which water does not readily adhered* 

The Bo mam divided colours Into two classes—florid and grave 
(floridi, au&Eeri)—the former, on account of their high price, wore 
usually provided for the artist by his employer. These worn again 
divided into natural and artificial or fiiethlous. The florid eoloura 
appear to have been six—minium, red; chrysoeolla, green; r*r- 
monium: purpurisdmum; iudicum; cinnaljaris; Gfdrum ; tho rest 
were the mis tori. 

The natural colours were those obtained immediately from the 
earth ■ the others were called artificial on account of their requiring 
some particular preparation to render them fit for use. 

It is the opinion of t> ir Humphry 1 levy, that tho ancient painters, 
like the boat masters of the Homan up id Venetian schools, wore 
sparing in tho use of the more florid colours, and produced their 
effects, like them, by contrast and tone. 

Mosaic.—M osaic, opus innsuvum, is a kind of painting made with 
mi unto pieces of coloured substances, generally cither marble, or 
natural stones, or elso glflss, more or leas opaque, and of every 
variety of hue which the subject may require, set in very' fine 
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cennmt and which thus forms picture* of different kinds, rivaJW 
in colour and hue those painted by tho brush. 

Early nation* knew the art of mosaic, and it la supposed to derive 
ir, ong'n from Asia, whe» paintings of this kind wenj composed, in 
imitation of the beaut,ful carpets maaufeetarijd at uli periods in 
r 7° ootmtnea. The Egyptians employed it very probably for 
1»*W**i ™ traeW it have, however, been found in the 
P or ^ a ^ Ksefl » 11 of which remain. Them is in the 
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Ejpptian collocriun at Turin a fragment of a mummy case (ho 
p.niUngs of wychflm executed in Mosaic with wonderful precision 
and truth. Die material is enamel, the colours are of different Ws 
rmil their variety renders with j^rfect truth the plumage 0 f birds' 
It is Moved to he the only example of Egyptian mosaic. 

The Greeks carried the art of mosaic to (tie highest perfection. 
l. kilfully managing tho hues, and giving to the figures in their com- 
po,ihon an exquisite harmony, they rambled at ,* slight distance 
real pointings, Ditlbrent names were given to the monies nccoivl- 
Lugas tliey were evented in pieces of marble of a certain size it was 
™ opUH scctiie; or ir, small cubee, in this case it was 

™ }tHl “P** Mate™* or mikaXatum. The name of amr<«on was 
given to a mosaic destined to adorn tho pavement of a dining hall 
Jf ™ wpp*wa to represent an unawept hall,™ the pavement of 
1 ‘ vilIr ‘ h t] "- oi-umhs and remains of the repast which fell frotu the 
table still remained. 


JJ** 1 ' 0 ™.t^ d r " the pavements, walls, and ceiling of 

public and private edifices. The Greeks in genond preferred marblo 
Ut every fiber mater in). A bed nf morlar was prepared, which 
screed a* a base, which was covered w ith a very fine cement The 
artist, having before him (he coloured design which ho was to 
eiceuto. fixed the coloured cubes in fhc cement, and poKshod t \ m 
cntiie surface when it hud hardened* talking care, however, that too 
great a polish, by its reflection, might not mar the general effect of 
hi.-j work. The great advantage of mosaic i* that it resists humidity 
mid all which could change the colours and the beauty of painting 
Painting could not be employed in the pavement of building*, and 
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most exquisite workmanship* It is formed of very small pieces of 
glass, of the most beautiful colours, and of various shades, The 
hair, the a mall leaves which ornament the masks, and the eyebrows, 
lire most delicately expressed, WW enhances the value of Ibis 
mosaic is the name of the ju-tist worked in it—Dioscoridcs of frunos* 
The subjeotd represented in mosaics aro in endless variety, and 
generally ore derived from mythology or heroic myths. Landscapes 
and ornaments in borders, in frets, in compartments, intermingled 
with tritons, neroids, centaurs, are to be found on them. The pfin- 


mosaics gave. them an appearance of great elegance. The mosaic of 
the Capitol, found in Adrian's Villa, may give an idea of the perfec¬ 
tion which the Greeks attained to in that art. It represents a vase 
full of water, on the sides of which ate four doves, one of which is 
in the act of drinking. It is supposed by some to he the mosaic of 
Pergamus mentioned by Pliny. It is entirely composed of cubes of 
marbles, without any admixture of coloured glass! Mosaics of this kind 
may be considered sih tho most ancient; ii was only by degrees ihnt 
the art of colouring marble, enamel, and glass, multiplied the 
material h suited for mosaics, and rendered their execution much 
more easy. It was then carried to a very high degree of perfection. 
Tho mosaic found at Pompeii, which represents three masked figures 
playing on didetent instruments, with u child near them, is of tlio 
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ciprtt subject is f n the centre, the rest serves as a Wdorin" or 

framework ° 



I Ht pAl ff UVDtlDlT, 

1-Ue Eomsns brought theart of ino^o to the highest perfection, 
out with regard to taste and composition* hut by adding new 
materials to those which had boon employed by the Greeks. They 
ol,tamed their knowledge of tins art by their conquests; and 
towards the end of the republic they transported to Home (he most 

r 1 ! 1 ™ ******* & && kind found in the Greek cities which 
they bad conquered. The first mosaic of Homan origin was evented 
m . lh ° tem l ,1<lcf triune *t Palestrina, w hich was restored by Syl]* 
W ™ it was discovered in 1 (140. The subject of it has given rise t J 
much controversy. The subject is now supposed to 1*) Egyptian 

, considered to represent a popular Rto at this 

inundation of (he \31c. 

aiosaKss fmm this period came into general use, and some wore 
u^.:e small enough to k carried about in the tents of generals j n 
riji n campaigner Caesar carried one with him in his military oxnfr 
di Crons. In tlm time of Augustus* coloured glass ms generally 
employed, and under Claudius the artiste succeeded in staining 
marble, and giving it different colours. 

The most interesting and valuable of all ancient mosaics is the 
one found at Pompeii* in the house of Pans*. It is siipraed to bare 
represented the Rattle of W It is remarkable for the beauty of 

* S<* idate. 
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its design aud composition, and is composed entirely of very small 
cubes of coloured marble; no glass has been used. It has been 
calculated that tho entire composition, when perfect, was composed 
of 1,384,000 cubes of marble, for 7000 can bo counted in each square 
palm. In order to know tho age of a mosaic, particular regard must 
bo paid to tho nature of the materials of which it is composed. Its 
antiquity will depend on whether it exhibits artificial compositions 
or not. Tho stained marbles and artificial compositions will bo 
proofs of later date. 

Tho common Homan pavements are made of cubes of common 
stones, and form borders more or less wide, of diifurent colours, and 
rather coarsely put together, examples of which may be seen in tho 
baths of Caracal la at Komo. 

Tho ntimbor of Homan mosaics which havofrooroo down to us, 
sometimes in au excellent state of preservation, are considerable. 
Somo excellent specimens have been found in tho villa of Adrian, 
near Tivoli. They have been also found in the various Homan 
colonies. Some very valuable specimens have been lately discovered 
at Carthago ; so vend have been also found in the Island of Sardinia, 
now in tho Museum of Turin. Some have been discovered in the 
south of France. That of Vienne represents Achilles recognised by 
Clyasee among the daughters of Lycomedes. A very fine specimen 
is in the Museum of Lyons, it represents the Circensiau games. 
The Homans carried their luxurious tastes as far as Britain, for 
several mosaics have been found in many jtarts of England. 

In the Lower Empire mosaics were made at Constantinople of 
jK-arls and precious stones. The richness of the material was substi¬ 
tuted for the beauties of an art which had degenerated. 


FAINTED VASES. 

Painted V ases may be considered as tho most curious, the most 
graceful, and the most instructive remains that have come down to 
us from ancient times. Tho beauty of tho forms, the fineness of 
the material, the perfection of tho varnish, tho variety of tho 
subjects, and their interest in an historical point of view, give 
painted vases a very important place among tho productions of tho 
arts of the ancients. Painted vases have been collected with great 
eJigemess ever since they have been known, and tho most remark¬ 
able Lave been engraved by celebrated artists, and explained by 
profound archoiologisfs. Modem art and archaeology have obtained 
from them beautiful model* and important information. They 
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were known fur the first time in the seventeenth cettttiry; Lt 
ch&imse published some of (hem id his Museum Kusuonum, in 
1(300; Begev and Aloutfaucun imitated liis example ; Demister 
subsequently wrote on them mure fully ; Gori, BuonmoUi, ami 
t'uylus, added sonic general observations to ihosii of Deuipefci ; 
AVinokelman could not omit, them in hi® immortal work on ihe 
history of Ancient Art, ami modified, by the accuracy of liis 
observations, the theories of hie predeoeiisojv. Lastly, tho beautiful 
collection of Sir William Humlton, published by Haucurvjilo in 
brought theca more fully into public notice ; Passeri at ill 
supported after him tho Italian opinion in regard to the origin of 
these vases; Tischhein, Beet tiger, and Millie, declared thenusel Vls 
of the eame opinion as Wmctehnau ; and the study of theso 
heattfiful^ohjeote confirms it at tho present day in every respect 
Paiuted Vases received ut liret tho dL-n&ninntion of EfnwLon 
Yaa&t; Dempster, a great abetter of what was called Eitukcu- 
manln, gave Jthum thi^ denomination, a ml Titsean antiquaries havt 
defbmlijtl it a* a title of glory for their country, Tho impartial 
comparison of remains of antiquity had not ns yet ■ .tabU-hed 
any fundamental disitiuqiion between the Etruscan style, properly 
w> called, and the ancient Greek style. Every composition 
characterised by tho stiffness of the features, tho straight folds 
of the drapery, and long braided Lair, was attributed to the 
Etruscans. Fainted vases which presented these characteristujs 
were therefore attributed to thorn, and in spite of tho evidence 
of iho subjects borrowed from tlie mythic ideas of the Greeks, 
in spite of the inscriptions, all Greek, which wore read on them, 
general opinion, too readily followed, recognised in them every 
tiling that could explain the maimers, customs, creed, and even 
the history of tile Etruscans. It was further generally believed 
that those vases had issued from the manufacturer of Areai&o, 
because Martial praises the potteries of that town; and, that 
those which were found in Campania, Puglia, and even in Sicily, 
had been carried there by tho Etruscans themselves. Tilts, theory 
could not be maintained, even after a slight examination,, especially 
as painted vases have been found at Athens, Mogara, 3111b, in Aulis, 
in Tauris, at Corfu, and in tho Isles of Greece. The greater 
number, indeed, are found even at the present day in Magna 
Grtocm, Mola, Capua, Frnstum, and in Sicily, hut they are found 
in every country' where Greek domination prevailed. Tho extent 
of the domination of tho Tyrrhenians in Italy w;i> not sufficiently 
extoniive to attribute to them all tho painted vases. Eimheir and 
Eiigtmaunng came, according to Pliny, into Etruria, and taught 
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thero tlio plastic arts, but this docs not prove that they invented 
there the art of making painted vases, for these two artists who 
worked in clay, being from Corinth, might have brought this art 
■ from Groeco. Everything leads us to conclude that we must attri¬ 
bute their origin to Greece. In their forms they bear a great 
resemblance to the vases which we see on tho medals and some of 
the sculpture of the Greeks; the stylo of the figures which 
ornament them entirely corresponds with that of the figures of the 
ancient Greek style; lastly, the myths which are represented on 
them, tho inscriptions in Greek characters which frequently 
accompany the figures, are sufficient to establish this opinion 
liut we must acknowledge that Greek myths are always expressed 
with peculiar circumstances, which probably are derived from the 
alterations which Greek traditions hud experienced in ancient Italy. 

Painted vases were, to a considerable extent, objects of traffic and 
of export from one countiy to another’ They may be generally 
traced to Athens as the original place of exportation. Corinth also 
exported vases, for the products of Corinthian potters have been 
found in Sicily and Italy, and there can be no doubt that Corinth 
had established an active trade in works of art with the Greek 
k colonies all over the Mediterranean. Athenian vases were carried 
by tho Phceuicians, the commercial tradore of tho ancient world, as 
objects of traffic to the remotest pads of the then known world. 
In tho 1 eriplus of Scylax, the Phoenicians are mentioned ns 
exchanging tho pottexy of Athens for the ivory’ of Africa. Thoy 
were, in fact, the ornamental china of the ancient world. 

The variety of opinions with regard to the origin of these vases, 
has produced a similar divereity with regard to thoir denomination! 
To that of Etruscan Vases succeeded that of Greek Vases, still too 
general; Visconti wished to name them Graeco-Italian; Anliti, 

1 talo-Greek; Lanzi, Campanian, Sicilian, Athenian, according us 
they were found in Campania, Sicily, or at Athens; Quatrcmere 
do Quincy, Ceramo-graphic Vases (of painted clay); and Millin, 
Painted \ ases in general, adding the name of tho place where they 
wore discovered. Wo may, however, be able to class them moro 
systematically’, on considering, in tho first place, that painted vases 
terra a class apart among the remains of antiquity; secondly, that 
it is recognised at the present day, that tho Etruscans manufactured 
them also, as well as the Greeks; thirdly, that the subject itself of 
the painting is the most certain type of their origin, e#]»ocially with 
regard to Etruscan vases, for we cannot suppose that tho Greeks, 
who cultivated the arts after the Etruscans, would have painted on 
the vases the myths, creed, and tho history of Etruriu, though tho 
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Etruscans might have done so for the Greeks: lastly, that vases 
which bear subjects purely Greek are found in many countries, and 
in different places, without, however, their bearing any local charac¬ 
teristic, all belonging alike to Greek art, and without any other 
distinction than that which results from tho style itself, according 
to the greator or less antiquity of tho execution. Wo may, there¬ 
fore, adopt the general denomination of Painted Vases, distinguished 
into Etruscan, for those which are the work of that people, and into 
Greek for those, in far greater number, which can have no other 
origin ; while these can be classed according to their relative anti¬ 
quity, proved by tho stylo of the figures, tho characters, the form 
aud the orthography of the inscriptions when they accompany tho 
painting. We adopt this division which appears to us as the most 
simple and most natural, which can be equally applied to the 
painted vases of every other country, if any should happen to be 
discovered. 

We shall further obsorvo on this subject, that thero is no passage 
of any ancient author which could serve to throw any light on the 
uncertainty produced by the various opinions published with regard 
to painted vases: nothing relative to them has been hitherto found 
in Greek or Latin writers; and this singularity, when we consider 
the beauty, the variety, and tho number of these remains of anti¬ 
quity, has been very justly remarked. 

Etruscan. —Vases, the Etruscan origin of which cannot be dis¬ 
puted, liavo been found at Volterra, Tarquinii, Perugia, Orvieto, 
\ iterbo, Acquapcndente, Corneto, and other towns of ancient 
Etruria. The clay of which they are rnado is of a pale or reddish 
yellow, the varnish is dull, the workmanship rather rude, the orna¬ 
ments are devoid of taste and elegance, and tho stylo of the figures 
possesses all those characteristics already assigned to that of the 
Etruscans. The figures are drawn in black on tho natural colour 
of tho clay: sometimes a little red is introduced on the black ground 
of tho drapery. It is by the subject chiefly that the Etruscan vases 
are distinguished from the Greek vases. On the former, tho figures 
are in the costume peculiar to ancient Italy; the men and the heroes 
are represented with their beards and hair very thick ; the gods nnd 
genii have large wings; wo may also observe divinities, religious 
customs, attributes, manners, arms, and symbols, different from 
those of Greece. If an inscription in Etruscan characters, traced 
invariably from right to left, accompanies the painting, certainty 
with regard to their origin may be considered os complete. It is 
true that the greater number of the letters of the ancient Greek 
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alphabet are of the same form as those of the Etruscan alphabet; 
but there are in the latter some particular characters which mil 
prevent any confusion. We must also observe, that Etruscan painted 
vases are very rare, and are but few in number, oomparcd with 
those for which we arc indebted to tlio arts of Greece. Dennis, in 
his work on Etruria, gives a specimen of a vase of undoubted 
Etruscan manufacture, as it bears an Etruscan subject and au 
Etruscan inscription. It is an amphora, with a Batchio dance on 
one side; on the other side, the parting of Admetus and Alcestis, 
whoso names are attached, between tho figures of Charun and 
another demon. Of late years vases are found in great numbers in 
Etruria, more particularly at Vulci but most of these painted vases 
are imitations of those of Athens. 

Greek ,—Thoy aro made of a very fine and light clay; their 
exterior coating is composed of a jwirticular kind of day, which 
seems to be a kind of yellow or red ochre, reduced to a very fine 
paste, mixed with some glutinous or oily substance, and laid on with 
a brush; the parts which aro painted black have all tho brilliancy 
of enamel. Tho colours being luid on in a different manner in the 
earlier and later vases has caused them to bo distinguished into two 
general classes. In the earlier the ground is yellow or red, and the 
figures are traced on it in black, so as to form kinds of silhouettes. 
These are called tho black or archaic vases, thoy are generally in au 
ancient stylo ; their subjects belong to tho most ancient mythological 
traditions, and their inscriptions to tho most ancient forms of the 
Greek alphabet, written from right to left, or in boustruphedon. 
Tho drapery, the accessories, tho harness of tho horses, and tire 
wheels of tho chariots, are touched with white. At a later period, 
tho whole vaso was painted black, with the exception of tho figures, 
which were then of tho colour of tho clay of tho vase; tho contours 
of the figures, tho hair, drapery, Ac., boing previously traced in 
black. There are then two general classes of Greek vases, dis¬ 
tinguished by the figures, which are black or yellow. Thoy are in 
general remarkable f *r tho beauty and elegance of their forms. 
There is a great variety in their sizes; some being several feet 
high, and broad in proportion; others being not higher than an 
inch. The subject is on one side of the vase; sometimes it occupies 
the entire circumference, but more generally it is one side alone 
(called in Italy the jxirtc nofri/c), and then there is on the reverse 
some insignificant subject, generally two or three of old men leaning 
on a stick, instructing a young man, or presenting him with some 
instrument or utensil; a bacchanalian scene is sometimes represented 
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on the revurm Some vases have been found with two subjects on 
tUo Sides; of the vase. Ou Some of the finest vases, I ho subject goes 
round the enr ini circumference of cho im On iho foot, uook, and 
other purls are the usual Greek ornaments, the Yitniviurt scroll, the 
Meander, Palmetto, the honeysuckle. A gar land sometimes adorns 
the neck, or, in its stead, a woman's head induing from u timber. 
These ornament* aie in general treated with the greatest taste and 
elegance. Besides the obvious difference in (he style of the vum.*, 
there is » remarkable difference bi ihe execution of the paintings. 
They arc not nil of the highest merit, hut the boldness oF the out¬ 
lines is ganaraliy remarkable on them. They could bo exeemed 
only with flic greatest rapidity, thy clay absorbing iky colours very 
quickly, so that if a line was bite erupted, tho joining would be fier¬ 
ce pti bio. Some thought that the figures were executed by the means 
of patterns cut out, which being laid on the vase, preserved on (he 
black ground the principal masse* in yellow, which were finished 
afterwards with, n brush. Bui, this opinion of Sir William if ami Hon 
Inis, been abandoned by himself, particularly since (fie trace# of a 
point have boon recognised, with which the artist had at fij'st 
sketched on the soft clay the principal outlines, which he finished 
afterwards with a brush dipped in the Muck pigment, without, how¬ 
ever, strictly following the lines traced by the point. The traces of 
the point are rarely observed ; all depended on the drill and talent 
of the artists. They must ham been TOry mftoerouft, ns these v.lso.-. 
arc found in such Jnimbors, and die greater number may ho con- 
sidered ns models for the excellence of their design and the taste of 
their composition* Not unfrcquentlv, the artists, by whom the 
designs have Lie on painted, have placed their names on thorn ; the 
principal names known are these of Lasintou, Taleides, Aatoas, and 
CVdliphoij. Taleidcw is thy must ancient ; his designs evince the 
in fancy of art, those of the other artists display greater progress in 
the art; the name can bo reoegnisod from the words ELIOIFd or 
EUOIKSEN, and ETPAd'E. made or painted, which fbllovr them 
immediately; the two former being united with the nnniy of the 
potion and the latter with the nunc of the painter. Other in- 
scrip bulls are sometimes found on vases, which enhance their valno 
greatly. They are generally the names of gods, heroes and other 
mythological personages, which are represented in the paintings. 
These inscriptions are of gn-at imerest for two reasons : in the Jirst 
place, from the fonti of thy Jettere and the order according to which 
tliay are traced, the greater or lets* antiquity of tho vtuse can bo 
recognised, these inscriptions necessarily following all (ho changes 
of the Greek alphabet; tare must lie taken to examine whether the 
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inscription goes from right to left, whether the long vowels HO, the 
double letters ♦ H are replaced by the silent vowels, or singlo letters ; 
these are in general signs of relative antiquity which prove thut of 
the vase itself; secondly, because the names invariably explain the 
subject of the painting, and even indicate by a name hitherto un¬ 
known, either somo personago who sometimes bore another name, or 
a person whose real name was unknown, in fine, some mythic beings 
of whom ancient writers give us no information. Tho infor¬ 
mation derived from vases is of great importance for the study of 
Greek mythology’, viewed iu its different epochs, and for tho inter¬ 
pretation nnd understanding of ancient tragic or lyric poets. Moral 
or historical inscriptions, in prose and in verse, have been also found 
on vases. Tho letters of these inscriptions are capital or cursive; 
they are very delicately traced, and often require a great deal of 
attention to perceive. They are traced in black or white with a 
brush, sometimes they are incised with a very sharp point Tho 
word KAA02 is very frequently found on vases which bear inscrip¬ 
tions, almost always accompanied by a proper name.* It seems to 
be nothing more than an epithet expressive of admiration, applied 
to the most remarkablo and conspicuous personage represented on 
the vase, as on a vase in the Vatican Museum we see a painting 
representing Priam, Hector, and Andromache, with their names over 
each; over Hector is the inscription Kkto*p koAoc, “Tho noble 
Hector.”! In the form KaXoxayaBos, it signified brave and beautiful, 
the very acme of praise given to a person. On some which had 
been gifts to some “ beautiful youths,” we find the inscription jj o 
vat? koAo?. On others, salutatory’ expressions are sometimes found, 
such os XAIPE SY, “ Hail to thee"; or, II020N AEIIOTE ETOPON, 
“ Happy as possible.” 

The subjects represented on painted vases, although of infinito 
variety, may be reduced to three classes, J which include them all; 

* Some suppose that the painter w.ole it at first on executing the vase, and tlint 
afterward* the name of the person who was to possess it was added to it, fur many 
vases arc found on which no name follows this Greek word, which means 
“ beautiful.” 

t Similar inscriptions are to be found on ruses in the British Museum. The 
custom has been retained on some Majolica mn of modern Italy; on one is tbc 
|« •rtruit of a lady, with tho {ascription around it ” La India Isnuxn," the beautiful 
Isaora. 

J Mill ingen divides them into the following seven classes, according to their 
subjects:— 

1. Those subjects which refer to the Divinities, their wars with the giants, their 
amours, tho eumfices which ore offered to them. 

2. Those relative to the Heroic Times. This class, the most numerous, as well 
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— 1. Mythological subjects; 2. Heroic subjects; 3. Historical 
subjects. Tko Mythological subjects relate to tho history of all the 
gods, and their adventures in human form ore reproduced on them 
in a thousand shapes. It requires a deep and intimato knowledge 
of Greek mythology, in order to explain tho different subjects. Tho 
greater part of the paintings of the vases are relative to Bacchus, his 
festivals and mysteries. On them we Beo depicted his birth, child¬ 
hood, education, all his exploits, his banquets, and his games; his 
habitual companions, his religious coremonies, the lampadophorte 
brandishing the long torches, the dendrophor® raising branches of 
trees, adorned with garlands and tablots; the initiated preparing 
for tho mysteries; lastly, tho ceremonies peculiar to those great 
institutions, and tho circumstances relative to their dogmas and 
thoir aim. 

Tho Heroical subjects, which are far more numerous than the 
mythological, represent tho deeds of tho heroes of ancient Greece; 
Hercules, Bellerophon, Cadmus, Perseus and Andromeda, Actseon, 


as the most interesting, embraces all the mythological period, from the arrival of 
Cadmus to the return of Ulysses to Ithaca; it includes the Hetaekfd, tho Thcaekl. 
tho two wars of Thebes, that of tho Amazons, the expedition of tho Argonauts, 
and the war of Troy. 

3. The Dionysiac subjects: Bacchus—The Satyrs, tho Silcni, the Nymph*, and 
his other attendants. Dionysiac festivals and processions, with the dances and 
amusements which accompany them. As these festivals were the most celebrated 
and the most popular, the ancient* were naturally anxious to multiply representa¬ 
tions of them. 

4. Subjects of Civil Life, such os marriages, amorous scenes, repasts, sacrifices, 
hunts, military dances, warriors setting out for tho war, or returning victorious to 
to their country. This class is of tho greatest use in giving information with 
regard to tho manners, customs, and dresses of tho ancients, 

5. Those which represent Funeral Ceremonies. On these wo see depicted the 
representations of tombs, around which tlio relations and friends of tho deceased 
bring offerings and libations; among tho offerings wo sometimes observe objects 
symbolical of initiation into tho mysteries. This class, a very numerous one, seems 
to have been particularly destined to bo placed in the tombs. 

6. Subjects relating to the Gymnasia; ephebi occupied in different exercises, 
who are convening with one another, or with the gymnast As vases were 
frequently given os prizes to the conquerors in tho games, it has boon supposed 

those on which similar subjects are represented were destined for that 
purpose. 

7. Subjects which have reference to tho Mysteries, and which represent cere¬ 
monies preparatory to tho initiations. Similar subjects are only to be met with 
on vases of the period of the decline of art, and which are found in that port of 
Italy formerly occupied by tho Lucnni, Bruttii, and the Samnites, where Greek 

and customs were corrupted by tho mixture of those of these barbarous 
nations. 
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I (iiiiLLua. Medea, tho Centaurs, the Amazon*. etc,; the myth of 
Theseus was ako the constant theme of the artist, 

Tho B&ort'aal subjects begin with the war of Troy. Pointers, as 
well uu postSf fliund In (his event a vast held to exorcise their 
talent# and their imagination- The principal actors in this memo- 
mhk drama appear on tho vases. The principal scene# oF the 
Troptn war are depicted ; but we must remark, that the historical 
subjects do not extend to a later period than that of (ho Here cl idea. 
\Yo may consider, as belonging to the dass of historical vases, those 
with paintings relative to public and private customs j those repre¬ 
senting games, repasts, scenic representations of combats of animals, 
hunting and funereal subjects, Mill in gen remarks that the flubject* 
of the paintings vary according to the period and the places in which 
they have been executed; on the most ancient wises Uionyeiac scenes 
are frequently see n . A a, originally, i he fereate t number we rc destined 
to contain wine, they were adorned with analogous subjects. Those 
of the beautiful period oF the art. especially of the manufacture of 
Kola, a town in which Greek institution* were observed with extreme 
care, present the ancient traditions of mythological episodes m all 
their purity. Those of a biter period represent subjects taken from 
the tmgie writers. Loslly, on those of the decline we sco depicted 
the new ccronumios and superstitions which were mingled with the 
ancient and simple religion of the Greek. Painted vases are, there¬ 
fore, of the greatest interest for the study of tho maimer* nnd customs 
of ancient Greece, and of those which tho Homans adopted from her 
in imitation. 

Wo must introduce an important remark hero, relative to ibe 
variety of mythological, hcroic&l, und oven historical subjects. 
Those subject#, especially tho first and second, kcoui to form a 
mythology anil heroic history distinct from those of the Greek poeis 
and prosy writers. IVc had on the vases persons not mentioned in 
undent writers,* entire spenps, aim, which caiuhit bo explained by 
any written tradition, or which are represented with circumstances 
which history has not handed down t" ns. Wo must further remark, 
that the mythology of the poet* is not always in harmony with that 
of the prose writers; end Among the pilots them selves, that of the 
Jy-rie writers is frequently different from rhai of the tragic poets. 
Traditions must have changed ; ami, perhaps, at tho period of the 
great writers of Greece, there was established, amidst this confusion, 
u kind of eclecticism, which left the poet, the lnythograph. ote„ the 
liberiy of choosing among those traditions whatever suited beet thu 
aim and nature of the poem, or whatever appeared most likely. 
Painted vases', especially the most ancient, which are anterior to 
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these writers, givo us information which we do not receive from 
ancient writers : this gives to their study a great degree of import¬ 
ance and interest: further, they represent, in the most authentic 
manner, the genuine history of art among the Greeks from its origin 
until it reached perfection. 

As to tho uses of these vases, there havo been a variety of 
opinions; but a careful examination of a great number of vases 
would lead us to suppose that many were, doubtless, articles of 
household furniture, ibr use and udornment, such as the laTger 
vases, destined, by their size. weight, and form, to remain in the 
same place, while others, of different sizes and sliapes, were mado 
to hold wine and other liquids, unguents, and perfumes. It is 
evident that they were more for ornament than use, and that they 
were considered os objects of art, for tho paintings seem to havo 
been executed by the best artists of the period. Those with 
Panathenaic subjects were probably given, full of oil, as prizes at 
the national games. Others may have been given at the paleestrio 
festivals, or as nuptial presents, or as pledges of love and friend¬ 
ship ; and these are marked by some appropriate inscription. We 
find that they were also used in the ceremonies of tho Mysteries, 
for wo see their forms represented on tho vases themselves: 
Bacchus frequently holds a cantharus. Satyrs carry a diota. A 
few seem to have been expressly for sepulchral purposes. Some 
have supposed that these vases were intended to hold the ashes of 
tho dead; but this could not have been their use, for they are only 
found in tombs in which the bodies have been buried withont being 
burnt. The piety of the relations adorned the tornbof the deceased 
with thoso vases, together with his armour and jewellery, which 
they lmd prized most in life, which were associated with their 
habits, or recalled circumstances tho memory of which they 
cherished.* The origin of the custom of placing objects belonging 

* That it vu tls* custom in ancient tiiucs to place in tombs the vases that were 
limr to tho dereanol, we lind from the following passage of Vitruvius:— M Virgo 
civis Curinthfa jam run turn nuptiis, implicitu morbo ileevwit: poet sipulturam ejus, 
iptihut fn vita poevlit delectabatur , nutrix ccllocta et composite in cnlatho pertulit 
ml itionnm«-ntum ot in summo eollocarit; ct nti ea ]h niuiturvnt diutitu sub diva, 
trgula texit"—V itowhs, lib. iv., cap. 1. The same custom, and the same feelings 
which lead to tliut custom, wo find in the funeral rites of an Indian tribe, os thus 
beautifully mb died in a poetic dirge by Schiller: 

" Here brtoe the test rift* ! »»>l with these 
The tut lament he raid— 

Let all that pleased, and yet may pi mar. 

Be burled with the dead.”—8tr K B. Lnros. 

In a passage of an ancient author, quoted by Atltenteus. lib. xl., c. 1. we fine! a 
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to the deceased with him in his tomb would ;s&em to bo rbo snper- 
stiUou* objection of the relatives of the deceased to use anything 
belonging to, or connected with the memory of, the dead. These 
object* were consequently placed with ibc deceased in his tomb. 
This superstition* objection, prevalent among all uncivilized 
nations, lias given rise to this custom, which is found to be adopted 
by all the early and primitive races of the world. Tib* custom has 
handed them down to our times, It is supposed to have ceased 
when Roman sovereignty was established throughout Italy and 
Sicily, The Romans, binning their dead, and never adopting the 
custom of burying vases in tombs, by their influence must have 
brought them into disuse, and, consequently, their manufacture 
ceased, Kramer thinks that there are uo painted vase* of a later 
date than tire Second Punic l\ar. 

It is very remarkable, that no ancient author, not even Pliny, ho* 
noticed painted vases, although they seem to have been m such 
general use : nor is tboro any passage known cxprensly relative to 
these vases, Suetonius, indeed, tells ns that the colonies established 
at Capua by Julia* Cusfc&r, destroyed, when building country house*, 
the most ancient tombs, especially as they found in them ancient 
vases (al [quantum va&ctiloruiu operi* antiqui referiobant). In the 
opinion of Boeltlger, riteeu&i can only be applied to vases of bronze ; 
however, os Suetonius speaks of the tomb* of Capua in particular, 
and os there arc still painted vasts found there, and that no bronao 
vases arc ever found in the tombs, it is very likely that the phrase 
of Sue ton iu* can he applied to the painted vases which are still 
found there in such numbers. Tlio Homans might then have known 
them; and this opinion seem* to bo justified by the following «>b- 
serration, The Greeks of Italy buried their dead without burning 
them ; for this reason, human ashes have never been found in vases 
in Greek tombs, the vises wore placed by the side of the corpse 
stretched out on the ground. However, some vases have been 
discovered full of ashes and half-burnt bones ; and, as It was tho 
custom of ibe Romans to burn the dead, it has been inferred that 


hiroitnij tURtorfl luvuti^u^l:—X »nvt x^a-urt purr avi twi wpot- 

Byxtr cltih'i SsAfiaJ' T* Tit WOTtpia Tl TVirytfKW^ “Tllo COrpflO 

being fftmtdawl oa IHlej gnmnd, and pEaucd on a thick bed of lum, llu v plncL-d 
aw it rof-aUi, drinking cups, and they pluad a. cliaptet on its huad." In lEiu 
early periods of Obi*W*e history a .-hiiilur custom «™m to buTo prevailed of 
Interring with the deed, va&ea, which rcposoi] with them for ag*-.*. TEieiio vjifu^ 
wi.-rc cojifn.-rti.-il its marks of 1 1 « 1 1 - itir by lEiu primv, ntid utlitr illuiitrums personages, 
for bunricua nsdnvd to the stiite.— Fld&S Thorn* dn Jraunt QU*#M Fffie* of the 
■S/ptrij Dynutiy, from 1743 to 1-IEW, lt,c. 
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tin? va^e at firat dapwdted empty in a Creek tomb, liad kh taken 
out of it, and that afterwards it was used us a tine ran’ urn for a 
It'imun. These sat* ti tutsans ’wore not rare in undent times ; thoro 
is, in tL& museum of ihy Louvre, a vese in Oriented alabaster, 
executed in tgypt, which bears the name of Xerxes in hieroglyphic 
an id cuneiform chiiraders, which was at a later [njriod employed as 
a cinerary urn for a member of the Homan family Claudia, as the 
.Latin, inscription showy engraved on the side of the vase, the other 
side Injuring the Egyptian and Persian inscription. 

\\ e eon 1 d not bu L feel jiston ished a i the perfect prese rvation of 
isuelt fragile objects, did we not know that they were found in tombs. 
The tombs in which they are found f are placed near the walls, but 
outside the town, at a slight depth, except those of Nob, whore the 
eruptions of Vesuvius have considerably raised the soil since the 
period when the tombs were made, so that some of the tornli* of 
Noia are about tw r emy-oue feet under ground. The common tombs 
are built of brick, or of rough stones, and ere exactly of sufficient 
slkl> to contain a corpse and five or six vases; a sma ll one is placed 
near the head, and the others between the legs of the body, or they 
are ranged on each side, frequently on the left side alone. Tho 
number and beauty of tho vases vary, probably, according to tho 
rank and fortune of tho owner of the tomb. The tomb*, of the first 
class are larger, an i have boon built with largo out stones, and 
rarely connected with cement; the walls inside arc coated with 
stucco, and adorned with paintings: those tombs resemble a small 
chamber; the corpse is laid oitt in the middle, the vanes are placed 
round it t frequently some other* nro hung up to the walla on nails 
°f bronze.* The number of vases is always greater in these tombs ; 
they arc fllso of a more elegant form. Several other articles are 
MHnetimes found in ibe tombs, such as gold and silver fibula. 1 -, 
sword*, spears, armour, and several ornament*. The objects buried 
with the corpse generally bespuk the tastes and occupation of tho 
deceased. Warriors ate found with their armour, women with 
ornament* for tho toilet, priests with their sacerdotal orurtmcnts, a* 
in the tomb at (VrvetrL When the vases are taken out of the ex¬ 
cavations, they arc covered with a coating of whitish earth, some¬ 
thing like tartar, and of a calcareous nature; it di^ppoora on the 
application of aqua fortia. This operation ought to be done witl 
great caution ; for though the aqua fort is does not injure the black 
varnish, it might destroy some of the other colours. Some of these 
vasts are as w ell preserved as if they bad just issued from the hands 
of the potter, others Lave been greatly injured by tho earthy salts 

* So - page itr/, 
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with which they have come in conttct; tuyere 

the* have been pet together and restored will, great th.ll. » 

this work of mtomtioa, especially it the artist adds any **» » 

which are not risible on the original, might alter or ™etan.orphoso 
a subject, and the ardtswlogist might to set little value on these 
modem additions, in the study of a painted vase. 

The first manufactories of these vases sre supposed ro have bee. 
established not far from the shores of the sea. as ... biedy, ( alabnm 
Campania, and Etruria. The vases of more ancient style, with 
black figures, are more frequently found at these places- At .1 
later period manufactories were established more in the interior of 
Ibo eLtrv. on plains and on bills, as a. St. Agato de Got!, u. a 
Pmdia, in Basilicata, and P**r Naples. Am<mg judgw, ™» 
most to bo preferred are those which are of the manufacture ° 
Loori iti Calabria, of Agrigennmi m Sicily: t W of Co»ii 
Capuft, and of Hoi* ill Vampania; and those of \ da and <tamo 
in tihifl Roman states. In tho* pW**- manufactories wore 

established at a later period, many excellent vases with bearded 
tompositionhi have been frequently found, but not m that ^mple 
and elegant style which was peculiar to the ureek^.. Severn 
imitations have been nmdo of ancient vases, either through a love 
of art or for liie purpose of deceit The first may tic considered 
praiseworthy, a* it h&a contributed considenibly to bring to per¬ 
fection modem pottery; the second as highly censurable, fur even 
experienced connoisseura have been deceived. Piatro Foiidi, Tvho 
htwl cwtabliidicd hi* minufecEori *8 at Venice and at < *«u,. was 
remarkable for his yiiccesH in thia kind of deceit, The family 
Vasari, at A10220, manufactured vases of thia kind ; there tire 
several of them in the gallery at Florence, Of lhi* kind ol de¬ 
ception there are several kinds. Sometime* the va* ia ancient 
but the painting is modern, frequently details and inscriptions aro 
added to the ancient pointing; bnt the difference «i the style oi 
drawing, the multiplicity of details, tlio nails indicated on the 
bauds and feet t betray the fraud, as wall ns the coarseness of Ihc 
earth (which makes the vase* heavier), and the metallic lustre of 
the varnish. The test whlob the colours of the fait* vases arc made 
to undergo is also decisive. Lf colours mixed with water or alcohol 
have been employed, it is sufficient to pass a little water or spirits 
of wine over them to make thferu disappear; the ancient colours 
haviutr been baked with the vases resist this test. In modem 
times, imitations have been made by the celebrated Wedgwood, 
remarkable alike for their elegance and taste. 

Several wdJ.*clions have been formal of these vases. The British 
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Muscuiik contains the finest collations, purchased by government 
lr " m blr Hamilton and others. The Mnseom ut X ap lo- 

; ,1m1 r . 3 '" Gregorian Museum in the Vatican, also contain many 
beautiful spec I mens from Magna Gramm and Etruria, Sev^al 
aiimteui-n have also formed collections in England, France, am] 
Italy. U c may mention those of Rogers, Hope, Sir Harry Eogle- 
field t m England; those of the Due do Blattuj, the Comte IVurtnles 
m France; and. that of the Marquis Campana* in Romo, Some of 
these collections have been published, such a* the first collection of 
bar William Hamilton, explained l>y dTHarusarvillo; (he second bv 
fsebbem. Several works have also been published, giving do 
trilled accounts ,..f painted vases in general. We shall only give the 
principal:— 


EWri, “FiotUTm Etmscontm in Vaamlie " Rome, 17G7, 3 vole, 
fob; “Collection of Engravings from Ancient Vases, in the po&- 
*™ Q rjf Sir William Hamilton;* by Tiwhbam, Naples, 17&8— 
1603, 4 vols.; C. Bhttiger, “ Griochisclie Yascngeiruade ” Weinisr, 
1707, 1800; “Feintnres doVa.se* Antique^" A, MHlin, public par 
Dubois Mnisonneuvo. Paris, 180S, 2 vols., fob ; Milling, -n, * Peintnres 
de Vases Orccques, 1 ’ Rome, JS13, fob; Fnnofka, "Raccolta di 
\a>i Soelti,' Rome, 1S20; Dubois Maisonneuve, “ Introduction h 
1 Elude .It Viuws Antique*,’' Paris, 1817, fob; Gerhard, “Berlins 
Antiko BildwwkeKramer’s work, “Ueber den Styl uml die 
Htrknnft dor vemuvhlten Griech.,” Berlin, 1827, 6vo, ■ and Mr. 
Birch s valuable work on « Ancient Pottery ” 


Epochs of Pa i m ro Vases. 

W e sh:dl now give descriptions of these painted vases according 
to their several styles or epochs, illustrations of which we have 
given. 

EtnrljfW Efflptiax*- T\m ground is of a pale yellow, on which 
the figures are painted in black or brown. These consist chiefly of 
oominis, such as lions, rams, stags, swans, cocks, sphinxes, and other 
ehirnmstLH, arranged in several bands around the vase. Borders of 
flowers, also, and other ornaments, run round them. Human 
figure* are rarely met with. This style has been termed Egyptian, 
in consequence of iU obvious raseinblance to that rigid style of art 

’ Spedniena «*f thi* stylo wo give in Piute 1—I. E*riW than Uua stylo wai 
n nklcrfltjfe finny I ni Athena with plain hands, nr wanea tliupfeod round the mis 
“f the VHKMmtni'tijiKH ilihptaj'iny u moment* of mflOftlldLT, wh ich wcto the 

earl tent ittfinptg g| decoration. 
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r 1 „ v Tlie inner outlines of tins figure* are t™™' >“ 

tni." , “ ■trrr.i“’s 

u/to illfor that tit,™* Of tin* f ™! "[ 11 T*, A * iH 

ilnl , ljrt ,,J by ihe Greeks. The dole generally " s 'V ai t0 ‘ ho, ° 

between U.C. (300 ami 6^- 

, . - this fityl^ the figures are black on ft red 

m ' d ‘ The design is stiff, hard, ami severe ; yet at there 

^ Itree of spirit «*«A ovhkmly Seating* prog-s m lh* 

, . ' * , ,v art The scenes reprinted are taken tram 

Sic,do Mythology.' The class of «!**. 

P - i DionTsiao character* Another is l auftiue 

„f which there is a remarkable specimen, ropresontingMiiinrva 
Ian-, which, from *. i-cription jttaO 
„ to have been riven as a prize in the public games. Thej 

r^X ^ *» ““ ,e p-^ 40 ,bo joar 

BsC. 43G* 

Seprra or limeift-nwl.t— ln 1,10 Tasca ot tlli9 "'T "T fiB T 

1 1 , ,-.v ttflnnd White is seldom used. Although the 

r( , " II f I,' 1 ' ,u„i Ibeir figures present a striking coni nisi to 

^lonr of these v^cs o >1 k 1 „ „ f tlu . ir design. 

tW . Df Ites™ b tto leon.if.fi, so that they might be 
kbkrf ta the ftwrth dasr. The handiness and violence of move- 
mint no striking in tlio nrol.aio vases gradunlly disappear, ami make 

™7 W0 * with perfect freedom, Md the fies.gns arc rather at E 
Tim subjects represented arc tko same as those on the mms of the 
, laaB The forma of the tom Imvo iomething more elegant 
tTn th r'of lie second class, although the, present great vnr.a- 
„a rise They occur most frequently in Ktrun. and 
ItNoU t lob inscriptions in characters of a middle kind 
:‘Xn L atomic mode of writing and the later one ho 
Xod oounnonly assigned to works of tins f-n, tea 4W 

to 420, 

n , n-pjfti or Ornt-t- -Thin style in tiro more perfect devolup- 

momt id «L f’rmcr, all severity ami conventionality which dm- 

+ &ti Flit* 1 —II- „ 

t KiunLil Iff Mr, Bin* “ Tbe . 

I Ben I'lihtu 2- 
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t anguishes the earlier styles, having entirely disippearod. The 
distinguishing characteristics of this stylij are elegance of fonu, 
fineness of material, brilliancy of varnish, and exquisite beauty of 
design. The predominating subjects art* Greel: myths, or reprewm- 
i actons of Greek manners; but scones connected with the worship 
of Bemeter and Dionyma are of frequent occurrence. The most 
common form of the vme* nf this kind, is that of the slender 
amphora, (ho round hydria. and the crater. Vases of this style 
appear to belong to the period beginning with the year B.c. 400. 
They ere seldom found in Etmria, and the moat frequently in 
Kola, Sicily, ami Attica. 

Florid "—Tliis class of vases is rarely found in Etruria, but 
abundant in the Greek colonies of Italy, especially in the districts of 
Puglia and Basilicata, Like the last cIeiks, it has yellow figures on 
a black ground, but differs widely in style. The vases are often of 
enormous sise, and exaggerated proportions. The multitude of 
figures introduced, the complexity of the composition, the inferiority 
and cardiwueKs of the design, the fi-urish and lavish mo ni of deco¬ 
ration, in a word, ihe absence of that chastened and purity which 
gave tin* perfect style its chief charm, indicate these vasos to 
belong, if not always to the period of Decadence, at least to the 
verge of it. Polychrome vases are also frequently found in this 
sty Is, The draperies being coloured bine, vermilion, green, 

Bwodmce ,—At a Inter period,! we may remark a still greater 
deterioration in the arts of design, while more napricions forms were 
invented. Wo must also remark the la teat period of the art i for at 
that epoch several i mi rations of the vn.-es of earlier epochs were 
unde. Among these, we frequently find i in itat Suns c.f (he first 
epoch, but the clay is oo ftr ae. and different from that of the genuine. 
We also find imitations nf the second ami third epochs; hut their 
forms are ill-proportioned, and destitute of taste. 


Shapes of Paintku Ya$k& 

Wo firsi give Mr. Dennis' arrangement, after the nomenclature of 
Gerhard, of these vases in classes, according to the purposes they 
served. We then give u list of their several shapes, wi th (he nainfi* 
by which they arc known in England, and also with (he names they 
are given In Italian Museums; 

* See Pint*; 3—IV.. turned bj* Mr Birch "The florid riylfc" 
f Set Pint.3-V. 
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Class I.—Vases for holding wine, oil, or water—amphora, police, 
stamnos. 

II. — Vases for carrying water—hydria, calpis. 

III. — Vases for mixing wine and water—crater, celcbe, 

oxybaplion. 

IV. — Vases for pouring wine, etc., jugs — oenochoe. olpe, 

proebons, 

V. — Vases for drinking-cups and goblets—cuntharus, oya- 

thus, carchesion, liolcion, scyphus, cylix, lepaste, 
pliiale, ceras, rhyton. 

VI.—Vases for ointments or perfumes — lecythus, alabastron, 
ascos, bom by li os, ary ball os, cotyliscos. 


EStiUsIl NOMJKCUUVRK. 

1 Amphora. Egyptian. 

2 N Tyrrhenian. 

3 „ P&nathenair 

4 „ Baorliic. 

5,6 . of Nola. 

7 * Apulia.tr 

8 „ with handles, with circu¬ 

lar ornaments. 

9 „ with b&rslka as volutes, 

10 n with handles with faces 

on tliem. 

11 Thy mate non. 

12 Ilydria. 

13 Galpu. 

14 Pel ike. 

15 Stamnoi. 

16 Crater. 

17 Oxybaplion. 

18 Stamnos (Apuhtin). 

19 Celcbe. 

Lepate. 

Lekane. 

Cylix. 

Carchesion. 

30,31 Canthanu. 

26 Cyathua. 

Holmoa. 

Holcion. 


ITALIAN NoWKCLATCU.* 

1 Lonpella. 

2 

3 

4 

5.6 „ 

7 .. 

8 011a con monichi a girellc. 

9 Olla con manichi a volute. 

10 Olla con manichi a mascheroni 

11 Ingensicrv. 

12 OUa o vaao vinario. 

13 Olla o cartopo. 

14 Idria. 

15 Olla. 

16 Calicc. 

17 Compona 

18 

19 Olla cuu manichi annodati. 

20 Pa tern. 

21 Patera ool eovorehio. 

22 Patera. 

23 Taxzn co manichi inarcati. 

24 Taxza oo manichi inarcati. 

25 Srndell*. 

27 

28 
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JfcriLtaii Nfj'ilK\rij,Tt r RF. 
29 Pcv^hui*. 

. f iO 3 

■ E l | Giatbonu, 

32 Scjpiin* 

8 S 

S* CfltvUdkns. 

33 . ;-kr iVcytW 

37 OtnncTjcw. 

.33, 39, 4fl, 12 Pj-oL-lirmi, 

41*43 Itlsytcvis^ 

44 r 15 Amis 
ili J-SomlkTrtFHiif. 

■17,, 43 Alfcliagtrorri. 

■Jj>*r>9 AryhutHns 


iTALMS Vh^KNiXATI re, 
23 Bicrsbfera. 

30 Tsilfi ™n eliaip Lchi wizitmtojji., 

32 

;ct UicfHiiii 

34 

. 35 r 3 H 

37 Prtloricolcx 

33 ProG thxiIo a thXNv., 

41 BKfin, 

14 Prii^iontaiin, 

4 *' Btilsanjario, 

IT 

ff> Bubmitio mo rnanteo, 
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Second /Hofeiot jl 

Gi.vrroti u api iY, t m engraye i) s r n >x e& 


IKTEODIH TIOK 

Tjie Art of engraving on precious stones and gems is sty Jed 
“glyptic,” and the description of the®6 engraved clones ivMch have 
come down to us from ancient times, glyptography, from yXv$fu > , to 
engrave, end yfnjmv, to describe. 

Among tliyse objects of ancient art which have reached us 
through the lapse of ages, engraved stones may i>e considered 
among 1 rho number of (liw most elegant and refined by their form, 
their lustre, and their n>e r the most precious fiom their materia] 
and their workmanship, the moat sought for from the facility with 
which they can be mixed with ether runament*, and set in con¬ 
nection with the most precious jewels, The luxury of tins ancient* 
l,:d them to adopt a style of workman *bfp winch was agreeable 
in the must exrjin>j)u taste, whether it adorned diadema, cfillnrs, 
bracelets, earring*. waistband*, porthiirs uf dress, shot*, in- even 
Vnilmiblo pieces of furniture, or whether, set in a ring .if #,td, it 
served both a finger ring tttid n signet. 
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The most beautiful engraved atones were offered to the gods*. and 
deposited in temples. For princes, they were as an ensign of 
supreme power and the trtiiil of the state; for private individuals 
they gave authenticity to their public and private acts. Alexander, 
after he had conquered Darius, used the signet of that king for his 
let ten’s and acts relative to Asia, Augustus adopted til first a stone 
bearing a sphinx, and substituted for it afterwards a head of 
Alexander, and then his own head ; his successors adopted Uiis latter, 
but Coil bn changed it for his family wignet. on which was represented 
a dog the prow of a vessel. At a later period Borne of the 
Roman emperors adopted ihe head of Alexander. 

The use of signets of this kind was very general in Greece ; cities, 
corporations, and families, bad nigtiHs of their own, Kings were 
in general use in Rome; and it was by that ornament that Cicero 
assures hh Jhat he recognised a statue of Soipio Africanue; doubt¬ 
less because that ring boro the signet, of the family of the Scrpips. 
r Hie engraved stones which have come down to us from ancient 
limes have net changed their detail nation; the Paine taste employ a 
them for the same purposes ; they are not the less tought after at 
the present day thou they were formerly m all parte of the world 
by the Greeks and lloimna, The abettors of modem luxury have 
inherited the passion, of the Cy lunian for engraved stones, and per¬ 
haps wtj might still find musiciaau who, following the example of 
the Ismcuias of Piiny, wear a valuable engraved emerald which by 
its value evinced his high artistic merit, and, like that flute 
player, are annoyed at not being able to purchase Hat the highest 
piiea. 

lint Cl.hi side ring here engraved, atones in a more important and 
useful view, i 3 l rhe interest of the tdndy of the nr is mid customs of 
antiquity, we may truly say that (heir importance in that respect 
is not surpassed by any other kind of monument. Betides being 
witnesses to the progress and history of the arts, re find on those 
engraved gem*, the religion, llu r ? history, the opinions, I he customs, 
even to the very amusements, of ancient imturns; the portraits of 
their great, men ; the rsprodnetions, in much smaller proportions, of 
>ome of the masterpieces of their arch ilecture, their sculpture, or 
nf their poind tig. which have conus down tons; certain i indications, 
with regard to their progress in the knowledge of nature, and n 
numiner examples of their graceful, singular, or tkutMtic conn 
poflitiunr- which the taste nr caprice nf Greek artists multiplied in 
infinite numbers. It was by the study of engraved atones that 
Raphael and Michael Angelo received ideas wliicb purified their 
teste, Other celebrated painters have found in them coiuposiimim 
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which they have not disdained to irattate, and modern glyptics 
sl 'H ^ork after tho beautiful model* which antiquity fttmlshtw us 
w ith, a]id which they have not equalled, IVe here adopt the words 
of Dr, Croly. “The importance of these relics to learned Investi¬ 
gation, to the artist and the amateur, to tho natural sod elevating 
indulgence felt in looking oti the features of (he mighty dead, 
deserves to make them a favourite study w ith the accomplished mind 
of England. G ems i [lustrafe the attributes and tale® of my t) i 1 1 c .. 

I ho costumes of antiquity, the fine romances of the poete, the 
characters of the early languages, the great historic events and the 
progress of the arte; the countenances of Virgil and MeccTins, of 
Ciceroand Alexander, live only on gems; the Venus of Praxiteles, 
the head of the Phidian Minerva, the Apoxuomenoe of Pnlyclritus, 
tliat triumph of ancient (statuary, are to lie found only on gem*; 
the restorations of the Venus do Medici and tho Liocoon have been 
mtide from gems; they offer an endless treasure of the brilliant 
thoughts, And buried wisdom, the forgotten .skill, and the vanished 
beauty, of a time when the mind and form of man reached ihrm 
perfection/ 1 



OBlGIIs AN D HISTORY. 

Tu,: Pf iod ' ,f |1,C ' l,vtnli,jr ' uf “>c iirt uf (^graving f,„ prociom 
*“ 6a “«*“"">• The „rt is evidently 0 f (he highest nntinnir, . 

seem to consider tliat nil evidence tends to prove the oriental 
origin of this art. Slones have been discovered with inscriptions m 
Sanscrit, tho earliest language of India: Home attribute its invention 
to Assyria, an many on graved stones have been found there In tho 
form of cylinders ; but in the practice of this art, as well as othenq 
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Egypt still tnamtftins over all other nations its high antiquity, de¬ 
mons t ruled not onlv by historical (lata, but also by inoTuniienEfj wliich 
havo Como down to the present time. The king of Egypt* who 
chose Joseph for bis minister* gave him his signet ring at* a testi¬ 
mony of his delegated authority, and Joseph lived about 1700, n.c. 
Engraved gems adorned the ephod and pectoral of tin' high priest, 
of the Hebrews, and w ere probably the work of Egyptian artists* 
u.c. 14t>0. According to Herodotus, ihe treasure cell of Eh&mp- 
fdnitng, whom Sir Gardner Wilkinson identifies with Haineses JTJ. r 
i3.c+ 1210, was secured by bis seal. The collections of engraved 
atones, called scarab**, exhibit in the inscriptions engraved on them 
(In- names of kings of a very early date. Egyptian cylinders towe 
been also found of the earliest periods: one bears the name of 
Odri asen I,, bx. 2020. The study or these monuments of the glyptic 
art prove that the moat ancient productions of the art arc the works 
of the Egyptians. Mr. King attributes the invention of the art of 
engraving on "hard stones,'’ crystal, onyx, agate, to the seal en¬ 
gravers of Nineveh, shortly before ihe reign of Sargon, ex. 722, ns 
beforo that period the material used was comparatively » ft; the 
earliest Assy nun flinders being of serpentine, and the Egyptian 
acarabaei being of clay or soft stone (steasclust). Bui squares used 
for the bezels of rings of hard stone engraved by the Egyptians, 
are to be met with of a much earlier date than that of ikrgon. A 
remarkable one may be cited, bearing the name and title of a 
king of the I will dynasty (iSth century is,c.) of yellow jasper. - 
There arc also others known of oorneliau. The engraving of these 
is, indeed, generally hid, ns if the workman was nut master of hi* 
craft. Fi out tbtro bein g scan ab et, engraved with Assy rian emblem h 
anil sculptural ornaments of undoubted Egyptian origin, not nufro- 
qneatly found in Assyrian ruins, it is evident (hat there must have 
been a close connection between Assyria and Egypt* as is con¬ 
jectured about the time of the 18th (15th century D.c.) and the four 
subsequent dynasties. The mode of engraving nmy therefore have 
been introduced from Egypt. Hie knowledge of the art of en¬ 
graving on hard stones is supposed to have Wen diffused by the 
PhtEuiciaos among the Asiatic and Insular Greeks. 

The Etruscans, tho Greeks, and the Kom&ns, practised the art 
iilso, and it was preserved among them, tike all other arts, until <hc 
impetuous irruption of barbarism on ihe degenerate remains of an¬ 
cient civilisation. It is conjectured that the Etruscans learnt the 
art from the Egyptians through the Phoenicians, whose merchant 

* Tbrni it up.-tr vylmih-r of the f itu<t of Anurova Hu 1L (ax. 2020', 
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It £eems that, the anient artists performed that operation themselves, 
for the careful polishing of all parts of the engraved figures was a 
great &iia with the ancient stone engravers, and is therefore a crite¬ 
rion of genuineness. These artists were generally designated under 
the denomination of u lithoglypki," engravers on stone, a Greek word 
to which the Latin, sculptor or cavator, seems synonymous. The art 
of setting stones was styled among Greeks, lithocoHeflifl, and among 
tbo Boinans the setters of atones were named ** compositors gem- 
maraiu." The name of '■dactyluglyphi” was given to the engravers 
of rings, and from the Greek word for ring, W rvApv, was derived 
the tenu-Sj “ dactylogla/' the science of engraved stones in general, 
hut more particularly of finger nogs; *' dactylography, 111 tho scieiriM 
of their description ; and “ daotylo theca/ 7 a cabinet or collection of 
this kind of ornament. 

The materials employed by tho ancients in tho glyptic art were 
various and numerous; they were animal, vegetable, mineral, or 
artificial Among the feet we may count coral and ivory; among 
tho second, citron wood, bos, ebony, sycamore, etc.; the: mineral 
substances were clay, metals, sind stones. Mineral etibetences, from 
their hardness, and other useful qualities, are more fit for the pur¬ 
poses of the engraver 5 and none mure so than those belonging to 
the siliceous genus of the earthy Glass of minerals* That assemblage 
of stones, however, which is distinguished by the name of precious 
stones or geiON. hsis scarcely ever boon employed by tbe ancients fur 
the purpose of engraving n|m. These scarce and splendid sub* 
stances were considered $officie:illv valuable in themselves, and ibe 
art of engraving was more judiciously employed to enhance tho 
value of other less expensive stones, which moreover possessed, 
in a superior degree, all the properties requisite for ibe nicest exo- 
cut 3 on. bossing and the Count de Chirac altogether deny the 
existence of any really antique intagli in the harder gems; but as 
51 r. King remark! 1 ), the instance* that can be adduced of engraved 
emeralds, sapphires, and rubies, sufficiently prove that this mh’+ 
though generally true, yet admits of some, though rare, exception*. 
He adds, however, that engravings on any of the precious stones 
are always to Ik? examined with the greatest suspicion. 

Stones may he classed according ns they are transparent, semi- 
traiisparaiit, or opaque, and in iheso three classes may Ih.' men* 
tioned: 1 st, the diamond, the hyacinth, tho sapphire of ihe present 
day, the emerald, the ruby, the topaz, the chrysolite, the yioynlh, 
the amethyst, the beryl, tho garnet, and rook crystal, 'riid, the 
opal, plasma, chalcedony, &ard, onyx, sardonyx, agate, Jrd, green, 
yellow, blown, black jasper ; lapis-lazuli, the Hipphiras scf the 
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ancients; luwmatito, oWirtJi, steatite, basalt, granite, serpen tiite* 
Turquoise has altw> been employed by the Ttomanfc 
The artificial Hubstam-o generally employed hy lhe ancients w*s 
a paste composed of colored gW The ancients ^celled m 
colouring glass and porcelain. In orf« to imitate camel* they 
joined strata of different colours, which were fused together by tlio 
action of fao. The Egyptians used coloured glass tn the earliest 
times, and the number of their scambei in porcelain, emd other 
baked materials, is very considerable* The ancients menu Ike cured 
also green, blue, and white pastes imitating precious sU-nes. 

The nature of the engraving on stones has led them to be divided 
i„te two principal divisions, intaglio, or engraving in ^concave 
form (Gr. u.ayXt^i'j, Lai, caalatnra) ; cameo, or engraving m rebd. 
(Gr. yAwrru4 Ut scnlptura), The Egyptians, the U reeks, and he 
lomis practised both methods. The Bcnrabaenn, figured in relief 
and mall its details in Egyptian stones, constitutes a W of «Joao. 
while the flat part of the atone generally bears n subject or UMcnp- 
lion in intaglio; several Egyptian stones are in essence, the flat 
,v L rtof which is engraved in cameo* the relief being, however, within 
th e intaglio, or concave portion. Similar Etruscan stones have been 
ab'.Lj foil ml. 

The ordinary stylo of relief used for gem- was mesne relievo, a 
style which was usually adopted for all works which required a 
4kM inspeotion. A flat stylo of relief was so.net,moo adopted m 
cwn, only for tl.o sake of displaying a subject on a different 
colonrctl ground; tbe layers of colour in the stone employed, gener¬ 
ally the smdouys. being very thin. Tbe difference of colour n, tbe 
ground Iras, however, tbe effect of giving roundness lo the figures 
relieved on it. The impressions from intaglr aro never m the flat 
style of relief, bat however slightly roised. ■* « «“ l>™“P le ° 
luorzo-rcltovo ( see Bas-reliefs). The gems of 1 >.oseor.d«., the hnest 
of autbpiiiy, are to menro-relievo, and often of the tal es kind . as 
f..r instance the beads of Demosthenes and to, and the hgnroa 
„r Mercury and Perseus. The same may be observed ot othe. 
celebrated genre, such as the -Medusa of Solon, the Hercules ot 

ilr-sidca the two principal divisions we have just pointed ou,. 
engraved stones have received other characteristic denominations, 
'derived from their form, or from the nature of thoir subjects. Scam- 
bad are oval engraved stones, with the upper surface cut in the 
shape Ilf a beetle, or scaraheeus, the flat lower surface being usually 
en-ruved. t ’shoehons. stones which ato curved on one side, called 
l,y jewellers “ fallow drop." tirylli, caricature heads,so rolled from 
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an Athenian of tho name of Grylhm, famous fi>r law ugliness. 
Caprices or %mplegmut&, heads grouped together m a fun I a site 
manner. Chimera) are imaginary being*. produced 1 >y the monstrous 
union of the member of several creatures into one. Aslrifcri, these 
in which netrological subject* (Old the stars are represented; joined 
(conjugata) are heads represented together on the same profile; and 
qPjPtol'/tJ, head* which face each other. 



KNOWLEDGE AND TESTS OF EKGJiAVED STONES. 

The art of tliftiingu lulling ancient stones from mod urn imitations, 
or compositions, is the most difficult part of the study; (he most 
skilful judges are sometimes deceived in them, as Mr. King remarks: 
‘•No definite rules can indeed be given, m nothing hut long expe¬ 
rience, and the careful examination of largo numbers of gems 
bdfmgiug to every period, can supply that ulmusf intuitive percep¬ 
tion in the ant, so impossible to bo acquired in any other manner. 
Wo ought to examine, in the first place, if the material of tho stone 
was known to or worked by the ancients, end if it wan employed by 
the first artists. The hander gems were hardly over used by 
ancient artists. There is such scanty evidence of the celebrated 
ancient artists engraving on precious stone?, that precious stones 
with air engraving on them are to ho looked on with sospiciom 
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Lessing and the Count dn Clavac, indeed, deny the existence of 
huy really antique intaglio in the harder gems. The ancient artist© 
preferred the sard and such stones as wore beat aid ted fur the 
execution of ilio work, and fur giving the most perfect impression 
of it" 

The perfect finish of the work, the ease and freedom of the design, 
the fidelity of tho costume. the interior of the engraving well 
polished, ami very pure, are almost certain indication© of antiquity. 
According to .Mr. King, the truest test of antiquity appear to be 
ii certain degree of tininess, like the mist produced by breathing on 
n puli-shod surface, which the lapse of ages lnive cji©E upon the high 
lustre of the interior uf the intaglio." A slight iucorrectnest, or 
even a slight fault in the Jetign, need not, however, awaken sus- 
p w ion ; a very ©light relief, or even when almost flat, is not a proof 
of a modern work; the ancient engraving is generally very deep, 
and the relief very high. The employment of perspective render© 
u ©tone very suspicions, a* tin; ancient© were unacquainted with the 
application of that scicnee; their chief aim was to engrave the 
principal figure as deeply as possible, in order that it might stand 
out more in relief. Quo of the principal characteristics of the 
engraving of ancient ©tones is what is termed in French the mfcplat, 
ft flattening of the round parts of the human body in the figure. An 
important consideration also in regard to infegli is their size, as it 
must always be kept in view that engraved stones were used for 
Mgaete and rings, and consequently their dice could not be very 
large. 

Camel, a great, number of which have been manufactured in 
modem times, ore hi general more to be suspected than intagli. A 
careful examination of the material of the stones, of their hardness, 
their weight, their taste, their opaqueness, and llieir touch, i© par- 
ticulurly required. They ought also to be exposed to the ©un in 
order to be certain that their layers are natural, ami the fpscriptians 
should bo carefully examined to ©ee that they were not added by 
forger©. It must also be remarked here, that modern work Iuls been 
frequently executed on ancient stones, which have bean found 
unengraved. The Eippeamnca of ancient stones 5© gcheijilly duller, 
ami less brilliant than those of modern stones. The subject and the 

m Mr. Kiciff add*, n very tolMitrtorj' proof uf autiquity w found when die 
engraving R[-p:iire tah*Vn been. Circuit'll idmOHt entirely with the dlAloornl pot.nL 
According to tho ebwrvBtjnnH of Natter, the fkffiOO* gt-to eD^taVir, the Eiteiuire 
U~., of the tliaiMmd point Id tho j^rent dialilH-tieti be t Ween hiu antiqui mid the 
CiiHLU-m nrt. The lifts uf (lie hL'i.uuiiuI f k.i-1 11 1 Iiuls LaWCtqf, Lccu nmi'h quest iunrjt] E,v 
WinQ au 13 1 , ri L ins, as its Use Wuttld lend icma to scratch the slunE tjuvn to yiv. 1 1 .:c, 
exquMte poltali, which Ls one of the ohii f ehnnwtaHitim uf n genuine stem?. 
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inscriptions arc a great assistance ill lending their aid to an accurate 
knowledge of distinguishing them, while a comparative study of 
ancient and modem ivorkn, and ft great practice of the eyes and 
the judgment, will lead to more cert [tin results 

it has been said that wax attache* itself more readily to modem 
stones than to ancient stones, bni this role is not to ba depended on ; 
wax will attach itself the more readily to ft stone, the lesa perfect is 
its polish, whether it is ancient or modem. Further, ancient atones 
are in existence which have been repolished. which scn.HSbly altera 
t3±o features of the composition, and deteriorates their value. 

Inscriptions are important te*t* of the antiquity of engraved 
stones, they are generally very short. They are cither mottoes or 
proper namea. Thus, un a cornelian representing Hercules reposing 
after his labours, lid* sentence in Greek is engraved, “ Labour in 
lh© source of an honourable repose/' As to proper names, three 
rules may b© laid down: on Etruscan stones, it is the name of the 
person represented ; on Greek stones it its the name of the artist; on 
iloinan atones it is the name of the proprietor, or of the artist. In¬ 
scriptions are of the greatest aKualance in the examination of the 
autlunrticity of a stone . the greatest importance should bo attached 
to the inscription; the shape of the letters should be examined ; if it 
is such as is indicated by the ancient alphabets, their variation and 
tlicir forms in accordance with Hie period to which the stone may be 
assigned ; if it is Etruscan, the letters ought to bo so also. In the 
old Greek stylo the letters should belong to the alphabet of that 
period, and the same for the later periods. In general, Greek 
artists wrote their name in the genitive case, when the word tfryov 

is to ho supplied, i T & t the work of-. If the name be in the 

nominative case, it is the verb which is omitted, thus AtwrKaupiSijt 
implies the word evum : LJiosco rides made It, An inscription adds 
to Uie value of a stone, but forgers have partionlarly applied them’ 
solve.’ to this mode of deceit. The stone should bo carefully ex¬ 
amined, if the beauty of the work answers to the- reputation of the 
ancient artist In whom it has been attributed, and whose stylo is 
known by other works; if the material, by its- beauty and by its 
value, is unconformity with the rule adopted by the befit engravers, to 
work only on the mewt beautiful of stones. The manner in which the 
loiters ar© engraved is ako an excellent test; on the more ancient 
stone* they are not very carefully done* and sometimes am very 
uncertain. The interior, however, is well finished, and tb© polish 
iain harmony with that of the stone itself; her© th© magnifying 
glass is indispensable. Th© iucriptions on stones of the ago of 
Augustins are remarkable fur the beauty of the let ter*, and their 
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perfect execution, though very entail, The great artists never 
left it to olkn to engrave their name on the stone : they wished 
that everything should ho perfect in their work. These inscrip¬ 
tions, particularly those of thy ago of Augustus, me generally 
tcrtuiiwttod by small round dots, very equal in their proportions, 
intervals, ami depth. It is generally supposed chut these dels 
were destined to mark the distances of the letters and to give 
greater regularity ty them, 

The forms of the letters may likewise serve to discover fraud. The 
mix tart uf Greek with Latin letters in an evident sign of forgery. 
The siinie may bo said of a letter expressed in two different ways iu 
the Mime word ;. for instance, the siyina, written an t', and an 2 in the 
word COSTPATOC* Such errors are commonly committed by 
modem artists, who undertake to add names of ancient masters to 
their works. They are generally indifferent grammarians: and 
therefore liable to commit errors that no artist of antiquity could 
have fallen into. Thus, also, deceived by the pronunciation of the 
name, they have written Anxm^tlW, instead of A^iWjosu^W. When 
two names occur in the same case, one is the name and the other the 
surname; bat when the first imtuo is put in the nominative case, arul 
thy second in the genitive, this indicates that the artist was the son 
or pupil of him whose name is put in the genitive case, Tims 
EYTYXIIS A302KOY1TAOY, signifies that F+ulydies was the turn or 
pupil of Dioseorides. If we read two proper names united by the 
conjunctive SYN* it implies that ilicse two artists worked on tin: 
Rime stone, as AA<MIG2 2YN APEQQXI: Alpkeus with A re then. 
\\ o have but one ainglu instmicc of on engraver who, with bis name, 
has indicated his profession on bis gem, hud this is Apolluduius; 
by the side of the head of Minerva we read : AHOAAOA12T ♦ AJ0O, 
AiroAAoSorou XtBoyXuirou ; qjyw — tho work of ApoUodotus, tlic en¬ 
graver. The greater number of the names of engravers ate Greek. 
r i’he names of Roman engravers are, for tho most part, written iu 
Greek letters. It is almost useless to add that a stone bearing the 
name of an artist whose nge is known, and a subject derived from a. 
period posterior to that artist, is a pa limbic forgery* 

Tho most skilful imitators of antique inscriptions among modem 
artists, were Flavians Sided, Natter, and I’ichltr, engravers uf t]te 
18th century, The first signed hie own works to give them - an 
appearance of antiquity, with the initials of bis mime in Greek 
letters 4T2, Phlabiou ton Sirletou. Pi elder engraved his entire 
pome IT IX A HP. Natter translated his name into the Greek won! 
YAP02, which deceived W inkelman and others* 

Some amateurs of tlio last two Centuries, following the example 
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of Lorenzo do Medici, have had their name engraved on ancient 
stones os a mark that it is their property. It is said that the cele¬ 
brated Maffei found some difficulty in interpreting tbo letters LAl'R 
MED., which he found on some engraved stones which belonged to 
Lorenzo de Medici. 

Wo may also in some measure determino the period in which the 
engraver of a particular gem lived, by finding out tho time when his 
name was most common : thus, for instance, the name of Zoziwus, 
more common in tho Lower Empire than in any other period, will, 
with some probability, indicate that period to he tho date of the 
work in question. 



kai s. ixtnlohijz. Flormee. 


SUBJECTS OF ENGRAVED STONES. 

Tub subjects of engraved stone*, excepting portraits and fnn- 
tastio compositions, aro derived from mythology, from tho heroic 
periods, or from historic events. Careful attention should be given 
in order to see whether the subject is in comformity with tho rites, 
myths, and traditions which have been handed down to us ; whether 
tho attributes and tho character of the figuros are in exact accord- 
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unce, as well as the accessory symbols. It must be remarked, how¬ 
ever, that mythological subjects, unknown or difficult to explain, 
provo rather in favour of the antiquity of tlio stone tlxan otherwise. 
The Egyptians have strictly adhered in their works to the creed and 
religious ideas of their nation; and their scarabari are in such endless 
numbers as to preclude imitation, except in rare materials; but in 
this case the incongruity and want of connection in the symbols 
traced in the inscription will quickly betray the forgery. As to the 
Etruscans, the stylo of their works is a typo of authenticity which 
it is not easy to imitate. The Greeks treated only subjects taken from 
their mythology or their heroic history, and rarely from events 
contemporaneous with the practice of the art. At home, the artists 
still continued to adopt Greek subjects, and it they represented a 
subject from Roman history, they always mingled allegory with 
history; and the absence of allegorical figures in subjects of that 
kind always makes the stono very suspicious. 

Wo hero take advantage of the extensive experience and pro¬ 
found critical knowledge of Mr. King, in extracting from his work 
on Antique Gems, a portion of his summary of the subjects 
generally found on engraved stones. First, beyond all dispute, aro 
the figures of Victory, executed in every style, from that of the best 
epoch to the rude scratches of expiring art. Almost as frequent are 
the figures of Nemesis, only to be distinguished from Victory by her 
being always helmeted and holding a bridle or a measuring rod in 
her hand. Venus oomes next in point of frequency. Cupids, os a 
necessary consequence, also abound in gems, and give scope for the 
most elegant fancy, on tlio part of the artist, in his representation 
of their various groups and attitudes, as engaged in various spurts 
and occupations. Minerva takes the next place, and, as may bo 
deduced from the style of the intagli. was the goddess who chiefly 
occupied the engravers under the Flavian family. Roma, dis¬ 
tinguished from the preceding by being seated on a throne ami 
holding an orb, is very frequent, especially in the gems of a later 
period. Next follows, in frequent representation, Bacchus, old, 
young, bearded, beardless; tlio Dionysus, the Indian, the Liber 
Pater of the Romans, with all his train of Silenus, kauris, and 
Bacchantes, who disport themselves as full figures, busts, and heads, 
on all kinds of gems. Mercury has been also frequently figured on 
gems, the god of gain being probably the favourito deity of all times. 
Hercules, as the deity whoso protection assured good luck,a 
special favourite, particularly of the Romans, under the Middle 
Empire. Tlio bust of Jove, usually given as a front face, also is 
tolerably frequent, but much less so in the full figure of this deity 
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seated on a throne- Sorapis, however, whose worship was so 
universal under the later enqierors, claims by fur the largest share 
of the intagli representing Jupiter. Apollo is next to Sorapis in 
point of popularity, together with his attributes, especially lyres, 
represented in a great variety of shapes. Mars is by no ineuns 
uncommon upon Homan gems. Diana is more unfrequeut, still more 
so Juno. Ceres is not seen very frequently. Neptune is still more 
rare; still more so Saturn and Vulcan. Pluto has been never 
represented. Millin has remarked a kind of connection between 
the colour of the Btonos used and the subjects represented; for 
instance, for the sea-born Venus the artists adopted the sea-green 
colour of the plasma; for Bacchus, the amethyst; for Neptune and 
the Tritons, tho beryl, or acqua marine; for Proserpine, a black 
stone; for Mam as, flayed, a red jasper. This rule is not, however, 
strictly carried out in its application. 

An infinite variety of masks, chimcrao, and caprices, are also fre¬ 
quently found represented. They all belong to the second century. 

Animals make up tho majority of Ktruscan intagli, especially 
in that rude class the origin of which can be distinctly assigned to 
the engravers of that nation. Of Roman date, tho lion and tho 
bull are the most common subjects, then the various kinds of dogs, 
and the wild boar. Among birds, eagles, with various emblems, aro 
tho most frequently engraved. But of all subjects, portraits seem 
to have been most in favour. The Greek period gives us some 
magnificent portraits, but they are raro, and were most probably 
engraved only for tho use of tho ]>erson himself as his private 
signet. In the Homan period it seems to have been held a mark of 
loyalty to wear the portrait of the reigning emperor, which accounts 
for tho vast number of such down to the time of Caracal la, and 
many of which, even of the early Caesars, are of tho most inferior 
execution, clearly manufactured at a cheap rate for the wear of tho 
military and the poorer classes. 
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GLYITOGRAPIIIC COLLECTIONS AMONG THE 
ANCIENTS. 

Lvgraved stonls, besides being used as signets, were also em¬ 
ployed for ornamenting the most precious works of art, and reli¬ 
gious utensils. A Greek inscription, published by Chandler, and 
which was the public inventory of the treasure deposited in the 
opisthodomos of the Parthenon, distinctly shows that engraved 
stones formed a portion of it. A horn of abundance, of gold, and 
adorned with similar stones, was given by Augustus to the Temple of 
Concord at Home; and tho eloquence of Cicero against Vo ires has 
rendered famous a candelabrum udomed with iutagli and camci, 
destined by king Antiochus for the temple of Jupiter Capitolinas. 
According to Pliny and Suetonius, Cesar and Mareellu* consecrated 
collections of engraved stones in tho temples of Venus and of tho 
Palatino Apollo at Pome. Another collection, formed by king 
Mithridates, was celebrated for its magnificence, oven in ancient 
times. Poinpcy and Scauras had also rich collections at Pome. 
Pliny remarks that Scaums was tho first who possessed a collection 
of precious stones in Pome. In the Lower Empire, engraved stones 
and precious stones were profusely used to ornament tho dresses of 
princes, of ladies, and of rick private individuals; in the middlo 
ages, they were still much sought nfter, when other ancient monti- 
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meats were despised or unknown. The seal of lung Ttpin wns. 
an ancient stono bearing the figure of a Itacchu*, «id that u\ 
Charlemagne, a S«rep5«. The dmreli jewellery, the reliquaries, 
the hhrmee of saints. the covers of missal*, were adorned with them ; 
and tkse profans monuments, the subjects of winch were at times 
anything but pious, added to the splendour of religions worship. The 
preservation of n great number of engraved stones, soma indeed of 
the finest, 5* indebted to that custom. In the loth century, au 
attempt was made to restore the glyptic art In the west. Ibb art, 
which was not completely forgotten at Constantinople, parsed on 
die revival of letters Into Italy, where the Medici received it with 
n mnniSconce which is one of their fairest lidos to ihe gratitude of 
mankind. They evinced a particular taste for engraved stones t and 
their cuuriiera propagated that taste, while their object was to^luttoi- 
I hat of their masters. Giovanni and Domenico excelled lil the 
practice of an art which w then the object of the greatest en- 
(•onrugemeuL The first engraved in intaglio, (ho second in relief, 
l w th with auth buw&ss, that they arc known in the history of the 
art under the names Giovanni do Coruallno, and Domenico de 


Cumei. 



ANCIENT ABTJ3T3. . 

This tiuuiber of ancient arltsjst who have signed their works is 
rullior cunsider.iLilo, and wo shall give here n concise list <d them. 
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according to their epochs. It will be of sonic use, os well for the 
history of the art as for the Btudy of those monuments themselves, 
especially by tho indication of the principal works of each artist, 
and of their special signatures. Tho uarao of any Egyptian or 
Etruscan artist has not been known. Tho list opens with Greek 
artists, and history places at their head Tbeodoms of Samos, who 
engraved tho ring of Polycrates. We shall plnce an asterisk l>eforo 
tho names of those engravers of whom no work lias como down 
to us. 

I. Greek Engravers anterior to tiik Aok of Alexander. 

• Theodoras of Samos; the ring of Polycrates. 

•Mnesarclius, futher of Pythagoras. 

Lvsander; a warrior arme<l (early style), with the name of iho 
engraver in retrogrude letters of the ancient Greek alphabet. 
Lanzi thinks this name is rather that of the warrior him¬ 
self. 

Heius ; HEIOY. A Diana venatrix (archaic stylo), supposed to be tbe 
most ancient gem known, bearing tlie artist’s name.—Sard. 
Stosch. 

Phrygillus; ♦FYTIAAOY. Cupid issuing from au egg : one of the 
earliest inscribed intagli.—Sard. Blacas. 

Thamyrus; 0AMYPOY. A sphinx scratching her ear.—Sard. 
Vienna. 

II. From tiie Age of Alexander to the Age of Augustus. 

Adwon; AAMQN. Hercules drinking.—Sard. Marlborough. 

Head of Hercules, advanced in life. AA. 

Apollonides; AUOAAQNIAOY. Cow lying down—Cameo frag¬ 
ment.—Dtiko of Devonshire. 

Polycleitus; IlOAYKAEITOY. Diomedes carrying off tlio Palla¬ 
dium.—Sard. Florence. 

A subject frequently reproduced. According to Milliti, tire 
narno of the celebrated sculptor Polycleitus has been added 
only to indicate that this engraving is only a copy of one 
of bis statues. 

Pyrgoteles; UYPrOTEAHS EllOlEl. 

Head of Alexander.—Blacas. 

Head of Medusa.—Blacas. 

Both doubtful. 

Dispute between Neptune and Minerva, IIY. —Cameo. Naples. 
Tho head of Phocion (tho work of Alessandro Cesati). 
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Tryphonj TPVK1X. The marriage of < ‘u]iid <tiul Psyche.—t'ameo. 
Marlborough, Naples. 

Cupid riding a lion*-—.Sard, The Hogue* 

Chrormiu; XPONIOV. Terpeichore ^tending (doubtful), repeated 
by Ononis and Allien. 


III, Age of ArracrsruSv 

Aemon ■ AKliQN. The Head of Augustus.—Ciimei). IUlh'ilh. 

Coin f ns Aloiu ; IXT05 .4 A ESA E1IQ1EL Legs of a warrior, 
frogmen t. Florence. 

Supposed to 3k the w>rk of Alessandro Croat i* 

(Aeurutf, or I’ajims; KOJMOY, KGlNQY. Adimis, mule*— Utiys, 
Prince Lichtenstein ; n farm, celeb rating the bawhanalia*- 
N Icolo. 

Agalhepn*; \FAOOtIOY5 EtlOlEr, TJio head of Sextus Pom 
pH us.—BeryL Florence* 

Anhis; AYAOY. Fscnljipiiu,—Sard. Strozzh 
Horse man in armour.—Sard, Florence. 

Cupid tied lu a trophy.—Surd, Carlisle. 

Cupid in fetters, leaning on a hoc*—Cameo* 

Head of Diana,—Sard. 

llend of Ptolemy Philopator.—Sard, BlbliutliEiqriOt Paris. 

It is supposed tUaL there wore several engraver* of tfchnauia. 
Viseouii m of opinion that the difference of style In tin., 
works attributed to An lent is owing tn hi* name having 
been frequently put on engraved stupa* that were nothing 
hut topics of his work, 

C Indus or t'uLeus ; TNAlOC. Athlete rubbing himself with oih- 
Niqiilo. BiLliothe-que, Paria, 

Athlete holding a titrigil.—Sard. Bendorp* 

Diomede carrying off the Pn Uadi mm— Su'd* Denham, 

A female head, supposed by Bruce i to bo of Cleopatra. - find. 
Collegia Romano* 

I lead of Theseus covered wit ha bull'd hide*—Tim name added 
by 1 hdi Jar. Amniordam* 

Head of the young Hercules.—Beryl. Stnzzn 
Utosearide-i (of .Ege* in Asia Minor); AIOAfvOYPJdOY. Head of 
A (igustus,—A methyst. lh aces. 

Bnat of Augustus*—Amethyst* Thoms. 

Head of Demosthenes,—Amethyst* LudovisL 
I lead of Jo.- -> -Kurd. I "on intowsky. 


aScibkt Airrrsrs. 


Mercury Criophorue, carrying u ranis head,— Sard, 1 kivon- 
shiro, 

Mcrcurji t\s god of travollerti. — Sfird> Lord IIoMeTncfl? L 
Persons, resting his hand on n shield with Medusa s he ml.— 
Sard. Naples. 

Diomede carrying off the Palladium.—Bard, Devonshire, 
3aplt> nbbanus i ELUTYEXA* Portrait of GtfrmanicuB, or MuhoUua 
—B ard, Blonas. 

Itcllcroplion or Pegasus ; ETTl r —Sard. Amm. 

Attributed to JJpitynchanus by Visconti. 
lyLitychcs, eon or pupil of Jjioseorides; EYTYXtK' AIOL'KOVPI.lOY 
AIEEAOC EH. 

Bust of Pallas* — Amethyst. Marlborough. 

S'ilon; CDAQN ELIO I EL 30AO 5*0 5, 

llejid of ModBBa.“-€liftloadony. ItiacftH. 

Diomede, master of the PaDadimm—Sard. Macas. 

Povtndt of a bald man.—Sard, LncItivisL 
Head of Miecenna.—-Topax. Florence. 

Boat of a lineclwLnU,-—Said. Sto&ch* 

Li via, as Cere*. — Sari- Gori. 

Victory, aptOM, sacrificing a bull, fragment .—Sard- fetoech. 
Y ietory, with wings, fly i ng T fragment — Sard - 1L West ropj \ 


GfcSXX K.VORAVERS to Adowus. 

Age op Tiberius, 

T 5 J [ 113 ; A E A TOY. I lead of Tiber! lis . —Sard* Cbrei n i., 
Head of Homer.-Nicole. The Hague. 


Ad* of CiLiaon*. 

Alpbons mid Arethou; AA'VUQi —^ N APEOONI. Head nL Hi* 
young OaUgtt 1 a .— i 'iiineo. 

Gemumiciin and Agrippina.—Cameo. 

Aipbens ulotic : Ajax seated on a rock- Sard* 

Dying warrior (doubtful),—Cameo. 


Ace of Titus. 

Evodoa; EYOAOC FJdalFX Head of Julia, daughter of Titus,— 
Amethyst. Marlborough. 
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Aob of Hadrian. 

Ajitiooimfl ; AjfTlbXOY. Head of Fellas,—Said. 

Head of Sabina (doubtful). 

Anteros - t AKTEPflTGC. Hercules carrying a bull—Sard. Devon¬ 
shire, 

Hclleu; EAAHN. Buatof Antinous as Harpocratofl,—Bard. StoedL. 


Apr of Mai: err* A ennuis. 

.Ppdiftu; AEFOUAN1. Head of Marcus Aurelius.—Paste. Sh^eli, 
Decline of the Art, 

Gauranus Auicotua ; combat between a dug nod almar, — lUoodtti.inf- 
Miilin supposes that the name may be (hat of the dog, G;hj- 
mnD0 the iirviuciblo. 

Gcojk. Cream, gtaa wtiogt: aok is uxcektain. 

jfEticm ; AET1GNOC. lload. of Priam.—Sard . DevonkldrQ, 

A gal liu! ne rue; Af A®H ME FOO. Head of Socrates —Said. L i! atus. 
Allien; iMIDNOC, AAAYflN. The imisu Terpsichore.—Said, 
Strozzi, 

The signature of Gio, Mar. da Posoi&, accord ing to some. 
Hoed of Apolio,—Sard. Florence. 

Bucchau t0.—Chalcedony. Resboruugh. 

Mariotte attributes the Seal of Michael Angelo to thin arlist, 
Ammor^us \ AMMOMOY. Head of Laughing Faum—J&cytiiip U,M, 
Ap-nlloJohis; AHOAAOAOTOY A190, The only artist who added 
his profession to his name. 

The Head of Pa Has armed.—Sard, Harborim, 

The dying Oibryades-—Sard, Lucetelli. 

Apollonius; AllGAAflNIQY. Diana Mon (ana, loaning against a 
pillar.—A lilO+1 iy # e. A" aples. 

Head ofMasccnas.—Jatynth. Rhodes. 

Afipasius, ACUACIOY; From bis engraving on an inferior stone 
he is supposed to be of a later date than the Nourishing 
period of Augustus, 

Head of Pallas.—Red jasper, Vienna. 

Supposed to represent the Pallas of Phidias. 

Head ef Indian Bacchus.' — Red jasper. 

Head of Jupiter.—Red jasper. Florence, 

Athenian; A0ENH1N, Jupiter hurling his thunderbolt* nt two 
giants with serpent legs.—Cameo. Naples. 
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Axcochtis ; AHEOX. Fatm playing on ii Ivni before si oh ll*] _ 

S touch. 

Urpus; KAPirO\. Bacdma and Aii&dnOr — Tied jiispor. Florence. 

] [fftil of J Ic rculos and ltd e.—Ci uilcotlony. 

Lupins; E’i'EAOY. Onpid on a Dolphin 

FvtitljUK ; EY0OY h Silenus scaled between two Cupids, 

11 j 1 ] sis ; A AAOY. I ? i ony* iac bn lh—Chulcedi ni y, Btoscli. 

Iffiui of n female.— Sard, St. Petorbburg. 

Yuuug I i enemies. — Onyx, Stosch. 

I Tead of Pbilosopherv — Surd. Florence. 

Triton, N ereid and two t ‘up ids.— Sard, Mu rl borough, 

From t he resemblance t^F the Dionyaiac bull to the bull 
on the coins uf Syban^ liy may bo placed before the ago 
of Augustus. 

Mithranos orMithriditteii \ Mm. Bend of a homo,—Sard. Boilhi. 
Myeou; MYKON. Head of an old main—Jasper. 

Myron ; MYTQN. Hoad of a Muse,— Sard, Berlin. 

Lion,—Bard, Blacas. 

Myrton ; MYFTON. Leda.—Blaca^. 

N ioomacta, Faun sitting on tiger's akin.—Black Jasper. Mm !- 
borough. 

JSisue ; NTJCQY. Jupiter holding a thunderbolt in his right hand. 
Sard. St. Feterslnugh. 

Nympheroa ; Standing warrior.—Sard. Florence, 

Onesua-; Oh. I ICAO UlOIEt, Muse,- 1 — -Ponte, Florence. 

Leda. | Head of Hercules. — Ssird. Bkcae, 

Pamphilm? ; nAM4>lAOY. Cupid rescuing Py ache.—Sard, IUI. 
Achilles playing the lyre,—Amethyst, link 
Achilles.—Bard, Devonshire. 

Bergamns; i I KPT A MOV. Faun dancing.—Stosch. 

H ore idea c jurying a buIL—Btoscb, 

A young Bacchante. 

Philemon; ( tI,\llMOyix! p ^IABMON’tHJOl. fheseng gazing hi 
the body of the Minotaur, —Sard. Venice, 

Hoad of si Faun.—Paste, BtroszL 
J 'lotarchtifl, or Protarohus; nMttAPXQ% EUOIE1. Cupid ridiit- 
on n lion.— Cameo. Florence, 

Jib k supposed to have lived before Augustan. 

Scopas ; 5KiMl A2h CEdipi is a 1 1 d the Spbiux.—Btosch. 

Young woman at bes 1 toilette,—Cayloa, 

Hey lax ; UKYAAKOY. The head of an eagle.—Sard. Percy. 
Hercules Mnfiagetea.—Sard. Huron lioger. 

Head of Part,—Amethyst. Blacas, 
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Seym n us; 2KYMNOY. Ikicchns followed by a Pant her. 

Seleucus; C'EAEYK. Head of Silcnua.— Sard. Florence. 

Head of Hercules.—Blucas. 

Socrates; 2£I2KPATHS. A comic actor.—Onyx. Roger. 
Sostheucs; COC0HN; formerly read CQCOKAE.—Sosocles. 

Head of Medusa.—Chalcedony. Carlisle. 

Soetratus; CQCTPATOY. Victory in a car.—Cameo. Naples. 
Genius in a cur, drawn by two Panthers.—Devonshire. 
Victory sacrificing a bull.—Sard. Devonshire. 

Sotratus; CQTPATOY. 

Winkelman supposes this and tho preceding name to lx* the 
same, with the accidental omission of the letter C. 
Meleager and Atulanta.—Cameo. Devonshire. 

Teueer. TEYKPOY. 

Hercules and Iole.—Amethyst. Florence. 

Faun holding a wreath.—Sard. Carlisle. 

Roman Engravers. 

Aquilas; AKYIAAC. Venua bathing, Cupid by her.—Rasp© 

Felix; KAAHOYPNIOY CEOYEPOY 4>HAIS EIIOIEI. Diomodes 
and Ulysses carrying off the Palladium.—Sard. Marl- 
borough. 

netul of Mercury.—Red jasper. Paris. 

Quintillua; KYINTIA. Neptune in a car.—BeryL Ludovisi. 
Mercury.—Sard. Poniatowsky. 

Iitlf.w; POY<K>Y, POY-tOC EUOIF.I. Aurora guiding tho solar 
car.—Cameo. St. Petersburg. 

Head of Ptolemy Physcon.—Sard. Raspe. 

A number of engraved stones bear Roman proper names, 
but they are supposed to be tho names of the proprietor 
of tho stones, and not of the engraver. 


Engravers of tde Lower Empire. 

Chaoromon; XAIPHMQN. The head of a Faun. 

Nicephoros; NIKlhhOPOC. Mercuiy.—Onyx. 

Man seated, forging a helmet.—Sard. Thoms. 

1 hocas; 40KAC. An Atliloto holding a jMilm.—Jacynth. Cayhis. 
One of tho most remarkable works of this period is the 
Stono called tho Sapphire of Constantine, in the Rinnccini 
Cabinet, Florence. It represents tho Emperor Constan¬ 
tino attacking a wild boar, near Caesarea, in Cappadocia. 


•'AMOO or THE 8TE. CHAPELLE. 


CELEBRATED ENGRAVED STONES. 

Somk ancient engraved stones have acquirer! celebrity from the 
perfection of the workmanship, from the beauty or size of the 
materia). Among Camei the most celebrated are 

I. The Cameo called that of tho Sainto Clmpelle in the Riblio- 
theque, at Paris. It is a Sardonyx conqHiscd of two brown and two 
white layers, and is an oval of 13 inches by 9. It was brought from 
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Z Fata. by Win, Baldwin and gi-to 

Vin, Charlo. V. *£-*> midd](> portion, oro Tibcriua 

the Apotheosis of Augustus. .... , • mot w under tho 

**Z t .»• •**£ 

off his helmet, and hi*son, ’ n c f Tiberius. In tho 

man who carries a : '* 1 ^jfiea under tho figures 

lower portion are vanquished nati n I nations, 

of warriors dressed in the costume of eastern and western 


J 



UEMMA AltlOTU, or Vims*. 


o 


u Tho Camoo of Vienna, or tho Comma Augm.oa, U not » 
lurgc a» that of Paria, and pit*** bnt two aeon,,,. It 

&Z vsis*. 

StivE ^.-tss-tssri 

g 5 inches. The subject is the reception of l)rusus< father o er 

7' ic '"> ^i.Td“« thnZV^ 

firC nndhia brother TiWi- 

and Cyhcle, who seem to be symbols of h po 

and sea. 
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tazxa niucnit. 


HI. The Tazan Farnoee, at Naples It i» composed of a single 
piece or sardonyx, ami is nearly a foot in diameter. The subject 
of the sculpture has given rise to much learned and elaborate 
disquisition. It is generally supposed to represent the apothc- 
o*u» of the first Ptolemy. According to Profetsor Quaranta. 
it represents Ptolemy Philadclphus. consecrating the festival of 
the harvest instituted by Alexander the Great, at the time of 
the foundation of Alexandria. The outside is ornamented with 
the head of Medusa. Tho place of its disc .very is uncertain. 
It is supposed to have been found in tho Villa Adriana, near 
Rome. 

n . rhe portraits of Ptolemy Philadclphus, and his first wife 
Arsinoe. According to Visconti, the head of Ptolemy Knergetes, 
and Berenice. This cameo is of sardonyx, but is composed of 
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several inocotr, The collaw and ornaments given iu each head 
conceal the joinings* 1< i* in the Imperial collection of fiaij&hi. 


mOLEMY A-SO ULJiBiNcc,'^ Cameo* 




i r itm .mtocuoB 


V. J he hii-ntt ot Jupiter ^iecliim 
J'^pljewitB, mid Ik now in Yomecu 


This cuaeo was found iit 













CELEBRATED EXOlLWKh STOXES. 


m 

\L 'll 10 Cnrpagu* ciax&o in tliu Vatican. Ji repmsent* the 
triumph of B&ochns and Cert-ii in a ear drawn by Centaurs. This 
cameo is ratiarkribk as being the largest slab of sardonyx known, 
hemg 1G inches long by 12 deep. It is composed of five layer*. 

The Museum of Venice posesneti several other magnificent 
Ctimci. especially those vvliidi represent Orestes, the car of Xcp- 
tune r Komc mid Augsmtii^ rlaudiuM and his family. In Paris, 
ni the Bibliotheque, there are many remarkable canjei. Hie apo¬ 
theosis of Germantevs, Agrippina and Germanic ns under the figures 
oi Ceres and Triptolonius, I'lys.^, portrait* of Tiberiu*. Claudius, 
Marcus Aurelius, Faustina, Adrian, Antinom In the British 
-Mrjneimi and in thy Devonshire collection are some smallcr t yc( 
beautiful specimens of Greek mid Homan work. In the collection 
at Naples is the earner by Alhcniuti, representing Jupiter hurling 
his thunderbolts against the Titans. 

Among the mo&t celebrated intagli are 
rif Diosearidefl, the Io r considered by Visconti an one of (ho finest 
engravings in existence. It cannot he reproduced exactly in 
I ho plrcster cast on accDiini of the under cutting of (lie nose, 
t he in tag] in bei ug a (h iee quai tor face. 11 is far $nj m r ior, 1 >u th 
in delicacy ami correctness. to she Demosthenes by lhe same 
artist. 

The Derm ^thenes. This is on ft eplendid amethyst, hut shows some¬ 
what of j-tiftiMjss aiid hardness of manner, Roth those in tag 11 
nix* much more deeply cut than is usual with antique gems, 
and differ in )his respect from his ifimnede, master of tbo 
Palladium, which is in flat relief. It may lie set down as one 
of hI* earliest prod u ■ -1 i ■ ■ ns, (Lb W. King.) 

Diomede, master of the Palladium, The hero appear* seated, with 
one teg extended, ami conliuiplali: g the statue placed on a 
cippiiH before him. It i* mi. a n-d hard in very flat relief. 
Mercury Criop]torus, A nuked and wingless figure holding n 
turn'* bend in his left hnnd t ami in his right n caducous. 
Jlio head presents a full face. A sard in the Devonshire 
collect km. 

Persons resting his hand on a shield with a Medusa's head, and a 
sword. A sard in (he Museum, at Naples. 

The head of Augustus. 

The Medusa, of Solon. Following the invariable rale of Greek art 
never to represent any thing hideous or repulsive. Medusa 
is here represented with features of exquisite beaut]'. 
Eleven serpente aro twined hi her hair, Jt. wjis found j q n 
vineyard on (he Monte < "elm, near Si. Giovanni v IWlo, It is 
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engraved in chalcedony, It was formerly in tlie Strrari 
OoHflCtion, and is now in that of the Unc do BTaoss. 

I he Pallas, of Asgmsim The richly ornamented helmet is sur¬ 
mounted by a lofty crest, and by a sphinx, the emblem of 
celestial intelligence; two griffins, placed m the lateral parts, 
present, an anal ugons emblem ; and over the visor, eight 
horses in front, in full gallop, present a sublime imago of 
the power and the rapidity with which the divine mind 
acta. It is supposed to represent the head of the Pallas of 
Phidias, 

The Julia, of Evodus. It is tho portrait of Julia, the daughter of 
Titos and Manna* with diadem, curled hair, necklace, 
earrings. It is engraved on a beryl or pale sapphire, of 
extraordinary magnitude. The size and beauty of tlio stone 
and the high finish ot the work, render this gem very re— 
markable. It is in the col lection of the Imperial Library at 
Paris. 

I he young Hercules, of CuftiUs. An exquisite example of the 
brock typo of head, and a most perfect specimen of Greek 
work. 

The Eeeulapius, of A ulus. it is a bust of EgcnUpiutfu The 

name of the artist is engraved on a tablet This is con¬ 
sidered the finest of the works of Aulint. There are several 
other engraved stones hearing tho name of this artist, but 
from their inferior workmanship, are evidently not by the 
Kami * engraver. 

The Pal las, of Htitjehee, It h a bust of Pallas, by Eutyehes, the 
son or pupil of Dioscoridea* She wears the Corinthian 
helmet, auuh a* is worn by tho Pallas of Velletri, and w 
she is represented on tho coins of Corinlh. Site holds her 
robe on her breast. 'The a tone is a pale amethyst, deeply 
engraved. 

1 be Dionytdao Bull, of Ifyllus. Tho bull is girl with ivy* and over 
him a thyrsus. It is almost similar in stylo to ihe bull on 
«he Cams of Sybaris. There ore several antique copies of 
tit is intaglio. 

1 ho Achilles UtliaiBdm, of Pampbilns. It represents Achilles 
seated on a rock playing tho lyre. It is engraved to 
ameibyut, and ht now in the Hibliolhcque in Paris. 

I ho signet of Michael Angelo. The subject 3p a vintage, and 
Bacchic festival, and in the exergue- is a boy fishing. It is n 
saml, and has given rise to many opposite opinions with 
■egard to the rypresuntataoii of (he subject, jis also with re* 
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gard to its antiquity. Those who believe it to be antique, 
consider the boy fishing as the symbol of the Greek engraver 
AAAII2N; others, on the other luind, deem it a rebus upou tho 
name of the artist Gio Maria da Pescia, the celebrated 
engraver, aud friend of Michael Angelo. 



cab or Menus. SunL 


CUPS. 

Though, strictly speaking, not included under tho head of engraved 
gems, we must not omit to notice drinking cups and vases, parti¬ 
cularly as they are soiurtiin'-s found ornamented with mythic subjects 
in relief, and, as Mr. King remarks, may be considered ns huge 
camei. They are generally of tho sarno stone os used for camci, 
sardonyx. Tho ancients were fond also of deoorating their drinking 
cups with precious stones and carnet. They called such vessels 
“gemmae potoria*.” The moot splendid agate vase of this kind is 
tho two-handled cup or carchcsium of St. Denys, usually styled 
tho cup of the Ptolemies. Its sculptures represent masks, 
vases, and other Bacchic emblems. It is supposed to have been 
executed for Ptolemy Dionysus. But Mr. King considers it to bo 
from its stylo of the time of Nero. It was presented by Charles 
tho Bald,* in the ninth century, to tho Abbey of SU Denys, and 
was always used to hold tho wine at tho coronation of the kings 

* M. Lo Lotto Mfl it won given by Charles Ill. 1 the Simple). 
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of Finnce. It jet now in the collect]oil of antiquities at Paris. 
Another celebrated vase* is the Brunswick vase, of sardonyx, 
represents the myth of Cem> in search of Proserpine, and (hat 
of Triptolemua. It. Is an alifoixtron, or tall perfome jar, with narrow 
neck, five inches high by two in the greatest diameter. Its. style 
ii supposed to indicate the age of the An to mu os, It originally 
belonged to the Gonzoga family but was stolen ut the Backing of 
Mantua, in 16:10, by a BoldioTf who sold it for 100 ducats to the 
Duke of Brunswick. It is tnw in Paris. Wo umst not omit also to 
mention the celebrated inurrhine vusefl of antiquity, upon which 
such high value was act by the ancients. They are thus men- 



71IK TWi>J[ A SOLi:Jl CTP OF ST, [UflfVi, 


Moned bv Pliny : “ P<jroi>ey was the first who introduced murrhiuo 
vjiEes nt home. He being the first to dedicate, ai the conclusion 
of hie triumph, toss* and crops made of this material, in the temple 
Jupiter f hpitolinos, a d ecu instance which soon brought them 
into private use; small rlIdles even, and dating utensils made of 
lutirrhine being in great request This species of luxury, Uk\ la 
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duily on the increase ; a simple cup, which would hold no mere than 
three aertaui (pints) having ku purchased at the price of 70,000 
seflterccs, 1 * lie tints describes the material nf which. these vases 
were made: “The lilast scuds ns motThina* (the pieces in the 
rotigh ) P For they arc found there in several places, in nr>? very re¬ 
markable parts of the Parthian dom in tons, principally however in 
* 'armaiiia. They are supposed to be formed of a moiM stibafamet; 
solidified by subterraneous heat In superficial extent they never 
exceed that required for small dishes (abaci). In thickness, diey 
are rarely largo enough for a drinking cup, such xis already men¬ 
tioned. The polish they take is without strength, "being rather a 
gb.ss or lustre than a brilliant polish. But their value lies in the 
variety of their colours—the (spots, or strata, winding a round, hero 
mu! iltere, presenting hues of purple and white, and a third colour 
made of both, which assume* a fioty tint, a,s if by tlto passage of the 
colour through the purple, or that the milky white colour assumes 
a ruddy glow. Some especially admire in thorn the ends or 
boundaries of the colours, and a certain play of colours, such a* 
is t-eeii in the rainbow. To others the opaque spots, or strata, 
are im mi agreeable ; any transparency or paleness in them is con¬ 
sidered a defeat* Miirrhine exhlbiis also ciyrdaLs and warts, not 
prominent, but frequently as if imbedded in the sub-dance itself. 
There is some re commend li l ion nlso In the agreeable odour/* 

The material that answers best to this description of Hinv. is 
(he piece of " muria 1 " found under the ruins of a lionise by a dealer 
in antiquities in Home. It was purchased by the Jesuits, was cut 
up Into thin slices, and now forme the front of the altar in the 
11 hiesa del ilo&u, at Koine. It fully answers Iho description of 
Pliny. It i* purple in n dour, with strata of dull white through it: 
on Lite edges of the white layer there is u slight iridescence. In 
sonic parts it has. a reddish hue. it exhibits crystals also, j The 
specimens: of it shown to Mr. Tennant mid Mr, Davis of the British 
Museum have been pronounced by them to bo fluar spar, the white 
stratum being a layer nf homstonc, sometimes, but rarely found 

■ Hero FHny is evidently sptaJdag of the muterid itself, picrea in tfio n>ngb, 
ruul not nf Vjbh?. or vessels ns gturmllv unJfi>c. mh|. 

f tl lUc word - sde*/' in in bo tniiTu3atts| ciyjtnlrf, as in Mr. Buftivk'fl t remain thus 
'►f 3 "Siny, 1 1 v.milil oimlimi the view (if the laiurhinc bsin^ of Uttar spar, flue-r ijj 
duintatrrimd by clptdlizing in r. ipilsr dj|^. Again ellubits no crystal] mttkiii 

In further eoafimimtion of the nmrrhiiai vases being 1 of dui*r spmr, we nu«y n-Muiv 
Pliny's •tatemest of <■ ptronn ofconmliir rank, who els**.! to drink outef astsortiini 

Y11*V find £T»W Be [BUStalHltely fmu'1 of it, ns to Lis odjjo.i; tlifr. cntild b >ini|. 

lo fltmr Kfmr, ei*i it is r.f i. y.j-F}" brittle ntitiinii mill could !«• cosily nhruthd i»t i],, 
l* . til, Imt isnild nnl Irf-dotta to rtgiiU 1 otnuy nlkt ailhxxMi* stone. 
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running through floor sp^r, the crystals also Ijoiug those of true 
fluor spar. Mr, King's remart f that the material itself was brought 
to Eorne in the rough, and there wrought up into dishes and flat bov. Is, 
would seem to confirm the ^apposition that this piece ill the retigh 
found at Borne is a piece of the true L ‘ imirtliina," Some have con¬ 
sidered the *■ murrhina " Jo he agate, but this could not be, as numerous 
specimens of agate cups have been found, and no specimens of agate 
answering to the “murrhina’ 1 of Pliny have been found in a cup or 
bowl, or in any of the broken portions frequently to be met with ; 
besides, the murrhine vanes were exceed iugly tare, while the agate 
cups were, in comparison, rather common* further, the agate wtih 
well known us a distinct class of stone, originally doming from a 
river in Sicily, Achates, whence it derives its name, whereas the 
1 ‘ mmrbina* came only from the liist. It has also been conjectural 
that the murrhine vases were made of Oriental alabaster. In the 
pa-ssago, however, of LampridiiLM “ in morrhinis et onjchinis ingraft, 1 ’ 
it is clearly distinguished from Oriental alabaster, for judging from 
Pliny's description “ony china and onyx" were tonus applied to 
Oriental alabaster** The iuone onyx was afterwards exclusively 
appropriated to the gem still called by that name. J ho murra and 
the onyx (Oriental alabaster), however, bear a resemblance to one 
another, as they are striped, and exhibit senes and bands of various 
strata. Pliny also mentions varieties of coloured glass imitating the 
Tmurrhino, The portions of coloured glass belonging to cups T found 
at Rome, bear a closer resemblance to tIj-t- striped qr zoned ap¬ 
pearance of the ourra and onyx (Oriental alabaster) than the agate. 

As a result we may come to this conclusion, that the. “ mttrrbinii " 
were pieces of floor spar, with a stratum of homstouc, of which Ihc 
piece found at burnt p‘ailed murru) is & specimen, I he onyx, or 
tjnychiua, were Oriental alabaster, sod the Achates whs the agate 
as commonly understood at the present, day. 

* Scuecu also diatLEkguiabti'S the mUnWoe was- Jrtnu aurdonyx ; far he s-penkn 
Hie wmlthy haring mulca to miry their vn*c* of crystal. murrliiue, and than 
engruvud by the humid yf laMtKW airtbtri, ovidebtly meaning by iLuot last, ViiSeiOf 
saniotiyX carved in relief by H.'lcl)Wtftl Jirtisi.-i. 
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Tjik example given m Italy by fhq Medici, found imitators in 
other parts of Europe ; collections of ancient engraved stones wore 
formed in different places by primes, rich private individuals, learned 
mtn t and artists.. The i 'nisaderu brought several fruiu the bust; 
Poiresc collected engraved stones at the same time that ho collected 
inscriptions, manuscripts, and medals : 3±o propagated that taste by 
bin example. The kings of France gave some very valuable stones 
to churches and abbeys ; these precious objects became afterwards 
the property of tho ciwvn, and wore placed in the royal add nets, 
and these of princes ; and after the sixteenth century, several col¬ 
lections enjoyed great celebrity. Time Itsrnj dispersed some and 
increased others, At the present day the moat remarkable among 
public collect ions are those of the Florence Gallery, the stones of 
which are considered to be over four thousand in number; of the 
Vatican., at Rome, of tho Museum at Naples, of the King of Truss in, 
uf (ho Emperor of Austria, of tho King of Denmark, at the castle of 
Ihsenbnrg at Copenhagen, of tho Empomr of ilussia, which contains 
the ftatter and tYOrloims cabinets; and among the cabin eta which 
do not belong to sovereigns, the most celebrated arc the Stromai and 
Ladovisi collections in Home, tho Fottiatowslry in Uusaia, the Devon¬ 
shire, Marlborough, Hesboruugh, Farliale, and Bedford collections 
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in England: and the collections of the Due de It Incas, ihe Count 
Pourtnlus, and the Baron boger* at Parifi. Some very beautiful 
works, bsrth ancient and modem, are to be found in ibeso eoUee- 
liouH. 

Many learned men have devoted themselves to the interpretation 
of engraved stones Leonardo Agoartini public lied, in the beginning 
of the seventeenth century,, a collection of (bem, several editions of 
whielt ljjiVij been published, The collection of La ( thausse appeared 
at Home in 1700, that of Gorlwu* was printed several Uqmh in Leyden, 
and tho collection of Ebermaver, at Nunjinberg, in 1720. Some 
antiqtmtinnti devoted especial attention to a particular clans of these 
stones, an Chi filet to abraxas, Pnsseri to astrological atones, FicurOlii 
U .i those which bore inscriptions. Afterwords, there appeared par¬ 
ticular descriptions of the most celebrated cabinets; such are (he 
great works known under the title of Pierres grnvees, by Gori, by 
Boss], the Museum I'lnrentinUnlof Gori, tho 1 * i Jalerio do Florence," 
by Wicar and Moug&, the Museum Odescakhuin, by Gabmtti; tho 
description of intagli of the cabinet of the King of France, by 
Marieite, that of the engraved atones of tho Duke of Orleans, by 
Leblond and Lachuux, of the cabinet of Vienna by Echkel, of the cabj 
nets of Gruvcllc-fl, Greasier, and ritoseh, by Winkclinun; the descrip¬ 
tion of tho cabinet of iho Duke of Marlborough, and that of the 
Imperial Cabinet of St, Petersburg, by M. Koehler. A valuable 
work baa been published by Mill in H oul illed, "• Pierres gravies modi tea 
tiroes de- pins cefldbreit cabinets d^TEurope/' Other archeologists 
have else devoted iluji. attention to engraved gems, in particular, 
or in works containing different branches of archeology. Among 
therm arc Montfuiieou in bis 11 Antiquity Expliqu&e; “ the fount do 
Cnylu-. in his important “Becneil/" and abo A in: id us™, Ra.-'poni, 
\ ivenzio, Lipped, Mid ltusp£. Several oilier urclmohgista have 
published works. laying down rules for the study of engraved 
stones; Works for this purpose have been published by Mil Jin, 
Maroelli, Mu it (Dresden, 160(5), and by the senator Vvttori (Home, 
1730), BnsohiEg (Bamburg, 17*1 j, Aldius f t Vs.-hu, I78t>), Esohom- 
btirg i Berlin, 1787 I. M. de Iv Kiltie r ( St. Petersburg, 1010), Tliu 
most important work of the present day is Umt of Mr. King, on 
* l Antique Goins," which displays an extensive critical knowledge of 
engraved stones, combined with exquisite Insfe, 
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GLYPTOGRAPHY OP ANCIENT NATIONS. 

After making those few general remarks on Glyptography, it will 
be necessary to enter into some particular details on the productions 
of that art which havo come down to us from each of the ancient 
nations, the antiquities of which wo have undertaken to illustrate. 
In the paragraphs of this section will be found some special observa¬ 
tions on the engraved stones of the Egyptians, the Etruscans, the 
Greeks, and Romans; some particulars which ought to be especially 
observed, so as not to be misled with regard to their authenticity, 
the genuine expression of the subject, the cliaracteristics of the 
workmanship, and their classification. 

Egyptian Glyptic Art. 

The most general form of Egyptian engraved stones is that of the 
scarabtcus or beetle, with an oval (Lit bast-; the surface of which re¬ 
ceived the engraving in flat intaglio. This base is pierced iu its length. 
The insect is more or less in relief over the base, according to the 
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scarabtei are found uamscribod, Some bate a blank left in tin? 
iiuciiptiws, which was for the mime of the deceased, which proven 
the universality' of the use of sc&ralHui for funereal purposes, and 
farther, that they were prepared beforehand with the Usual formula 
from the consecrated type, to which the name of the deceived win* 
afterwards added, ^ome of these large tea rabid are very care folly 
finished ; on some the elytra ami corslet of the insect arc ornamented 
wish figure*. Some rare example* are found with Iranian heads. 
Others were historical. Some of three inches long, belonging u> 
the reign of Amtinoph II.1, of the eighteenth dynasty, have been 
found, recording the marriage of ihe King Amunoph with Tsiia ; 
the mime of the ijueen’s parent*, and the" limits of the Egyptian 
Empire; the number of Ifom; Iris led by the king, and other state¬ 
ments. 

The smaller ec^ralxei are more tmmeitras than the larger kind, 
and more interesting also fur the study ..f the periods of Egyptian 
history. They are valuable document* for th l- annals and chro¬ 
nology of Egypt. On them will be found engraved representations 
of Egyptian deities, under their three form*, religious symbols, 
funereal fonrnihe, sacred and civil emblems, the names of king*, of 
queens, of private Individuals, various ornaments, animals. plants; 
dates bind numbers expressed in cyphers have also been recognised 
on the inscriptions. Others have been found inscribed with moltu.-, 
such as [ A happy life, 1 * " l Sacred to Annin, n “Good luck / 1 being 
probably u.sed a* seals in epistolary correspondence. The variety of 
subjects leads to the following clarification of amah scarabtei; they 
may bo distinguished as i thtfihoh^kal, fur all subjects, figures or 
inscriptions wbteh are connected with religion : historical for those 
which bear ovals or royal names, name* of private individuals, or 
figura relating to civil customs; jthjfdogr&phieat^ those on which 
have been engraved animals or plants, which are connected with 
Consecrated symbols; rarimw, or those which Irear alone ornamental 
designs io w hich no special meaning cun Ik- assigned. Those ought 
to he particularly observed which l>enr ovals containing the name of 
a king or queen. Sometimes the elliptical shape of the stone forms 
itself the oval which contains the name. These royal names give 
especial interest to the Final I scare taei. Some ascend to the highest 
pe riod of Kgy p Etan histoty. T here sea ml wi; ire found made of eve ry 
kttul of material. The most ancient are almost- all of common 
materials, and the hieroglyph bn exhibits w ant of finish. A oulleo- 
lion of saumbiei might U? formed diKplaying a chrumdugivul series 
of the names of the kings of Egypt, ranging from the highest 
antiquity down to the second century of the Christian ora* 
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Wcmie beautiful example of Greco-Tygyptian art in intaglio were 
executed m the age of the Ptolemies, of which wo may instance the 
wonderful portrait of one of the Ptolemies, in dark sard, formerly 
in the liera collection. Some good infagli were also executed in 
the earlier etylo, under Hadrian, when the Egyptian religion was 
again revived. 

We must also notice here a class of engraved stones, which bear 
iLTi analogy to engraved gem.';, though they differ in their form, yet 
were probably used for the same purpose, for seals. Wo would 
ispaftk of cylinders. They are of a cylindrical form and are nrndo of 
hard material*, of basalt, jasper, hretimtito, agate, and also of blue 
pottery, ranging in their lengths from one to three inches. They 
aii' perforated in their entire length, and their surface is covered 
with figures and inscriptions. They were evidently intended for 
signets. These cylinders have been generally supposed to bo 
pore liar to the Persians and Assyrians, and cylinders have been 
found in Egypt Iw-aring Egyptian figures and Persian inscriptions. 
This did not tend to contradict the general opinion on their origin, 
these objects having possibly been manufactured in Egypt under 
the domination of the Persians, But of late cylinders have been 
found which are undoubtedly of pure Egyptian origin, of material* 
worked by Egyptians, covered with Egyptian figures and inscrip¬ 
tions, and bearing the names of Egyptian kings anterior by many 
ecnturioa to the Persian invasion of Egypt, One in the Imperial 
Library at Paris bears the titles and name of Shafnp a monarch of 
the fourth dynasty; an agate cylinder in the British Museum is of 
[lie time of Araonerri Ha JJ. of the twelfth dynasty. Sir G, Wil¬ 
kinson mentions one in the Alnwick Museum bearing iho name of 
Osirtaren h, DC. 202'), thus proving them to have been of {lie 
earliest date in Egypt, and the origin, rather than derived from, 
the cylinder^ of Assyria. These monuments appear, therefore, in 
lit? of Egyptian origtn T and they may have passed to other Conn tries, 
like the ficarabeoh through the Phocnioima, to whom also some 
cylinders are attributed. The Egyptian cylinders bear the figures 
of gods, with thoir names in hieroglyphics, and are also found 
inscribed with ovals containing royal names. Assyrian ami Ltersiim 
cylinders present subjects derived from the religious myths of tlu- 
A Syrians and Persian*, sometimes accompanied by inscriptions in 
cuneiform characters. 


u 
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ET 1 1USCAN 01 J V PTI€ ART. 

\'ijiefiO£> tLH are Etruscan genu, none of them itre c 9 .muos. or 
ivith figures cut in relief; nil are iutngli. mid all are out into the 
farm of the Hcamtaeu*, or beetle. Nothing *eeitu indicate a closer 
antilogy between Etruria and Egypt tluiii the multitude oi i1h-.il 
frunontt gems found in this part of Italy, 1 he use of thum Wan, 
doubtless, derived from the bunks el llie Nile, lla'i appear to 
1 1 :h.ves served the same purpose ns in Efjvpb to have been worn as 
charms, <jr amulets, generally in rings,* The Etruscan scarabori 
have a marked diffetenbtf frotn the Egyptian in material, foiui, and 
decoration. The Etruscan are of coriiolmn, sardonyx, and agate, 
randy of chalcedony. The Egyptian are truthful n presen hr 
tione of the insect; tha Etrnsocot are elaborated ietwmblaticsis* 
{specially in the Iwict, which su set up to an eitruvagun! height. 
The (lut, or under pari of the stone, which is always the side 
engraved, in the Egyptian beans hieroglyphic*, or repiw-nlntiutis 
of deities - t in the Etruscan, though sometimes with imitation* of 
Egyptian subjecte, it hn* generally figures ur grout* taken from 

* Tin- giffitur numbur of time riWAblM Irnvi been fn-rmi) im ti -ilop- "’iiHul 
Campo dogli Orefld, At Oitial. They tile found iti (.wter nbtitiiUimx" there than 
La nuy other Etnncnn site. 
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the Greek mythology, of which the deeds of Hercules, or of the 
heroes of the Theban ami Trojan wars, were favourite subjects. 
More rare are figures of tho gods, and of the ohinuone and other 
symbols of the Etruscan creed. The frequent representations from 
the Greek mythology prove them to have no very early date. From 
the heroic or pahestric subjects on these scaralsei it is thought thut 
they were symbols of valour and manly energy, and were worn onlv 
by tho male sex (Dennis, vol. i. p. 73). Etruscan intogli may l>e 
recognised by the following distinctive marks: — 1. The form of 
the searabams, which is the form usually adopted. 2. The milled 
bolder, formed of small strokes set close together: the granulated 
border, resembling a string of beads; and tho guillocbe, resembling 
a loosely-twisted cable. Etruscan scarubsei are all perforated in 
their length, and were usually worn sot in rings, or introduced as 
ornaments or amulets, entwined with beads, in necklaces. A 
peculiarity must be remarked in the development of the glyptic 
art among the Etruscans, the absence of a transitional style between 
the extremely rude designs of the earlier style, almost entirely 
executed by the drill, and the engravings of tho utmost finish in 
low relief, as Mr. King remarks: •* While tho first class offers cari¬ 
catures of men and animals, the favourite subjects being figures 
throwing the discus, fawns with amphora;, cows with sucking 
calves, or tho latter alone, the second gives us subjects from the 
Greek mythology, especially scenes from Homer and tho tro- 
gedians, among which tho stories of Philoctetcs and IUdlerophon 
occur with remarkable frequency,” thus leading to the natural in¬ 
ference that the rude are of Etruscan manufacture, and the fine of 
Greek. 

The inscriptions on Etruscan stones are always the names of the 
persons represented on the stories, and there are few exceptions to 
this general rule. It is certainly deserving of remark that the 
works of Etruscan glyptic art for the most part represent Greek 
subjects, derived from tho religions system, tho heroic history of 
the Greeks, and from events which preceded or folio■wed tlio war of 
Troy. We may, therefore, make the following clarification of 
stones of Etruscan workmanship by distinguishing them ns, Etruscan 
stones: Etruscan subjects. Etruscan stones : Greek subjects. Those 
of tho first class are less numerous than tho others. Among the 
most remarkable we may mention — I. An agate of the Florentine 
Gallery, on which arc represented two men standing, bearded, a 
veil covers their heads and descends over their shoulders. On the 
robe of one is a hippocampus, on that of the other n triton ; they 
hear on their right shoulders a rod. to which arc sus]>ondcd six 
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diiclde. They have been recognised a* two Salii, or pries is of 
MftT^ or probably thojr Bcrvaiits* On the upper part is an inscrip¬ 
tion in EtroBoarx letters,, winch roads from right to left, ALUl 



in the lover part AUCE. 2. A scarabs-us of cornelian* in (he 
King of Prussia 1 k collection, a man standing, his head cover mi with 
a cap, having a rod by his ride, holds in hid left band a sack or 
kind of vase, from which he Bettes to draw lots* behind him is 
inscribed NAT IS. Winhclman would consider this to represent 
Nantes, the companion of iEtiea*. S. A warrior* half man, half 
dolphin i & helmet oil hia head, a rid eld in one hand, a spear in the 

other* with the inscription Ml fa Ah AS r , A. By some it is supped 
to represent one of the Tyrrhenians, who were changed in to dolphins 
by I Jacobus at Nasos, In the opinion of Lan^i it represents 
Glances. 4, The beautiful stone in the Bildiotheque at Paris* 
representing a non seated on a stool before a three-legged table* on 
which are three small round objects, which ho seems to move with 
his right hand, while ho holds in his left a tablet covered with two 
columns of signs, which arc letters of the Etruscan alphabet iSigucu- 
Orioli, of Bologna, reoogniKts in the inscription, which lie roads 
ABCAB, the word “abacus'' wills an Etruscan termination, lie 
would consider il as representing a man tusking calculations by 
the means of an abacus. 

Subjects from the mythical and hersiunl period* of i treeee arc 
more frequently met with. The Greek subjects most known among 
Etrascan engraved stones re tale to Hercules, his name in Etruscan 
characters from right to left, being III! K PE ; to Perseus, PEKSEj to 
TydouB, TVTK; to Theseus, THESE ; to Felons, FELE; to Ulysses, 
VTVSSE ; to Achilles* AXELE* AXILE ; to Ajax, AI YAB. Other 
riduKs bear unknown names* The most beautiful among Etruscan 
works, which White]man considers one of the most ancient s|ieei 
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mens of the glyptic art, is the celebrated cornelian formerly in the 
Stcedi collection, now at Berlin, which represents a council held by 
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live of the Greek heroes whu besieged Thebes; three without ;mna 
anil sealed * f two, armed at sill points, arc standing ; the names of the 



heroes, written by their side, leaves no doubt on the subject of ibis 
magnificent intaglo. They nro Ampkianras, AM.niTIA.BE; Futy- 
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nice*, I’lIVLXU'E^ ; TvcIhis, TVTE ; AdrauttM, ATlfMciT] l G ; 
tmd FartHenojnritH, GAJlTH AX Al'AE, Some Roman names are 
also found on stones attributed to ibe Etruscans by their style and 
workmanship- A cornelian published by Cay hm, bears the letters 
V 1HT ASF, written from right to left round tho figure"!' a dying 
warrior Lunri read* it thus; V11>] A SEXT1 El LI A, mid con- 
id d ore that the dying wunior represents the father of \ ihiu. ami 
that the daughter wore the gem lls a se&L A careful examina¬ 
tion of it* workmanship can alone deckle if it really In longs jo 
Ktruseau art, and if the inscription is of the snif period. The 
forma of early letter* have been se frequently forged tin A ntie ummoi 
li‘ bn> much on their guard aguimd Midi fraudulent pnciiceit* 
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GREEK GLYPTIC ART. 

l J t,isr remarks that lings need for signets were unknown to Ilia 
Greeks at the period of I he Trojan war, as Homer nowhere makes 
men I ion of theno 1 ]u torch gives an opjiositc opinion, us, accord r 
iDg to him, Poiygnotu* painted Ulyraes with a ring : but tho opinion 
or PotyguotoH does not decide the question with regard a hu t 
anterior by noven OUttturieM to the period of that pointer, and as wo 
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do not intend to enter here on the origin of tie glyptic art: among 
the Greeks, who might have received & know] edge of that art before 
the siego of Troy, from the Phoenicians, or from Colonies coming 
from Egypt where that art was practise*! from the earliest periods, 
we shall only say that the moat ancient Greek engraved stone 
mentioned in history is that in the celebrated ring of Polycrates, 
the work of Theodoras of Samoa. According to Herodotus it lvas 
an emerald, the device engraved on it luting a lyre. Pliny gays, it 
was a sardonyx; and that in his time there existed one in the 
Temple of I 'miconl, the gift of Augustus, affirmed to be Ibis of 
Polycraten Some consider the most ancient engraved stone in ex¬ 
istence of Greek workmanship to lie the .Sard in the Ik-rlin Cabinet, 
in which Is represented the death of the Sjmrtan hero, Othryades, 
which took pUce in the sixth century me. The inscription en¬ 
graved on the shield is in < ireck characters, traced from right to left. 
The design is bard and flat, the altitude forced, and without grace, 
it is in the old Greek style. The Diana the huntress, of Heims, is 
supposed to be the most ancient gem known bearing the artists 
name. Its stiff archaic style evinces an early period of the art. 

Glyptics followed among the Greeks the progress and decline 
of art. The Greek school has been divided into three periods:— 
From the time of Theodortifl of Samos (b.c, &CQ), to that of Alex¬ 
ander the Great; from Alexander to Augustus; and from Augustan 
to the fall of the Empire. TIio number of Greek engraved stones 
b very numerous, and some are justly celebrated for their excellence 
in style and finish. Their |teriod may be deduced from their style 
and execution. The characteristics of Greek geuiu are grace and 
vigour; the figure i« drawn with remarkable precision, the attitude 
Is elegant, and the auxiliaries arc finely computed ; the emblem* and 
attributes exhibit an accuracy which implies an extraordinary' degree 
of historical and mythological information in the artisf* who engraved 
them. Greek engraved atones are in general of an ovnl form, and the 
gtonv itself iti of little Lhickness. The work is in the height or breadth, 
according to the t-paco the subject requires. Sometimes the surface of 
the intaglio iti slightly convex. In the early periods of gem engraving, 
the design is invariably p>o arranged u-s to till up the entire field of the 
surface. Extreme simplicity of design, and that repose which is the 
essential Feature in all Greek art, are the distinguishing characteri*- 
ti£is of gem engraving of tho finest period. r Hto dull polish in I ho 
interior of the intaglio, which does not reflect like the brilliant polish 
i'f the modems, isaUu au essential cliuracleriblio of Greek workman, 
ship. Aawv have already remarked,* of one engraved on u Greek atone 
ought to l*e generally uemnidorud as that of the artist who execut'd 
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it, as limy l>c obsei ved on the stones of the beautiful period of tho art 
in Greece,and on stones executed by Greek artists among the lioinuns. 
This name is more usually in the genitive than in tho nominative 
c-uso ; at least it is rare that the same artist should sometimes put 
his name in the first case, and sometimes iu the second. That 
which he adopted for his finest work, he almost always retained in 
all his other works. There is but one example of the name of u 
Greek artist written in Latin letters; that of Diphilus. All the 
productions of Greek engraving were not perfect works of art; 
indeed we possess several of very inferior workmanship. An urtist 
could excel only in one especiul style; one was most successful iu 
the drapery ; another in the representation of the nude; one excelled 
in the art of giving expression and strength, another in giving 
gracefulness to his figures. The great artists alone reached that 
perfection which combined them all Sometimes thev engraved 
their figures very deeply, and sometimes in very low relief. Dios- 
corides excelled in giving u very slight relief to his figures; this 
difficulty overcome is ono of tho greatest merits of this engraver. 
In general the Greeks applied themselves more to intaglio than to 
cumoo engraving. They were unacquainted with perspective, the 
place of which, however, they supplied, in some measure, by the 
greater or less depth they gave to tho different parts. The 
engruvere avoided multiplying their figures, or crowding them iu a 
small space. The Greek artists were remarkable for their skill in 
representing animuls; they preferred also representing their figures 
nude, and, indeed, most of the masterpieces of art produced in 
Greece are figures without drapery; while these executed at Home 
are generally draped : with the exception, however, of those of 
Dioecorides who followed tho taste of his own nation in this respect, 
for nearly all his figures aro nude. The works of the great engra- 
'ers of Greece are all stamped with a jteculiar national character, 
which is better felt than described. .Mythological und horoical sub¬ 
jects were adopted by Greek artists, in preference to those of con¬ 
temporaneous history. Wo must remark here that the artists of 
later times, frequently imitated the forms of tho primitive stylo, 
and also the so-called Ltruscan bolder, especially iu representing 
deities; the severity of these forms, according to Demetrius I'ha- 
lunis, giving more grandeur ami gravity to these representations. 
It the stone imitating the ancient stylo bears an inscription, it will 
be a means of ascertaining the dato by the form of the letters; and 
if this inscription is tho name of tho engiaver, tho knuwn period of 
the latter will be a sufficient proof that the work is only an imita¬ 
tion of the ancient style. 
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ROMAN GLYPTIC ART. 

The knowledge of the glyptic art must havo been derived by tho 
Roman*, in the first place, from the Etruscan*, and afterwards from 
the Greek*. There was no Homan school properly so called, ami 
it seems that, at all periods of that ruling people, its martial pro¬ 
pensities made it consider tho culture of the arts as a profession 
worthy only of slaves, freedmen, or of strangers whom it had sub¬ 
dued. Cut when it bocamo acquainted with the beautiful works 
of Greece and Asia, u taste for them was developed, und they were 
eagerly sought for. 

Greek engravers were attracted to Rome, where they usually 
represented subjects of Greek history, in which tho Romans lx-gun 
to take an interest; and when they treated in their works any scene 
of Roman history they usually added to tho purely historical com¬ 
position some allegorical figures, which evinced tho genius of tho 
urtist in that kiud of invention, and which raised his work above a 
simple imitation of nature. But, though produced in Rome, these 
works of Greek engravers do not tho less belong to tho Greek 
school, which continued to tho fall of tho Western Empire, keeping 
l>uco with the vicissitudes and tho decline of art. 

Some Roman artists devoted themselves also to the glyptic art, 
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and wd have already meotiQUod tie most celebrated wanes ; the 
taste whioli was very generally evinced for engraved stones among 
the highest persona of the empire, the collections fumed by some 
ridi citi«eiiH } the general use of signets in rings, excited the emula¬ 
tion of (he Bora an artists, who succeeded iti producing mine very 
beautiful works. It may ho supposed, however, that the works of 
Greek artists met more favour in the opinion of amateurs, as Roman 
artists affected to given Greek character to their prod net ions by 
engraving their names in Greek letters. Sonic aiitljos-s think that, 
from the time of Morcita Aurelius, the best works arc doe to Homan 
artists. 

As the Greeks evinced o predilection for the nude, the Romans 
exhibited, a decided taste for draped figures. The stones engraved 
in Homo exhibit in general proofs of this preference ; and Dios- 
imriilcs, otherwise bo devoted to the taste of his own nation, engraved 
a draped Mercury, 

This requirement of Roman tastes was very unfavourable to the 
development of the lieauty of the art, and engraved stones executed 
at limno evince this influence. The figures seldom trespass against 
the roles of design, hut they are deficient, in elegance; they seldom 
bespeak either genius or elevation of mind in the urtish, The Ideal, 
which i« the sonl of Greek composition. is. never perceived in that 
uf the Homans ; and the art sensibly declined Into a servile imita¬ 
tion. 

The taste for engraved stones was introduced into Home with 
that for other monuments of art; i! nod a tamed i I self till the time 
of L Scp1 lining governs, when it began gradually to decline. Ve may 
trace the gradual decline of the art in ibe various engraved por¬ 
traits of Antoninus Pius, Marcus Aurelius, Lucius Venus, Gordian, 
Maximiutt, Philip, Probns, end (kmstautino IF, 

Engraved stones bearing inscriptions are more co mm on among 
Homan works than among those of the Greeks, Roman inscription* 
arc of five kinds :—1. The name of artist, 2. The mime of the person 
represented* 3. The nune Of the owner of the stone. This is more 
usually the ease, 4. The name of lh<± person who nmde ri present 
of it* b. Good w ishes, affectionate expressions which accompany 
thogift, os “ raultis rmiiis ” (vivas understood), 11 nvo/' amor menu," 
and ucclamaEtons rel&tive to the Circensinn games. ITio Etruscan 
milled border I* sometimes found oh Roman intagli of very late 
times* but may be readily distiugiiLsbi.'d by its C&rolossnesa and irre¬ 
gularity. 


Mima Ate am* gnostic ksgravrh monks. 




MITHRAK AM» GKQBTir BKGHAVET* STONES. 

Btvofii-; noticing the Gnostic gems which wore so extensively used 
in the Intent stage of the decline of the art, wc must mention im 
earlier class of ititagli, which are connected with the wmidi ip of 
Mithras. According to Mr, King, from their good execution many 
of these itttagli dtkt-e from the early Empire. They are evidences 
ot' the prevah'net of those OnCPtal doctrines which were widely 
diffused through the Lutman world during the Middle Empire. 
Mithras was die Persian typo of the arm. lie is usually repre¬ 
sented sus a young man plunging lim swm-d into the throat of a ImU, 
while ji dog licks up the blood which falls. The hull is the earth, 
which Mithras, or the sun, is fertilizing with heat, and penetrating 
with his influence in the Mgu of Iannis, The dog denotes that nil; 
things are nourished by tho surds influence upon the earth- The bull's 
tail terminates m cans of corn, to denote fecundity. On the engraved 
gems this central figure is frequently surrounded with a number 
of allegorical figures. Numerous imagl] of the time of Hadrian 
representing the head of Scrap!*, with the legend, Kli MEOS 
3EPAni2 (There is but one god Scrapie), arc also frequently to lie 
met with, the worship of the god Scrap ls was greatly in vogue 
in that age. 

Wo come now to the period when the glyptic art, following the 
necessary stages of the development of art, peached its latest stage 
of decline, and was ai the lowest ebb. We would speak here of ji 
particular class of engraved stones, bearing the name of Ahmvas, 
"i- Basilidan stones. This name has been given to those on which 
arc represented, in a very Ride and inferior stylo of workmanship, 
Egyptian deities and others, combined with Hvinb-ls derived from 
the religious idea- of I ho Indians- and Persians, and accompanied by 
inscripliomf in Greek, Coptic, Hebrew, or Latin, and by cabalistic 
signs mixed together. Those Hitmen wore usually worn uh amulets 
or talismans. The engraving of these grins is generally of very 
rude workmanship, and the stones used arc of a very inferior kind. 
They are frequently engraved on both sides. Sometimes also a 
more ancient stone, and of superior work, has received an inscrip¬ 
tion which has made of it a sacred amulet. Those two periods niii-l 
be. therefore, carefully distinguished on the sumo stone. According 
to Mr. King tho earliest arc doubtless those which offer purely 
Egyptian typos; a very frequent urn- being n serpent, erect, mi.I 
with ft lion's head surrounded by seven rays, olid usually ncoemi- 
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panied by the inscription, XNOY^Q or XNOYMI2S- This is Kncph, 
the good genius, or Agatbo daemon, the creative spirit and the type of 
the sun, of tho Egyptians, one of the characteristics of whom was the 
serpent, probably the urwus or basilisk, the sign of power. Ac¬ 
cording to Plutarch and Diodoms the name of the Egyptian Zeus 
signified spirit (ntr/ia), which of course can only apply to Knepli. 
Champollion derives it from the Egyptian root nf (Coptic nof) to 
breathe. The word Chnubis differs from Kneph only in the acci¬ 
dental admission of the 'inherent vowel v instead of e, and of b in¬ 
stead of p, us spelled in the Gnostic monuments of the Liasilidans, 
it would sound like Chnumis (Bunsen). A common inscription 
around this figure, or on tho lmck of the Btone, is the Hebrew- 
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Greek CEMEC El A AM, the eternal sun, and also another legend, 
ANA0ANABPA, “Thou art our father.”* Another frequent type 
is Seth, the Egyptian Typlion or evil deity, the ass-headed god 
of the Semitic tribes,! which gave rise to the calumny against 
the Christians that they worshipped the head of an ass.} As 

• Whence tlio famous taliinwn or chunn *• Abracadabra ” has been derived. 

t Mr. King considers this to represent Annbis, the jackal-headed god. A single 
glance at the gem will be enough to convince uny one that it ia an aas-hetukd 
g«l. 

I Tlic gmtito found in a room of the Palatine Hill, evidently a en¬ 

act of worship, by Souio (J nos tie Christian. represents the cnicifkd goth. the 
futlwr of Judo us aud Pklestinua, tho aw god of the Semitic tribe-*, for, as Mr. 
Sliurpo observes, the creator of tho worhl, the author of evil, in the Gnoatic 
cnxd, vrus looked upon by the Gnostics as the god of the Jews, and the 
author of the 51o»ic law. Valentinus, a native of Pharbrcthuiu. wlio had studied 
in Alexandria, curried his Gnostic opinions to Italy, in tho reign or Antoninus 
Pm*, where the mystic superstitious of this sect were eagerly embraced. This 
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Mr. Sharp remarks, Basil ides, the founder of the Egyptian sect 
of Christian Gnostics, being puzzled, as so many inquirers have 
been, with the origin of evil, and with the difficulty of believing 
that tho Giver of nil Good was himself the author of sin, he made a 
second god of the Devil, or the j>ersonification of evil, consequently 
wo find tho same Typhon, or god of evil, also figured as Nubi, 
tho lonl of the world, who is represented under tho form of a griflin. 
On some of tho coins of Hadrian wo sco also exhibited the Gnostic 
spirit of that age, in the representation of the antagonism of good 
and evil, as figured in tho opposition of tho serpent of good (Horhat, 
the Agatho daemon), and the serpent of evil (Apophis). Tho figure 
which is most frequently found on theso stones is that which has 
given its name to this entire class. The god Abraxas, or, as it read* 
on the gems, ABPA2A3, the letters of which, taken numerically, 
according to the Greek alphabet, give, when summed up, tho 
number 365 (A 1, B 2, P 100, A 1,2 200, A 1,2 GO), being the 
number of days in the sun’s annual course. He is supposed to be 
the sun god, or the supreme deity, whose physical representative the 
sun is. He is figured with the head of a cock, sacred to the sun, 
with a human body, clad in a cuirass, terminating in serpents instead 
of legs. By the side of the god, besides the word Abraxas, Is altso 
engraved the name Iao, which would seem, us well as the names 
Adonai, Sabaoth, frequently engraved on these gems, to b© other 
titles of the sun god. Abraxas, the supreme deity or good spirit, and 
Seth, or the god of evil, are the representatives of the two antago¬ 
nistic principles in nature, according to tho Gnostic doctrines. In the 
Gnostic creed, the author of evil was regarded as the creator of tho 
world, and was considered as tho boing with whom men have chiefly 
to do, either in this world or in the next. According to tho Gnostic 
view, matter was essentially evil, consequently the supreme deity, 
or author of good, could not be its author. 


grufito may, therefore, be of that period. These proskimcmata are frequently 
found in Egypt. They usually wero votive sentences, nnd were inscribed an 
walls by tiie worships to indicate his respects lor the deity and to solicit his 
protection. 
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KINGS. 


SiOSKT-UlXGS may Ihj considered us the earliest kind of useful orim- 
mont known to the ancients. Their use dates from tho earliest 
|>eriods. Originally rings bore the signet or seal of the owner, but 
in later times they were worn more as ornaments than articles of 
use; and to such a pitch was passion for ornament carried by the 
ancients, thut it is recorded of some that they loaded their hands 
with rings. 

1 he earliest mention of signet-lings is in the liible, when Tumur 
receives a signet-ring from Judnli as a token of recognition; and 
when Pharaoh *" took oft the ring from his hand and put it upon 
•loscph s hand, thereby investing him with delegated authority. 
1 he most ancient known ring is supposed to be that in the posses¬ 
sion of Dr. Abbot, of C'aiio. It is thus desciibed by him : “ This 
remit)kable piece of antiquity is in the highest state of preservation, 
ami was found at Ghizeh, in a tomb near the cxcavution of Colonel 
Nyses, called Campbell’s tomb. It is of fine gold, and weighs 
nearly three sovereigns. The style of the hieroglypliics is in 
]>erfcct accordance with those in the tombs about the Great Pyramid, 



ami the hieroglyphics within the oval make tho name of that Pha¬ 
raoh (Cheops, bhefo) of whom the pyramid was the tomb.” Another 
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ring of great historical importance i* the bronze one which bear* 
the name of Amunoph 111. engraved on the oval fact* of the ring. 



It wit probably worn by some official in the king’s household. It 
is now in the collection of Lord Londesborougli. Sir G. Wilkinson 
mentions an Egyptian ring, remarkable for its size: it contained 
twenty pounds worth of gold. It consisted of a massive ring, half 
an inch in its largest diameter, bearing an oblong plinth, on which 
devices were engraved, an inch long. One one face was the name 
of King Horns, of the eighteenth dynasty, b.c. 1337; on tho other 
a lion, with tho legend, “ Lord of strength,” referring to the 
monarch ; on one side, a scorpion, and, on tho other, a crocodile, 
n.e favourite form for signets set in the ring among the Egyptians 
was the scaraWus. It was perforated in its length, and was so set 
as to revolve in the ring. Engraved on the under surface of the 
scarabmus was the name of the owner* the name of tho monarch in 
whose roign ho lived, and sometimes the emblems of certaiu deities. 
Some Egyptian rings were occasionally in the form of a shell, a knot, 
a snake, or some fancy device. They were mostly of gold. Silver 
rings, however, are occasionally met with; two in tho possession of 
Sir G. W ilkinsi>n, found in a temple at Thebes, are engraved with 
hieroglyphics containing the name of the royal city. Sir G. \\i\. 
kinson states that bronze was seldom used for rings, though fre¬ 
quently for signets. Some have been discovered of bmss and iron, 
the latter of a Homan period; but ivory and bine porcelain were 
the materials ot which those worn by the lower class were usually 
made. Iroin tho example of the crossed hands of the figure of a 
woman on a mummy caso in tho Hritish Museum, Egyptian ladies 
seem to have indulged extensively in their passion for loading their 
fingers with rings. According to Sir G. Wilkinson, they wore 
many rings ; sometimes two or three on the same finger. The left 
was considered the hand peculiarly privileged to bear those or¬ 
naments, and it is remarkable tliat its third finger was decorated 
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with ft greater number than arty otbcr t anti was cornsidered by 
them, as by ns, y-ar fx&He»ee t the ring finder. They even wore ft 
ring on Ihe thumb. 



Among the Greets, judging from the silence of 13outer, rignets 
were not in use in the early periods. It is supposed the fashion of 
wearing them was introduced from Asia. In the age of Alexander, 
the perfection of workmanship attained to by the gem-engravers of 
that age contributed greatly to the taste for wearing signet-rings. 
Alexander permitted none but the celebrated artist PyrgofeoJes to 
on grave his head n a signet-ring* After conquering Darina, ho is 
reported to have sealed his first acts with that monarch's ring. On 
his lcath bed, Alexander drew off his signet-ring^ ami delivered it 
in silence to Perdiceas, thus declaring him his successor. The meet 
celebrated ring of antiquity was that of Polyonatca* the tyrant of 
Sanaa. According to Pliny* the alone in this ring was a sardonyx, 
and was said to be still shown in Borne in his day* According In 
Herodotus, the stone was an emerald, the engraving on it (which 
represented a ly re) was by Theodores, of Samos. Like the Egyptfai, 
ladies, the Grecian ladies displayed upon their fingers n profusion 
of rings, of which some wore sot with signet*, other* with jewels 
remarkable f>r their colour and brilliance. Seal rings wore at vied 
by the Greeks (r^wyUty, rend rings without precious stones wore 
termed jtftot. 

M'he geneml f&tm of the 8 tone used by the Etruscans iu their 
rings w?is the Mambas BuppoMd to lmvo been intituled tram the 
%vp1iiiu signets of that form. The Etruscan sear.ihto us wits 
usually so set that it revolved ronnd its centre, and thus exposed 
.iln inately either surface to view. From the number of heroic 
subjects found on them, it is supposed that they' were symbols of 
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valour and manly energy, and were worn only by the male sex 
»Some very rare Etruscan rings are found made of verj' thin pure 
gold, filled up in the centre with some composition. One of this 
kind is in the possession of the author, the bezel of the ring being a 
piece of amber. 

The fashion of wearing rings among the Homans dates from an 
early period, ns the gemmed fingers of the statues of the two imme¬ 
diate successors of Romulus, Xuma aud Servius Tullius, cited by 
l‘liny, sufficiently attest. The use of signet-rings was evidently 
derived from their neighbours, the Etruscans, who were famous for 
the beauty of their signet-rings and their jewellery. The Sabines, 
too, as we learn from Livy, were distinguished, even from the 
infancy of Rome, for the size and beauty of their rings. In the 
period of republican simplicity in Home, an iron ring was usually 
worn, and was considered to bo the right of freemen. The right of 
wearing a gold ring became for several centuries the exclusive privi¬ 
lege of senators, magistrates, and equitea. As luxury increased, and 
a more general tasto for these ornaments prevailed, each person 
adopted a separate snbject to be engraved on his signet-ring. On 
that of Pompoy was engraved three trophies. Julias Cses&r took 
Venus Victrix as his tutelar deity. Augustus ot first sealed with a 
sphinx, afterwards with a head of Alexander the Great, and at last 
with his own portrait, in which he was imitated by some of his 
successors. Maecenas adopted a frog. Nero wore a ring given him 
by his infumous favourite, Sporus, with the rape of Proserpine for 
subject. Gallxi adopted a dog for the family seal. Under Claudius 
it became the fashion to engrave the device upon the gold of the 
ring itself, now made solid; the portrait of the emperor was en¬ 
graved on it, and was only worn by courtiers: but other subjects 
are found engraved on solid gold rings of an earlier date than the 
age of Claudius. One in the possession of Mr. M. Taylor bears an 
exquisite engraving of Ceres, evidently of Greek workmanship. 
These signet-rings were usually employed for sealing the legal acts 
of public, and much of the business of private life. They were also 
used to seal up such parts of the house as contained stores or 
valuable things, in order to secure them from thieves. Wino jars 
were usually sealed with them. Sometimes, but very rarely, the 
ring was adorned with two gems. The Emperor Valerian mentions 
one of these under the name of “ annulus bigemineus.*’ The wood- 
cut presents a specimen of this kind of ring, the larger gem repre¬ 
senting a figure of Mars; the smaller, a dove on a myrtle branch. 
Reside it are placed two examples of the emblematic devices and 
inscriptions adopted for rings when used as memorial gifts. The 
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first is Inscribed* fl You have a love pledgethe soogcuH, “ Proteus 
[to 1 TJgia," between eonjoined hands—a type of concord. To soma 



rings a key has been attached , and is supposed to have boon worn 
by housekeepers. The i*assion for rings and other ornaments 




reached a high pitch among the Romani- Wo hero quote Pliny s 
words on tings, and on the extravogunco the pafcion for them led to 
in bis day;—*' It was ihc custom at first to wear ring* on n single 
finger only—the one, namely, that is next to the little finger; and 
thus we see the eftso in the statues of Xmna ahd Serving Tullius* 
In Liter tiroes, it became the practice to put rings on the finger next 
to the thumb, even In the case of the statues of Hie god* : and more 
recently, again, it Los been the frohiuii to wear them upon the little 
finger tvs well. Among the peoples of Gallia and Britannia* the 
middle finger, it is said, is used fur ilii* purpose. At tlio present 
day, however, among us, this is the only finger that is excepted, all 
others being loaded with lings : smaller rings even being separately 
adapted for the smaller joints of the fingers. Some there are who 
heap several ring* on the little finger done; while others* again, 
wear but one ring on this finger, live ring that sets a bead on (ho 
signet-ring itself ; this last being carefully shut up as hm object of 
rarity, too precious to be worn in common use, ami only to bo 
taken from the cabinet [dactyl loth ecu] m from a sanctuary. And 
lints is the wearing of a single ring upon the little finger no more 
than on ostentatious advertisement that the owner has property of a 
more precious nature under seal at home ! Sonic, too, make a pa rude of 
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the weight of their ringe, ’while to others it is quite n labour to weu 
more than one it u time ; some, m their solicitude for the safety of 
their genu, make the hoop of gold tinsel, and Jill it ’with a lighter 
loaterioJ than gold, thinking thereby to dim mink the- risk of n fall. 
Other*, again, are in the habit ■< -f inclosing poisons beneath the 
stones of their rings, ami so wear them as instrument* of death. 
Aud then, besides, how many of the crimes that are stimulated by 
cupidity are committed through iho instrumentality of rings! Ho® 
happy the times how truly innocent in which no seal was put to 
anything I At the present day, on the contrary, our very food even 
and our drink have to be preserved from theft through the agency 
of the ring: find so far is it from being sufficient to have the very 
keys sealed, that the signet-ring is often taken from off the owner's 
fingers while bo is overpowered with uleep, or lying on his death¬ 
bed.^ As an inslance of one of those rings worn by some who 



*■ jnode a parade of the weight of their rings/’ we may mention the 
ring figured in Muntfauoom It is a thumb ring of unusual magni¬ 
tude, and of costly material. It bears the bu&t in high relief of the 
Empress Flotilla, the consort of 'Trajan : she is represented with the 
Imperial diadem. It is supposed to have decorated the hand of 
Home member or the Imperial family. Mr. King mentions one now 
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iik the Ftmld collection, the weight of which, though intended for 
the little 6nger,Tas three ounces. It was set with a large OrieuLd 
onyx, not engraved. The wealthy expended enormous gums on 
their rings: the ring of the Empress Faustina cost £40,tH'i0, and 
of Penrith £60,000. 

The subjects engraved on rings were in endless variety; among 
those winch are more frequently found me the Olympic divinities, 
Jupiter, Mercury, Bacchus, Apollo, Mam, are the more frequently 
chosen for subjects, 'Hie Cupids and Neptune?, Vinton and Vtd- 
eans are leas Frequent, Ilarpocrates, with bin finger on his lip, was 
Ik* Li enable at Koine in Pliny's day. Of ihe goddeases, in bust or in 
whole length, there ere more Mi nerves than Dianas; more Diatiua 
than Jnnoa ; of Venus ihe effigies arc irnuummie Heroes were also 
frequently chosen. Achilles dragging Hector round the walls uf 
Troy, the Teturn of Ulysses, the parting of Hector and Andromache, 
.Eneas escaping from Troy, Tydous, are favourite subjects. The 
sages, poets, orators, statesmen, of Greece and Italy, furnished n 
large supply of heads subjects for signets. Of ancient sages the 
most popular was Epicurus. According to t ice to, the imago of 
Epicurus was not only represented at Homo in paintings, but ahrj 
engraved cn drinking citptf and rings. Animals of al] kinds also 
occur on rings—Iions, horses, dogs, sphinxes. Among birds the 
eagle was a favourite seal at Home, Silver rings are by no means 
rare. They aiv miIht h. did with devices cut on them, or sat with 
infagli, From the rudeness of the workmanship, and ihcir small 
size, they arc supposed to belong to the Lower Empire. Bronze rings 
»ro numerous, as they were frequently worn at Homo, but the en¬ 
graving cm Ihe h tones set in the rings is generally rude. Paste 
inhkgli ere also found in bronze setting. These rings were some¬ 
times gilt. Small rings of bronze were worn by (he Bournu sol¬ 
diers. Several of these rings are frequently found at Home, and in 
ihe Homan colonies, with the number of the legion to which the 
soldier belonged engraved on it. Lead rings, set with mtngli, are 
sometimes to be met with, hut they are exceedingly rare. Though 
iron rings were in frequent use, few have come down to us, iron 
being so extremely liable to corrode. Kings entirely carved out of 
crystal, agate, or clmlcedony, with subjects engraved on them, occur 
only in the period of the Lower Empire. The other materials used 
for this purpose were ivory, bone, amber, jot, glass, and porcelain. 
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S'L'OXHkS USED FOR ENGRAVING KNOWN TO THE 
ANCIENTS. 

Tiwtwpart nt. 

Auamas — Oi Aiio x a. 

The ancients were ignorant of the art of cutting this gem. They 
Bet the diamonds in their rough state* preferring those which nature 
tied cut for them in an cjotobedral form. In tko Herz collection 
was a diamond of this form* of about one carat, hot open in it massy 
gold ring of indubitable antiquity. The Water ton collection fur¬ 
nishes a yet finer example of the diamond in its original setting, 
it is supposed to ditto front the Low er Empire. The four diamonds 
in the clasp which belonged to the dress of Charlemagne, and which 
was preserved at St* Denis* were of this description. According to 
Pliny, six different varieties of diamond were known in 1 ns time* of 
lhe*e the largest came from India. From its extreme hardne±& it 
WL ia known to the ancients by the word ■■ adamas.” Fragment* of 
diamonds were made use of by ancient engraver* for engraving and 
finishing their work. For, according to Fluty, " "hen, by good 
fortune, this stone doe* happen to ho broken, it divide* into frag- 
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monte *0 minute as to lx- at most imperceptible, These particle* a*« 
held in great request by engraver.*, who enclose them in mm, and 
are enabled thereby, with the great eat facility to cut the very 
hardest subs lances tnowa," The art of cutting and polishing this 
precious stone was only discovered in 1490, by Lenin do Berquem. 
Jacobo da Ttfi^o appears to have been the find who engraved an 
diamond, Ambrose Cardofisa is also mentioned us having, in 1500* 
engraved the portrait of a father of the fiharch on a diamond, and 
sold it for 2!? 1 SOO crowns to Pope Julius II. Natter and Costanzi 
have likewise engraved on diamonds-. 


Sm x st agous —Em KHALI f. 

It is evident ibal the true emerald was known to the ancmnts T 
buck from the description of Pliny', and a* several engraved emeralds* 
have been found. It was long supposed that the true emerald only 
came from Peru. According to Herodotus the signet of Poly crates 
was an emerald. Pliny also mentions an engraved emerald* with 
an Amyimme, which the musician Ismenias w\u$ anxious to purchase 
at Lhe highest price. It is thus described by Pliny: " There is no 
atone, the Colour of which is more delightful to the eye ; for whereas 
the sight fisics itself with avidity upon green grass, find the f -liagc 
ot trees, we have all thy more pleasure in looking upon the smarag- 
dus (emerald), there- being no green in existence of u more intense 
colour than this. Le lias always a s-iftencd and graduated brill ianev ■ 
and transmitting the light with facility* they allow the vision "to 
licnetrate its interior.” Pliny adds* further, that it was universal I v 
agreed upon among mankind to respect these stones, and to forbid 
their siu-fiiee to be engraved. Bence engraved emeralds are found 
lu be the rarest of the rare. (Jf the varieties known to the ancients 
rho Scythiansinaragdns wascr>n>ii[Icred the finest (by some supposed 
to 1 m r die Oriental emerald or green sapphire). It was more free 
from flaws, which almost invariably are found in the other varieties. 
Next, in esteem to this were the Bactrian and Egyptian, The in¬ 
ferior varieties of emerald mentioned by Pliny are regarded us 
prases or jeapera. The Ifonums derived their principal supply of 
umenlde from the mines In the vicinity of ('optea* in Egypt, In 
tlio opinion of some this wns probably the only locality of the 
yrmtiu*' stone that was known to the and cuts. Extensive tracer 
of the working of these mines have been found by Sir Gardner 
W ilk in sen, at Mount Xcbara, near the lied Sea. Jn tin? puss-essithu 
of the author Is a stuall emerald, with a lotus (lower engraved 
on it. ft i* considered to be a specimen of a genuine emerald from 
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llio mines near Coytos. Pliny remarks- when the surfiice of ftfi 
^maragdtis flat, h reflects the image uf i>bjeets in the same 
manner aw a mirror It is told of the emperor Kero that be 
viewed the combats of the gladiators upon a smaragdus. By 
holding the flat surface of the emerald, in pQHWflsiQU of the 
author, close to the eye, distant object* can bo distinctly seen re¬ 
flected or; it* It thus continue Pliny's statement, it* the distinct 
refection of distant objects in the flat surface of the emerald must 
♦have been of great importance to a near-sighted person, &k Kero 
was. * 

.Mr, King ommioratoK the following antique mtagU in the posses¬ 
sion of L. Fould, of Paris, A3 true emendJs, wmo of considerable 
sisie and beauty of colour, and the work of which, as far as his 
judgment gucs, bean every mark of authenticity* A bull butting 
with bis head, of the Homan period ; the busfs of Hadrian and 
Sabina, facing each other; a lions bead, full face, crowned with the 
jtci'soa. This last gem, in hi* opinion, was a miracle of the glyptic 
art, while the stone was of the finest colour, purity and lustre, and 
m itself of considerable value as a first-rate emerald. 


11 YA.Q STUUS—5 A miUUL 

The bvacintliHs of the ancients is now generally considered to be 
the sapphire of the present day. It is pure crystallised alumina. 
The most valuable sapphire Is a deep indigo blue (the male 
sapphire of the lapidaries). The pale blue sapphires are some¬ 
times called female or water sapphires. It is inferior in hard¬ 
ness only to the diamond, and consequently has been seldom 
engraved on. Mr. King meal ions a magnificent head of Jupiter, 
inscribed IIV, supposed to bo the signature of Pyrgotoles himself, 
but more probably the owner's name, engraved on a pale sapphire. 
But the most celebrated engraved sapphire Is the signet of 
i operant ins If., in the liinuccim collection in Florence, it re¬ 
presents the emperor spearing a wild l«>ar near Ctesarea, in Cappa¬ 
docia. 

Lychnis—Busy. 

The ruby is identically the same stone » the sapphire, differing 
only in colour. Its colour varies from the richest led (known as the 

* Triu liigUly-poliJicd iUi roHfcea of any stone will rdloet in n similar way, but 
i| H . .Niwer of rrlkclhm rn< a polished Hal aurfureof wslh known m tbe anafatto 
I^ly through dit; OnrniM. tt* it i.- She only htttno i-ut in llkiLl fend, nil other atones 
Wing ttjtinlly of a eauvt-i id 114*.'- 
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pigeon's blood tint) to the lightest fuse lint. The stout* culled 
spinel and, bales rubies belong to another olatxj . f stones. Thoy 
cohamt principally of alumina combined with magnesia, and tiro 
rathci* less hont tliao the true ruby. Jewelleis give the name spinel 
to those atones which have a colour approaching to scarlet, (hey qatl 
those of a delicate rose colour, the bales ruby* 

IV'iih the class of berbancnli (a term applied by the ancients to 
all red or fiery coloured stones), Pliny associates the ls}thnis(m culled 
t]'om its lustre being heightened by tbs light of the lamp), It wax- 
uf t wo kinds ; the Indian was the best, the Ionian waft the next beet, 
i his latter sort was of two varieties ; one with a cri onion (purpura), 
t,|J °^ r with a scarlet (oocco) colour. Pliny *].«, speaks of the 
lychnis as sonietimus caIM a more Languid or paler (njjiiission) 
c;ubunelo, r J his, and ths divisions into which ho gnjrips it r ivotild 
seem to indicate tliat here we have the true ruby in the Indian 
lychnis, as distract from the spinels (the spinels and balas ruby), 
which wo exactly recognize in the Ionian lychnis,® Engravings' 
on this precious atone are exceedingly rare. Mr. King mentions 
an mtaglm on a pale (bahts) ruby, which bus been pronounced 
Antique by the best judges in Paris* it represents ibe full face of a 
Bacchante crowned with ivy* on it I* the name EAAHN, in very 
minute characters, In spinel, a most spirited Gorgon's Head in the 
Rhodes Ga ma 


Toj-AZOa —CilttYSOUTE. 


I oder the name of topazes, Pliny evidently speaks of the stone 

Ul ,Jd “ dnjvXite* "-h>3e, on the other hand, the obrysolitos 
ot the ancient is the present topaz. 

The Lopazos (chrysolite) came from the lEed Sett* and was a bright 
greenish yellow; according to Pliny* it was the largest of all the 
precious scones, and is the only one among Kn*e of high value that 
yield* to the action uf the file, the rest being polished by the aid of 
stone of W*. It admits, too* of being worn by use. The tdiry- 
hupteifn of Pliny l& supposed to be the Oriental chrysolite. 


Hiiuysou^cs -Okies tal Twaz. 


1'be chrysoh to* (Oriental topan) ^ according to Pliny* a traus 
parent stone, w itb a refulgence like (hat of gold. The most highly 
-teemed came from India. No genuine ancient intugli on <hL 
Mune have been luet wish. 
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Tlit topazes provides of Pliny is supposed to be out- peridot, 
u'ln'oli is of an olive-green colour; it U $o toft that it will scarcely 
w-rateh glass, ft comas from India. Some Greek in tag] I occur an 
this btune/but are exceedingly rare. It seems nut to have be on used 
fur engraving by the Homans In consequence of its softness, 

hTSCuattrsi —Hvaojstu ok J Act nth. 

Tlao lyncnrium of the awSfenta was probably the jitcinth t.f the 
present day. Pliny describes its colour as being like that ot" srauu 
tiiaid of amber, of a fiery hue, and adds that it admits of being 
engraved. At the present day, it is termed zircon (it being it 
si I icute of Krrooniaj or jargoon. It resembles limber in colour and 
electricity, and is remarkable for excessive hardness. Mr, King 
merit ions two kindh ; one a dark orange, extremely agreeable in 
tint (the male), and another a pale yellow of extraordinary' lustre 
(the female). These have been frequently used by the ancients for 
in tug]] iti thy earliest times, and by the liomnus for camei also, 
I-’or the hitter purjM^e the darker kind ww preferred. 

'Hie * L inormorio *' mentioned by Pliny, as being a stone adapted 
lur engraving in relief (ad ectypos acnlpturas apt ant nr), is supposed 

hv Mr. King to be the deep-coloured juciuth, of the richest orange 
brown, 

A M E rHYSTOs—A m cm YS r. 

th Jill transparent stones?, the amethyst wus the ulus! frequently 
used for engraving, number W examples of lEanmn intaglj its this 
wtoiio, of all dates and in every stylo, have been found. Egyptian 
find Etruscan scaruUei of tins stone are not uncommon. PJiuy thus 
describes its several varieties: “ Jn the first rank belongs the 
ante thy Htus of India, having in perfection the very richest shade* of 
purple, and it is to attain this colour that the dyers in purple direct 
all their endeavours : this atone is also found in rtic port of Arabia 
that adjoins Syria, and is known as Petra; m also in Looser 
Armenia, Egypt, and Galatia ; the very worst of all a ml the least 
valued, being those of Thaws and Cyprus. Another variety 
approaches more nearly tho hyacinth ns (sapphire) in colour: the 
people of India cad this tint ‘ socon/ and the stone itself * so con* 
diaii/ Another was in colour like that of wine, and a Inst variety, 
hut little valued, bordering very densely upon that of crystal, the 
purple gradually fussing off into white. A thie amethyst ahull Id 
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always have, when viewed sideways (in fmspoctu ^ and held tip to 
the lights a certain purple effulgence, like that of the carbuncutus, 
slightly inclining to a tint of n>sc- To these stones the names of 
* p; micros * and ‘ Vi'iiiis’ eyelid’ (Ycnflris gena, tnSfuJu.^ 0\npttpov) 
was given, being considered as particularly appropriate to the 
colour and general appearance of the gem, 

" The name which these stones bear originates, it is said, in the 
peculiar tint of their brilliancy, which, after closelyapproaching the 
colour of wine, posses off into a violet without being fully pro¬ 
nounced. H lie adds, *' all these stones arc tmu^parent, and of an 
agreeable violet colour, and ary easy to engrave-/' 

According to some authorities, the word innetbyatus is derived 
from d, not T jLLi<?L'i=] T to intoxicate, on account of its being a sup¬ 
posed preservative against iiuibriety* 

The common amethyst ia but a variety of rock crystal, coloured 
viulei. The paler variety was generally adopted by ancient 
engravers. 

The Oriental amethyst is a ruby or sapphire of a dark rich violet 
out our ; it maybe distingiiished from (bo ordinary amethyst by it*; 
superior brilliancy, iih well as by its hardness. It is a gem of nirt- 
occurrence, Some in tag! i of this stone lire raid (o be in the Vatican, 


Btutvixtrs—B brvl, ost AuUaM 4 U(?:r- 

PJmy thus iticml ions beryls; ** Beryls, it is thought, arc of the 
same nature as the emerald, or at least eh isely analogous India 
produces them, and they are rarely to be found elsewhere* The 
most esteemed beryls are those which in colour resemble the pure 
green of (he Rea/' 

The beryl, or modern aquamarine, i* essentially the same kiiIj- 
rbinee (silicate of alumina, wirli glucina) ns the emerald (as Pliny 
correctly similised), differing only in (he colouring matter, which in 
Ihc emerald Is oxide of chrome, and in the beryl oxide of iron. 

The beryl was seldom engraved on, and consequently genuine 
antique intugli on beryl sine rarely to be met with* The most re¬ 
markable example of m intaglio in this «tonc is (ho bust of Julia, 
the daughter of Titos, by Evodns. It is of extraordinary size, being 
by 2y inches. The Fraun collection affords another example of 
an intaglio in beryl, it represents Taras on ihc dolphin. 

CrmraoBESYLLUS— JkUjow Bebtl. 
fliuy describe* as next in value to the bwyl, the Chiysolieiytlu*, 
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a * tone of a somewhat paler colour, but approaching a golden tint. 
From his associating this sIoikj with the beryl, it is evidently only 
a yellowish beryl. fi is supposed by some to be the modem eliryso- 
boiyl (called by jewellers the Oriental chrysolite), a much ha id or 
and more brilliant gem of a greenish yellow. 

C A ROT HtULUS— G Alls ET, 

The term Carbuiwalus I wing indifiorimioafolY applied by the 
auciente to all red and fiery-coloured stones, comprises the several 
varieties of the garnet sm well as of the Bttby. The Greek 
synonymous word is anthrax. There arc several kinds of Garnet, 
dilVcriog from each other in ihttr colour and transparency, and even 
in their eunstitueiifa, yet having the same crystalline fojuu* and 
uearly the soma hardness. The precious game! is a silicate of 
alum i ] l hi to, mflgn r_d urn, and iron. TI ii s gem v ariea greatly in colour. 
It ihi sometimes of a deep blood red, and frequently 11 of the colour 
of Burgundy wine, more or less diluted according to its goodnese.” 
The name garnet is supposed to be derived from graamticus, a pome¬ 
granate (from the red colour of the seeds and juice}. 

The iVrope, or Bohemian garnet, is of a deep blood red. The 
A limmdine of a crimsem red inclining to violet. It is found in India, 
Ceylon, Bnirih The Siriam is of a carmine tint with an admixture of 
bine. It is so called Ucaro^o it corner from Siriam, the old capital 
nf Fegu, The garnet in which yellow predominates, or m .Mr. 
King distinguishes it ,l of a vinous yellow/' combining ihe orange of 
the jacinth and ihe wine colour of the garnet, is styled by the 
Italians gnnruaceiuo. The Hyaciuthiuc garnet and cssointe (cinna¬ 
mon atone) am characterised by di fie rent tones of orange and 
yellow, mingled with the rods of the other varieties. The finest of 
these is that with 0 hyacinthine hue, often called by the jewellers 
b+ hyacinths ia belle/' The carbuncle i* a name given to iho garnet 
in jewellery, when cut u en cabochon,” or into a very convex form 
on the upper surface. 

Pliny thus describes (he several varieties of the earbiinc'Eilus or 
gEirnet known in hie tiny - u There arc various kinds of earLimcuIu*, 
the Indian and the Gammantic. which last has boon also called the 
Carchodoni&n, To these are added the /Ethiopian uud ihe Ak- 
bandio stones, thn latter of which are found at Urthosia in 1'mbi 
but are cut mad polished at Alabina da. Tbe most highly esteemed 
however, is the amethyst-coloured stone, the fire id the extremity of 
which closely approaches the violet tint of aim Ibystos.” Thin j H 
undoubtedly the Alnnmdine gurnet. 
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Garnets seem to have been little emplo}*ed by the Greeks for 
engraving upon, but were largely in favour with the Romans of the 
Empire. Some excellent intagli occur in the Almaudiue gurnet, but 
no certain Greek or early Gneco-Roiuau work is recorded on the 
blood-red garnet. Fine Roman intagli frequently, and sometimes 
imperial portraits, are to be met with on the guamaccino. 


Ckystallus—-Rock Ckystai. 


it 


Rock Crystal (pure silica) was never used for intagli by the 
(•reeks, or in the Roman period. It was exclusively employed for 
vases and cups. Intagli on finger rings of u solid piece of crystal, 
are of the time of the Lower Empire. In Italy, during the Renais¬ 
sance period, some important intagli on crystal have been executed. 
Valerio Vicentiuo was famous for this style of work. In the Cinque 
Cento collection in the museum at Naples, is u magnificent casket of 
silver gilt, with engraved plaques of crystal, representing mytho¬ 
logical subjects, and various events in the history of Alexander the 
Great, in complimentary allusion to the achievements of Alessandro 
Farnese, to whom it belonged. It bears the name of Joannes do 
Bemardi. A casket of rock crystal, on which are engraved the 
events of the Passion, by Valerio Vicentiuo, is in the cabinet of 
gems in the Florentine Gallery. It was a present from Pope 
Clement VII. to Francis I., on the marriage of his niece Catherine 
do Sledici. 

Crystal has been often used both in ancient turd modem times for 
the purposes of fraud. In Pliny’s time the art was well known how¬ 
to stain crystal so os to pass for emerald or any other transparent 
precious stone. At the present day by placing a piece of coloured 
glass under crystal cut to the proper form, it is made to puss for a 
reul gem, so as to deceive the best judges. This kind of stone 
has been termed u doublet ’* by jewellers. 


Semi- Transparent. 

Opalus—Opal, 

Pliny thus describes the opal: ** Of all precious stuncs it is the 
opal that presents the greatest difficulties of description, it displaying 
at once tho piercing fire of carbunculus, the purple brilliancy 
of amethyst, and tho sea green of smarngdus, the whole blended 
together, and refulgent with a brightness that is quite incredible. 
Ihis stone, in consequence of its extraordinary beauty-, hits been 
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called * piedcros * (lovely youth)/’ India, Pliny &ayB, is the solo 
parent of this precions stone, but ho adds afterwards, that some 
inferior atones are found in Egypt, Arabia, and, of a voiy inferior 
quality, in Pontus. At tho present day tho finest opals come from 
Hungary. Few antique intagli are found on opals, and those of a 
rude description, the opal used being of an inferior kind. The 
noble opal was too highly esteemed by the ancients as a precious 
stone, to find its way into tho hands of tho engraver. 

Asteria — Star Sapphire. 

According to Pliny, “ Astoria is a gera which holds its rank on 
acoount of a certain peculiarity in its nature, it having a light 
enclosed within, in tho pupil of an eye as it were. This light, 
which has all the appearance of moving within the stone, it trans¬ 
mits according to tho angle of inclination at which it is held ; now 
in one direction and now in another. When held facing the sun, it 
emits white rays like those of a star, and to this, in fact, it owes its 
name. Tho stones of India are very difficult to engrave, those of 
C'armania being preferred.” The astermted sapphire is still called 
by this name. 

Prashjs— Plasma. 

Plasma, or as called by tho Italians, plasma di smeraldo, and 
prasina, are corruptions of prase, or prasius. It is a chalcedony of 
a leek-green colour, with a wnxy lustre. By Pliny it is considered 
the commonest among tho numerous kinds of green stones. It was 
extensively used for intagli among the Homans at a later period, tho 
subjects engraved being mythological figures of a late epoch of 
Home. 

The stone now known as “prase” is a dull hut hard green impure 
translucent quartz. 

FI ELIOTROPfO M. 

ITeliotropium, Pliny says, is found in Ethiopia, Africa, and 
Cyprus. It is of a leek-greon colour, streaked with blood-red veins. 
It is a prase, or semi-transparent green quartz, interspersed with 
small patches of opaque, bright red jasper. 

Chrtsoprasiits— Y ellow greek J ade. 

The chrysoprasius is mentioned by Pliny its being similar to the 
colouring matter of the leek, but varying in tint between topazes 
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them. It ix well known, too, that in tliat country they are exposed 
to view by the mountain streams, and that in unr part of the world 
they were formerly valued from the fact that thoy are nearly the 
only ones among engraved precious stones that do not bring away 
the wax when an impression is made. The consequence is, that our 
example has at last taught the public of India to set a value upon 
them, and the lower classes there now pierce them even, to wear 
as ornaments for tho neck; the great proof, in fact, at the present 
day, of a sardonyx being of Indian origin.” 1’liny also mentions that 
tho first Roman who wore a sardonyx, according to Do most rat us, 
was tho elder Africanus, sinco whoso tiwo this stone has boon held 
in very high esteem in Rome. 

Roth onyx and sardonyx, and other striped chalcedonic sub¬ 
stances, have been employed by ancient and modem artists for exe¬ 
cuting those gems in rolief, called camci; and it is wonderful to see 
with what dexterity thoy have frequently availed themselves of tho 
different colours of the alternating zones to express the different 
parts of a figure, such ns the hair, the garments. Some of tho most 
celebrated productions of the glyptic art among tho ancients have 
boon executed in these stones, among which wo may mention tho 
apotheosis of Augustus, of two brown nnd two white layers; tho 
apotheosis of (lermanicuH, of four zones; the head of Augustus, of 
three layers; the Jupiter iKgioehus, of white and black stones. 

Tlw most valuable stones arc from India. Some of the pieces of 
sardonyx used by tho ancient engravers for their most important 
works were of enormous dimensions. 

At the present day onyxes and wmlonyxos are imported from Ger¬ 
many, bnt their colours are produced artificially by boiling the stone, 
a kind of flint, for several days in honey and water, and then soaking 
it in sulphuric acid to bring out the black and white, nnd in nitric 
to give tho red and white layers. They are, however, considered of 
little value. 


Achates — Agate. 

Agate is a variegated siliceous stone; tho colours in clouds, spots, 
or hands; tho banded consisting of parallel or concentric layers, 
and either in straight, circular, or zigzag furms. Tho name is 
applied to many combinations of chalcedony, quartz, cornelian, 
amethyst, and even flint and jasper. Mr. King remarks that the 
agate and onyx are the same substance, only differing in the 
arrangement of the layers, which in agate are wavy and often 
concentric, whilst in onyx they are placed parallel to each other. 
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Pliny thus mentions it: 11 Achates was a stone formerly in high 
CKtcem, bat now belt! in none, Tt w.m first found in Sicily, near a 
rlvisr of that name (now the Tlnllo, in the Val di Koto) but has 
since been discovered in numerous other localities. In size it 
exceedi*) any other atones of this class, and the varieties of it are 
numerous, the name varying accordingly, thus, for example, wo have 
iaspaubatea (jasper agate), cemehatofl (the modem orango agate 
probably), siuarngdriehatcs ( ernerald■ cole!i red agate), hamjachalea 
(agate sprinkled with apota of ted yrspor). leueachatea (white 
cornelian), domlraohates (marked with riiruks as it were, inuj^s 
agate). The stones too that am found in India present the ap|i 0 ar- 
ance in them of riveis (the river agate}* woods (Uic moss agate), 
beasts of burden, and forma even, like ivy, and the trappings of 
horses, Agate was generally used by the ancients for cups and 
dishes. The term lk Achates " among the ancients was of wide 
application, as it included not only several varieties of chalcedony, 
but also those now called jaspers. Several Etruscan aeombrei, and 
home Greek inlugli of an t-ariy period, are of agate, cut ooroas the 
layers or bands. This lues been termed tricoloured, tar ho tided 
agate. In modem times ugstte-s aro coloured by artificial processes, 
such ns boiling them in honey, and subsequently treating (Lem with 
sulphuric acid. This artificial treatment in on agate may thus ho 
considered as a proof of its modern origin, 

MwBEHJjfa—F luob Si‘au. 

The only atone which answers with any probability to Pliny's 
description of the " nuirrhiiia.' 1 ns&d for aups and rwok, which 
were so highly prized by ihc ancient Bamam* is the piece of flnoi L 
sp*T (mnrra) found in Home, and employed by the Jesuits for the 
foiu: of the altar of the Clucsu del Gestt (soe jiago 2fll). 

Tho ,L Munrhina in Psirthis pocnla oucta focis ” of Propyrtiuw, is, as 
Mr. King justly supposes, a modes of expression which is nothing 
more (.ban otic of his favourite jjoetical conceits for conveying tho 
siirtio idea aa PIiay, when ho Kiys i£ Same oonsidcr it to tie a liquid 
substance solidified by subterranean heat.” 

Soino take thin literally, that it was “ baked in ovens,” as at the 
present day, in the neighbourhood of Brooch, nodules of onyx are 
baked Eu earthen pots. This, treatment is, however, only applied 
hi small stones, and could never have been applied to the large 
pieces of ,l murrhma ” of which tho cups and vases were made, 
and which were dedicated by Fompey in the Temple of Jupiter 
("apitolinus. 
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Molocuitix—Nephutk. 

Nephrite, or Jade, is a semi-opaque stone, which varies in colour 
from a milky white to a dork olive-green. It is sometimes found 
beautifully transparent. It is remarkable for its extreme hardness. 
The name is from mi fax* (kidney), for it was used in the middle ages 
as an amulet against diseases of the kidney. Vases aud figures of this 
material are to be met with in collections, and it hns been worked into 
images and ornaments in China and New Zealand. In tho opinion 
of soruo this stone never found its way to Home. In tho possession 
of tho author is a piece of dark green jade found on the Palatine Hill. 
It is known to Homan antiquaries by tho name of “ Verde di Tar- 
quin ia." It may bo tho molochitos of Pliny, which ho describes as 
not transparent, being of a deeper green, and more opaque than 
smarngdus (emerald); it is highly esteemed for making seals. 


Opaque. 

Jaspkr. 

Jasper is a siliceous stone, of a variety of colours—red, yellow, 
brown, green, sometimes blue or black. It is nearly or quite 
opaque, and presents little beauty until polished. The dark green 
jas{>er is often seen in the form of Egyptian scarabtei. Yellow 
jasper has been sometime* found with Egyptian engruvings. Red 
jasper takes a very fine polish, and bis been most generally used by 
tho ancients. Of this there are two kinds, ono of a vermilion colour, 
the other of a very rich crimson; tho latter is by for the rarest. 
Marsyas flayed by Apollo, symbolical combinations, chirmem, and 
other subjects, have been frequently represented on it. One of the 
finest examples of ancient intagli, the head of Minerva, after 
Phidias, by Aspasius, has been engraved on this stone. Red jasper 
came into nso long after Pliny’s time, consequently ho has left 
no particular description, though it seems to be intended by his 
vermilion-coloured Achates. Some intagli have been also found in 
black jasper. Besides these, we now and then find striped, and 
e\en party-coloured jaspers with intagli, which sometimes appear 
so confused that tho subject of the engraving can scarcely bo dis¬ 
tinguished on the stone. The “ jaspis ” of the ancients was properly 
a green transparent chalcedony, evidently a kind of plasma. Pliny 
distinguishes several varieties of jasper, from his description, being 
doubtless various coloured semi-transparent chalcedonies. The 
modem jasper is an opaquo stone, answering more to tho “achates” 
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of tho ancients. Pliny thus enumerates the several varieties of 
jasper; “ Many countries produce this htono ; tliat of India is like 
smaragdus (emerald) in colour, that of Cyprus is hard, and of a full 
sea-green; and that of Persia is sky-blue, whence its name 
‘ acrizusa.* Similar to this lust is tho Caspian iaspis. On tho 
Krnks of the river Therruodon, the iaspis is of an azure colour ; in 
I hrvgin, it is purple, and in Cappadocia of an azure purple, sombru 
and not refulgent. Aminos sends us an iaspis like that of India in 
colour, and Chalcedon, a stone of turbid hue. 'Ihe best kind is that 
which has a shado of purple, tho next best being tho rose-coloured, 
and the next with tho green colour of the Mimragdus, to each of 
which the Greeks have given names, according to their respective 
tints. A fourth kind, which is called by them “ boria," resembles 
in colour the sky of a morning in autumn. There is an iaspis also 
which resembles sarda in appearance, and another with a violet hue. 
To this class also belongs tho stone called “ sphragis,” from the 
circumstance that it is best of all for making signets. According to 
Mr. King, the iaspis “stained with red spots,” mentioned by Pliny, 
is not the holiotrope, but a white chalcedony full of red spots. 


Pit AS! us—IlKLIOrKOPJi, OK BLOOnSTOXK. 

The variety of “praams” mentioned by Pliny, as disfigured with 
spots like blood, is our heliotrope or bloodstone. It is a deep green 
chalcedony or jasper with red spots. Antique intagli in this stone 
are rarely to bo met with. Bloodstone is at present much used f.ir 
seal stones. 


Sappiiirus—Lapis Lazuli. 

Lapis Lazuli is the Sapphires of tho ancients. It is thus de¬ 
scribed by Pliny: “Sapphires is refulgent with spots like gold 
(particles of iron pyrites). It is of an azure colour, though some¬ 
times, but rarely, it is purple. The best kind comes from Media. 
In no case is the stouo diaphanous; in addition to which it is not 
suited for engraving when intersected with hard particles of crys¬ 
talline nature (probably quartz)." Inferior intagli of a Roman 
period are frequently to bo met with in lapis lazuli. 


Smaiugmts Munci-s—M ai.achitk. 

Malachite (green carbonate of copper) was sometimes, but veiy 
rarely, used by the ancients for camei. The l*ulsky collection, 
affords un example of a cameo in malachite, representing tho bust 
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of a Bacchante. It is generally understood to answer to the sma- 
ragdus mcdicus of Pliny. 

Saxdaresos—Avaxturixe. 

Tho sandaresoe of Pliny, which ho describes as “ having all the 
appearance of fire placed behind a transparent substance, it burning 
with 8tar-1 ike scintillations within, that resemble drops of gold, and 
are always to bo seen in tho body of tho 8tono and never upon the 
surface,” is doubtless tho stone termed avanturino, a brownish semi¬ 
transparent quartz, full of specks of yello%v mica. Tho common 
avanturino is a Venetian glass imitation. Tho name is usually 
dorived from its discovery by accident “per avantura.’ This namo 
is more probably, however, of older origin. In tho Targum of 
the pseudo Jonathan-ben-Uzziel, referred by Mr. Deutsch to tho 
middle of tho seventh century, a stono, translated jasper in our 
version, is called tho margniath apanturin, or panther gem. The 
step from apanturin to araniurinc is a short one.* A green variety is 
found in India, which corresponds with tho green sandaresoe which 
Pliny describes as a native of India, and of an apple green, but 
which was considered of no value. 

Call .us—T urquoise. 

Tho callais of Pliny is supposed to answer to tho turquoise of the 
present day. He thus describes it: “Callais is like sappliiroe (lapis 
lazuli) in colour, only that it is paler and more closely resembles tho 
tint of the water near tho sea shore in appearance.” Tho Oriental 
or mineral turquoiso comes from Persia and Arabia, and is composed 
of phosphate of alumina, coloured by a compound of oopper. It is 
met with in Persia in narrow cracks in aluminous ironstone, and in 
'eins in siliceous rocks. Stones of great size and beauty, some being 
not less than four and five inches in circumference, have been lately 
brought from Arabia Petrcea. They were found in lofty precipitous 
mountains of iron sandstone. The occidental, or hone turquoise, is said 
to bo composed of fossil bones or teeth coloured with oxydo of copi»r. 
Intagli and camoi in turquoise are of very doubtful antiquity. 

The green variety of turquoise, on which the Homans* set tho 
highest valuo, was the callaina of Pliny. 


Taxos — Aiiazox Stone. 

Pliny includes tanos among tho smaragdi. It came from Persia 
• “ Edinburgh Roviow.” No. 253. 
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ami wus of an unsightly green and a sailed colour witliin* Mr. 
King, with every probability, considers this stone to bear certain 
analogies to the almrana stone, a very com|met felspar of on emerald 
green colour, but opaque mid with nacruus reflection!?, eitrcnu lv 
Viartl, and taking a high polish. The cylinder or signet of Senna¬ 
cherib, discovered by Mr. Layard, is of amazon atone. 

H ,tHt AT1TES- HxH ATITE. 

Hnniatito is a red iron stone. According to Pliny it is found in 
Ethiopia. It has been, abjo called bloodstone, and bas often been 
used fur sea mine E and iutagli by the Egyptians, 

MaGNes—M AGrSfETITE. 

.Magnetite is a magnetic iron ore, commonly termed lt loadstone " 
It bain a dark iron-grey colour and metal lie lustre. “Ii varies 
in coluii r, according to i h linyi that of Magnesia, bordering oil 
Macedonia, being of reddish, black ; that of Bceotia being mom red 
tluiii black. The hind found in Trons is black. The most inferior, 
however, of ally he says, ,l is that of Magnesia, in Asia, It has 
been frequently made use of by ancient engravers, especially by 
those of Egypt and Persia." Babylonian cylinders are frequently 
found of this material. Eude intagli, with Gnostic subjects, used as 
amulets, have boon hugely manufactured in thin fctunc, 

Obsidi ax uk—O natDtAff- 

Obstdinti is a Volcanic glass of a blackish greenish colour, con¬ 
sisting of lava suddenly cooled. It is opaque, or slightly trans- 
Incettl cn the edges of fragments. It in thus noticed by Pliny: 
“ This stone is of a very dark colour, and sometimes transparent; 
but It is dull to the sight, and reflects, when attached as a mirror 
to a wall, the shadow of the object, rather than the image. Many 
persons use It for jewellery, and 1 myself have seen solid statues in 
Ibis material of the lute Emperor Augustus, of very considerable 
thickness 11 ' Iutagli of this material are very rare. 

BA5A LTES—B ASAT.r, 

Basalt is an igneous rock, usually of a ibuk green or brown lah 
black colour, and of a very fine grain. Intagli and Scarabs! pf a 
very la to period among tbo Egyptians are only to bo met. with of 
this material. There arc also some Guestio amtilel* of thfe stone. 


I 
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U was frequently employed for atatiraa by the Egyptians, and by 
the Homans of the age of Adrian. It is the * baeaaites * of FHuy. 

Ton ravgrm—P or rn yry. 

Porphyry is a stone of a beautiful rod colour, thickly disseminated 
? Tlth erygbiU of feldspar. It receives a fine polish, and hi* 
been chiefly used for columns, vases, and ha#-reliefs. A few mtflgli 
of an early imperial date ooenr in Hus material. It was also em¬ 
ployed by Italian artists at the Revival. 


1 "i’hitkt- —atiTtT'K s nsK. 

Ill. serpen tine Hit I with in Italy, Which is railed rerpenlino nn- 
is of 1 dark .lull green colour, with long whitish lt 

Ciillc.1 by ilia ancienLs nmneor, “opliitca,” or metnphitos, and w „ 
obtained, ns its name imports, from the neighbourhood of Memphis. 

Gboahs, 

Granite is a primitive melt, wlmae consMtucnt parts arc feldspar 
qnarU, and mica. The rod or Egyptian variety (the rod ihldspv 
predominating) was principally used by the ancients. The varhtv 

hind,! 1 ™ COnipaBcd rf f ‘ ,llls P ar ’ and bco, 

blenie. Though deriving ,ts name fiom Syene, in Egypt, b„ t little 

of ,t n, mot ,vr,h m that place, the rock there being chiefly granite 
Hie sy™,te of onliqmty, n 6 cd fir statues, in really granite. 

i ho h^’p[tans were th o only people who engraved small objecbi 
on ,&rpenhno and grarat*. Scampi, bearing hieroglyph*,, of 
tuatenoh frequently occur. 1 " v " 


I’llJTATJO.Vfc 

The art of imitating gome or precious stones was well known to 
the aacents. The%fptians were undoubtedly poescaion of this 
l l" ' Xa “ pl °' " t ® oi «“ U 7 prove. Pliny tel)s „ 
™*3 ! '" tl Ko ®“* ''-ere equally skilful la imitating 
emeralds and other transparent stones, by colouring on-slats- Ihey 
also manufactured onyx and sardonyx by cementing red aad'dark- 

taitatad h r ' 1 ! " wUiB Vwri Camel have been also 

«*»“•« ^3'ors ef glass, which when 
cooling was made to receive the impression of tbo relieved figure it 
^tatanded te imitita h, ,ho F «eesuio„ of 

Omphalc. imitating p am® of sarfony*, „ wqni^Iy 
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done as to ft] most deceive an experienced judge. Pastes, or imi¬ 
tations of ongmved gems in intaglio, are to be Been in many col 
Lections, Ancient: objects cif tins kind axe much prized, their value 
being independent of the material, for wa have become acquainted 
by the means of these imitations with several admirable works, the 
originals of which have not eotne down to os. Countless modem 
imitations of these lire also to be frequently met with. 


IlIPUBSSIOSS. 

The finest order of gems being seldom within the means of 
private purchasers, the prevailing taste for engraved gems, and the 
impossibility for amateurs ami artists to visit every cabinet and 
collection, bus led to the necessity of making col lections of impres- 
sums of engraved gems, in plaster, sulphur, and oilier materials. 
Excepting the nature of the Cone itself, these impressions art? a 
complete imago- of the gem, arid servo, as well as the original, for 
‘he researches of the historian, the artist, and the arethioologiat. The 
ait «f making these impressions and imitations, ptneos all that con¬ 
stitutes tire true value of the original within the mast moderate 
expenditure. These inapressienfl have been multiplied, and, nys- 
1 email® Collections have been formed most useful for thy study of 
engraved gems. Tickler made a largo collection of impressions of 
tire most beautiful stones, but did not publish tho catalogue, winch 
he intended to compile. Lippcrt made a very extensive collect ion 
of impiy,.:-buis. and tho learned catalogue which ho drew up is most 
useful for their study; but the host imitations of the antique are 
the pistes executed by Tnssie. The engraving and tint uf the gem 
arc copied with extraordinary fidelity. Tassio's collection, jveihaps 
the mord complete in Europe, amounts to about 15,f>CH>, and com- 
pri ses fnoei mi 3 c-s of al 1 tire most co 1 cl>ral od gems. 1 iaspu pul.] [sh ed .* 
catalogue of them. Collections of these impressions would be of (ho 
greatest advantage and utility, if their selection was made with some 
cato T if particular attention was paid not to mix modem work* with 
ancient works, and also if the nature of tho material, the form and 
dimensions i»f lire stone, and the cabinet In which it was to be found, 
wore carefully indicated. Collections of impressions in sulphur and 
hi flcagjiok are frequent in Italy. Those of Pnoletti, and particu¬ 
larly those of CadeM at Home, are re-mark able for their careful finish, 
Ancient impressions of intagU in fine clay (yfi mjftanpiq tho seal¬ 
ing earth of the Creeks), are frequently tumid; sometimes with tho 
impress of a monogram on I he re vers®, lliey one supposed to bo 
(Lsssono, or tokens given by the owner of the impressed seal. 
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PALMJGUAPIIY, Ott INSCIillTfONs. 

I, 

Ant AS T E1 UTILITY of ETS SlWV 

The study of ancient SxL&criptiojj fi is termed politiogrciphy, These 
inscriptions are isolated, or traced on some monument of rind it tec lure, 
sculpture, &c., or on vasts or paintings. We shall here treat nloiio 
of inscriptions, properly a> called, giving the test of laws, decrees, 
pill*]to accounts. dedications, votive and laudatory inscriptions 
historical narratives and documents, epitaphs, Thu Greeks 

generally gave to inscriptions (be name of epigraph, or epigram, 
<xtypa^ijf T tTrcyi-Kfjlijiifi. Tim Homans termed them iaseriptio, titulns, 
manner, lapis, monuiuentum, memcria, tabula, monsa, epitu- 
pbitim, Jfco, according to their distinct ion, and the nature of the 
text they present* The importance of the study of ancient in¬ 
scriptions need not be dwelt uu here. Inscriptions am the real 
archives of the aimak of ancient nations. They uni the con 
tempomneons witnesses of the event and of tiio men whose 
memory they hand down. They hear Unquestionable evidences 
of authenticity, and are consequently deserving of every con* 
Adenco. Their public exhibition during centuries to the eves 
of numerous people who might find an interest in contradicting 
them, give them a character of truth and n general sanction which 
the narratives of historians do not always inspire, who may have 
hml opposing interests in the Onsite historical fact. 

The study of prtheography, or at least the knowledge of its 
results, is therefore the first duty of the historian of ancient 
nations. lie will find in them important data rogardin nr the 
citronology, the geography, the religious systems, the civil go¬ 
vernment, the laws and adiainistration of afihirs, the state of 
individuals, tho affiliations of illustrious families, the customs, 
mannera, even tho very prejudices of ancient societies i ami in 
regvird to everything which is connected with the organiznfiuu of 
the societies, the magistrates, the public revenue and its em¬ 
ployment, with military organisation, warn nntl alliances, Siuntly' 
wdtli their mode of intellectual life, their progress in knowledge, 
rheir languages, their dialects, and their system of writing. It 
is to insei'ipbrms that history Is mainly indebted for tho greater 
number of the coirectionu, which have caat their light on obscure 
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lassages of the great writers of antiquity, or have rectified their 
erroneous assertions. 11 A great number of inscriptions, especmUy 
tbose recording great events, laws, or decrees of tiro government, 
which it was important for every citizen to know, supplied to aomo 
extent tho want of the art of printing* ’When, for example, 
the laws of tho twelve tables at Home wore set up in public, their 
public exhibition was equivalent to their publication by means of 
tho art. of printing, for every Roman might go and road them, and 
if lie liked, take a copy of them for his private use. Previous to 
the invention of the art of printing, inscriptions set up in a public 
place were the moat convenient means of giving publicity to that 
which it was necessary or useful for every citizen of the State to 
know. Inscriptions therefore arc, next to the literature of the 
ancients, the most, important sources from which we derive our 
knowledge of their public, religious, social, and private Mfe, and 
their study is indispensable for everyone who desires to become 
intimately acquainted with the history of antiquity. For the 
history of tho languages they are of paramount importance, since 
in most cases, they show us the different 'modes of writing in the 
different periods, and exhibit to ns the languages in their grand 
progress and development; though it is manifest that the ancients 
did not bestow that care upon the accuracy of tho language and 
orthography which wo might expect, and in many cases they seem 
to have loft those tilings to tho artisan who executed, the inscrip¬ 
tion. After the overthrow of the Boman Empire in tho west, 
inscriptions continued to bo made very frequently ; hut tm tho 
ignorance of the middle classes increased, and as all knowledge 
became more and more confined to tho priesthood, the ouatoui of 
making certain things known by means of inscriptions gradually 
fell into disuse, until the art of printing did away with it almost 
entirely/'* 

11 . 

MATERIALS WHICEI BEAR IsSCRIFTIOS^ A Xll VARIETIES OF IkSCFUITIONS, 

All solid materials known to tho ancients were employed by 
them for the purpose of inscribing or engraving inscriptions,, 
wood, clay, stones, rocks, marble, me (alt*, ivory, and artificial 
materials, but especially bronze in Greece and in die Roman 
Empire for inscriptions of general interest. Inscriptions are usually 

_p Tatartbed, that is to say, simply traced with a brush on hard 

materials, The greater number of ibis description Iwa been found 

* ■■ Penny Ojelnpaslia/' 
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iu Egypt on parte of the temples, oil rough stones,, unit on fr&gmciit> 
of pottery. 2, J JUhtrjr&ztcI, the letters of which (ire traced in a 
eone&ve form or in intaglio, on stone, marble, or metal; all Greek, 
Etruscan, ami Komnri inscriptions are done in this manner; the 
phans alone engraved their insert pi ions in relief. Ill, l rvr i, 

being composed of bronze letters, wrought separately, and after¬ 
words attached by orcmips to the nionmnont which they ottui’ 
merited. These have almost ail disappeared, either from the offeohs 
of time or cupidity, but the holes for the cramps partly, however, 
rake their place. It. was thus the learned Seguier, by means of an 
exact cast of these holes,, which lire seen on the facade of the 
Maisop Cameh, at Nisnies, succeeded in establishing the form of 
each letter, and in metering the inscription in bronze of tiLat 
temple, By these ingenious means, applied to other buildings, the 
same success ha* been obtained. 


IIX. 

Belative Impo^tasce of rHecEtmontH, 

Travellers in ancient countries have furnished us with a number 
of jnscrij tions, and many are now known belonging to the groat 
nations of antiquity: India, Phoenicia, Persia, Babylonia, Palmyra, 
i ariiuigc, Spain. We shall, however, treat only of the inscriptions 
belonging to the four nations which we have chosen as the chief 
objects of our inquiries. First, in relative importance, muv be 
placed the mom extended inscriptions, ns from the number of words 
a lumber of facts may bo elicited, and because it is rare that a text 
of several lines should not bo something more titan a matter of 
private interest, or the narrative of an unimportant act lull, Almost 
equally important tiro Mittgual or trilinyml inscriptions, the texts of 
which are expressed in two or several languages at onee, oner being 
tinusliifion of the other. Such are— 1 . The inscription found at 
Eiigubium, which is in Etruscan atid in Latin, 2 . The celebrated 
inscription of Ilosotta, in Egyptian hieroglyphics and in Greek. 
t lie great importance of this kind is sufficiently evident, the text 
of which, in a known language, is the translation of the neigh¬ 
bouring tost, written in a lang uage and in an alphabet which is 
not known. To such inscriptions we are indebted for the discovery 
of several, ancient alphabets, 

A groat number of ancient inscription* have been brought to 
Europe, tun oilers have seen a still greater number in thy countries 
iliyy have passed through, and not being ably to remove them, they 
have taken copies uf them; but very few of those nro Klriatly 
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JAHhful* as copies of the samo inscription made by different travel¬ 
lers, Iulvo frequently proved their iitcorrcetiie&a. When these 
copies are carefully compared they are sometimes sufficient for a 
skilful critical scholar to re-establish the text in its purity; but it 
were to bo wished for. that the exeroire of this critical ingenuity 
w;.la not neoossaty. A fac-ntmilo of the inscription, taken with a 
sheet nf damp paper pressed against it* and then allowed to dry. 
would obviate nil these inconveniences A facsimile of that kind 
cannot contain any error* or the fmbetitution of one letter for 
another. It has this merit also* that it retains the style of the 
letters in all its purity and exactness* an undeniable advantage* as 
the characters of that style afford a certain indication to determine 
the epoch and age of a monument This mode of raking an im¬ 
pression is strongly recommended to all travellers. 


IV* 

CumCAL KS01Vt.KI)GE OF lySCEHTJOS-S. 

The text of inscriptions is generally remarkable for its concise¬ 
ness* energy, and precision; these with the ancients were the three 
essential characteristics* which constitute what has been termed 
“the lapidary style." Abbreviations abound in them* These con¬ 
sequently require a particular study* and the best Latin scholar 
might fail in reading even a short inscription* if ha had not devoted 
himself to their study. Besides (be abbreviations, Greek stud T*atin 
inscriptions present a number of peculiarities opposed to the usual 
syntax of their language* peculiarities which critics have cha¬ 
racterized by terms, which they name— 1- AttOOpArffcaii a want of 
connection between the verb and the nominative case, as (TYITAJ? 
*. * CO OnAYERUNT* 2, Aufytofr, when one case is put for 
another* as FATBOKO FHATRI for PATHOS 1 FliATBIS, 3. Pro- 
tviixtiroa . when a word or phrase is not in its place* 4. Elfip&i or sup¬ 
pression of words essential to the el earn css of tbs sentence, such as 
conjonctionK; winds relative to relation ship* to the nation* to cere¬ 
monies, itc. TcuttoiwFjr* or unless repetition of the same idea.. In 
regal'd to G reck mscriptione, wu must also add to their difficulties 
(he use ei-F different dialects and local lit odea of expression* the varia¬ 
tion- of inflections through the effects of time* the habits wbicb vitiate 
the regular termination of words, the use of certain words, verbs* 
modes of speedr, &o. Tbo ignorance of the engraver adds some¬ 
times to these difficulties, careful discrimination and great practice 
will* however, bti sufficient to gttutd against being led into error in 
the interpretation of iiLscripti ns by mistakes of that kind. 
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In general Greek ami Latin inscriptions aro in prose; a great 
number, however, are in verse, ami are styled “ metric inscriptions.” 
Some are found in which verse is conjoined with prose, especially 
in sepulchral inscriptions. There are also some which aro com¬ 
posed at the same time of a few lines of Latin, and of a fow lines of 
Greek. A Roman funereal cippus in this style was lately dis¬ 
covered at Lyons. The Latin portion informs us that this cippus 
had been placed on tho tomb of Lucrctia Valeria, by Sextu3 A vios 
IIkumkkits, her husband. Four linos in Greek aro placed beneath. 
They are two verses which contain a moral reflection against envious 
persons, and aro a bad oopy of an epigram on that subject in tho 
Greek Anthology. 

t 

V. 

Classification of Inscriptions. 

It is the subject which ought to regulate tho classification of 
inscriptions. There is a variety of opinions with regard to tho 
most convenient and proper plan of classifying inscriptions, for 
in a large collection of inscriptions, divisions and subdivisions might 
be carried out to a largo extent. Large classes or divisions will 
bo found more useful, os they will be sufficient to make out with 
sufficient completeness the nature of an inscription lntelv dis¬ 
covered ; and to connect it, by its interpretation, with monuments 
of the same kind. o may therefore adopt the following classifi¬ 
cation of ancient inscriptions:— 

I. RELIGIOUS.—Honours paid to tho gods, demigods, and to 
heroes : vows, dedications, religious ceremonies, foundations, altars, 
sacrifices, taurobolia, suovetaurilia, libations, invocations, impreca¬ 
tions, moral precepts. 

II. HISTORICAL.—Laws, decrees, treaties of peace, of allianco, 
of hospitality, public acts of all kinds, accounts and public inven¬ 
tories, list* of priests, magistrates, warriors who died in tho service 
of tho State, services rendered to tho State by citizens, honours 
decreed to a private individual in liis lifetime, marbles bearing 
tho indication of an epoch, chronolugical facts, calendar, inscrip¬ 
tions not belonging to any other class, but bearing a dato, nets of 
cities and of corporations, texts containing tho names of places and 
other geographical information, such as milliarycolumns; the dedi¬ 
cations of public monuments, not religious edifices; tho allocutions 
ot kings, magistrates, and all inscriptions indicating a public 
observance, a fact relative to the manners and customs, to the state 
of individuals, to social organization, kc. 
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JIJ, SCIENTIFIC.—Expressing some principles of tho sciences, 
Bomo processes-of the arts, bearing the names of artists or writers ; 
(■ho causes and periods of disease and death; the names of trailes, 

IV. PUN EKE AG,—Traced on cippi, stelce, sarcophagi, cenotaphs, 
faj., and relative to whatever concerns the tombs and funerals of 
the ancients, if the quality of the deceased does not make him an 
historic personage, or the text of the inscription, a geographical or 
a chronological monument. 

V* CHRISTIAN.—The four divisions wb have given may W 
followed by this important class of inscriptions, as they, for Ihe 
most part, belong to the Roman period, and nro written in the same 
language with those of Rome- 

In geneml T it is the principal subject which merits out the inscrip¬ 
tion as belonging to one clamor the other; the cippus of an obscure 
private individual, without titles and without office, shall bo consi¬ 
dered as belonging to the funereal class, if it does not present any 
indication relative to subjects which belong to oilc of the former 
classes. The invocation to the Gwfo Jl/aue* will not change its 
attribution, for these gods preside alone over funereal ceremomoe- 

VI. 

Hjsto&y of l J AL.EOGitArnv, 

The importance of inscriptions has. been recognised by learned 
men of all ages. Even in ancient times great importance was 
attached to these moiramentH ns tho mo«t authentic archives of 
nations, to which were entrusted their public and private rights; 
treaties of all hinds, laws, end the memories of great deeds, uk well 
oh of great citizens, were eon signed to them by the order or by the 
approbation of the grateful city. There were collectors of inscrip¬ 
tions oven in ancient times. Tbe historian Enhcmertta was ihe 
first, according to Eusebios and Laotantius. A the metis retet m that 
PhiJochorus collected also, in a special work, the inscriptions 
which ho saw in the different states of G reece. The historians He¬ 
rodotus, r&UB&xius, and others, mention several of them, not indeed 
fhr the same pllrpo&o as Philocliortiis, who set m example in that 
respect to I ho paljeographist of modem times. Cosmos In dice- 
jilcustcs, who wrote in G rock a Christian Topography in 544 a jc, 
introduced several inscriptions in it. It is through his work that 
we have become acquainted with the celebrated Greek inscription of 
Adelia (the nioimmentiiin Adulitanum) relative to tbe conquests of 
Ptolemy Euergotes, King of Egypt, in Asia, The original marble 
lias perished, with many others, the text of which *ho manuscript 
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of (’ostnas has preserved. At the revival of letters, Petrarch sought 
inscriptions, as well as manuscripts and medals, but his chief in¬ 
terest was in studying them, without uniting them in a systematic 
collection. In the fifteenth century, the study assumed great im¬ 
portance, and among the travellers of that age, ('yriaeus of Ancona 
was the first who transcribed in his itinerary the inscriptions which 
he mot with in Europe and the Levant. At the same period Felix 
I elieiano, Joannes Marcanova, and Fra Giocondo, were remarkablo 
for their zeal in their researches for ancient inscriptions; tho latter 
especially, two volumes in manuscript of whom still exist in tho 
library of the Chapter of Verona, his native city. In the sixteenth 
century collections of inscriptions wore published. Peutingcr 
brought out the first at Augsburg, in 1505; then followed thoee of 
John Iluttich, Mayence, 1520 to 1525, of Fulvio Orsini, or Colocci, 
which has been wrongly attributed to MazZbchi, who was only tho 
printer of it. \\ orks of this kind were soon multiplied; inscribed 
monuments, collected in all parts of the Koman dominions, were 
engraved or transcribed, and the collection of Smetius, increased by 
dustus Lipsius (Leyden, 1588), is considered tho first which has been 
arranged in methodic order, and is remarkable also for its fidelity 
and tho excellent criticisms on tho texts. It served as a model to 
the numerous works of that kind which appeared in Europo in tho 
following centuries. Besides general collections, particular collec¬ 
tions of a provinco or of a single city engaged the attention of the 
learned. Inscriptions of a particular kind wero also collected. 
Some particular collections contained metric inscriptions, in Greek 
and Latin verses; others, those which were connected with a special 
subject. The Doctor Annibal Mariotti, of Perugia, lias left an unedited 
collection of epigraphs relating to physicians and medicine. Public 
and privato collections of original marbles were formed in many 
places, and interpreters wore also found to describe and publish them 
Grnter undertook an universal collection of all known inscriptions! 
G ramus and Gronovius published an editiou of it revised and 
augmented in 1707. Muratori published a similar collection in 
, Thwi0 two works form, with the supplement of Donati, a 
complete body 0 f inscriptions, which exhibit all tho riches and 
all tho interest attached to the authentic documents which cou- 
stitute the science of paleography. In 1G28 the learned Selden 
published his “ Marmora Arnndelliana," in which tho Greek 
inscriptions brought from Smyrna, and purchased by the Earl of 
Arundel, are deciphered and illustrated. These inscriptions, with 
Hevcml others collected by Sir George Wliclcr, Dawkins, Bouvoric, 
Wood, were again published in a nowand splendid form in 
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1763 by Dr. Richard Chandler, under the title of “Marmora Oxo- 
niensia.” 

The study of inscriptions became more extended overy day. 
Maffei published his Arte Critica Lapidaria, an unfinished work, 
exhibiting great learning, but too extensive to be of general use. 
Padre Zacchoria published a work with that aim, but in his Insti- 
tuzioni Lapidario ho deviates too frequently from his subject, 
and devotes more attention to teaching the art of composing inscrip¬ 
tions than that of deciphering ancient inscriptions. Morcelli 
attempted both in his treatise “Do Stilo Inscriptionum." It is tho 
best elementary work on that subject. A moro convenient and loss 
extensive work has been compiled by M. Spotorno, in his 44 Trnttato 
dell’Arte Epigrufica,” published at Savona, 1813. An extremely use¬ 
ful, though not very accurate, collection of inscriptions is that 
published by J. C. Orelli, Zurich, 1828. The most complete collection 
of Greek inscriptions is the great work in two largo folios, of which 
A. Boeck undertook tho editorship. 11 bears the title of “ Corpus 
Inacriptionum Gmcarum,” tho first vol. was published in 1828, the 
second in 1843. The inscriptions in this work have been arranged 
according to tbo countries and localities in which they were found, 
and have been most judiciously classified. This work has exercised 
an important influence on tho scholars of our time, and has been tho 
cause of a prodigious number of inscriptions having been brought 
to light by travellers which were before unknown. CoL Leake, 
Sir Charles Fellowes, and Mr. Hamilton, have copied and reproduced 
in their travels a largo number of inscriptions from Greece and Asia 
Minor. In Franco a most important work has been published by Mr. 
Letronno, 1842, entitled 44 Rccueil dos inscriptions Grocqucs et Latines 
do l’Egypte.” Mr. Rangabe of Athens has published in his 44 Anti¬ 
quity Helleniquos,” a number of inscriptions discovered in Greece 
since its froodom. Hr. Ilenzen, of Romo, is at present dovoting 
much time to collecting and editing Greek and Roman inscriptions. 

The discovery of an ancient Christian cemetery or catacomb in 
1578, extending like a vast subterranean city, far and wide, beneath 
and along tho Via Solaria, near Rome, forms an epoch in the science 
of Christian Archwology. The inscriptions found in them excited 
tho enthusiasm and piety of tho most celebrated antiquarians of the 
day. Bosio dovoted his time to collecting and deciphering tho 
inscriptions with an earnestness and enthusiasm unparalleled. Ho 
however did not livo to enjoy tho reward of his labours. They 
were published in Italian in 1632, under the titlo of Roma 
Sottemnoa, and tho work was afterwards reproduced in Latin, with 
considerable additions, by Aringhi. Buldotti and Marangoni, spent 
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mure than thirty years in the exploration of tlie catacombs and other 
sacred antiquities of Rome, A portion of the reunite was published 
by Boldetti in 1720, but by far the greater part still remtdiiod hi 
manuscript, which was unfortunately destroyed by line in 1737. A 
collection of Christian inscriptions is included in Muratori’s “ NoYue 
Thesaurus Yetenim I itfcri p L i on tun * though the great body of them 
is of course profane. Tho most critical and scholarly work oil these 
in crip Lions is the publication of the Cavalier de Kosid, undertaken at 
the express solicitation of Card Mai. tit* do Rossi's first volume [is 
tho title implies* “ JnscriptioDea Christians; Urbis Romm, Sep time 
Smculo Antiquiores," 18o7 to 1803, contains only tire Christian 
iinscriptions of tho city of Rome, and of these only the inscriptions 
which are anterior to the sixth century, and of whose gemtLeuass, 
as well as age, no reasonable doubt can bo entertained. 

Collections of undent inscriptious have been formed in the princi¬ 
pal run senmin of Europe. In tho British Museum are several im¬ 
portant inscriptions from the Elgin, and Townly collections, among 
which are the well known for id oca m inscriptions, the Sigenn 
inscriptions* and several other valuable engraved marbled At 
Oxford aid the Arundel marbles, or inscriptions, the most imjior- 
taut of which is the celebrated Parian chronicle, m called from tho 
supposition of its having been made in the island of Paros, ti,c. 2&3. 
At the Vatican, the long gallery, “Galleria Uipldaria," Leading to the 
Museum, presents on its walls the finest knows collection of ancient 
sepulchral inaoriptiijns in Latin and in Greek, amounting to 
upwards of 3000 csamplcs. In tho EJojrcutiue Gallery is u hall of 
inscriptions arranged in classes by Lanzi. Tho museum at Naples 
contains a most interesting collection of inscribed monuments 
from Herculaneum, Pompeii, Stebiue* Pozziioli, Bui a, Giuna. 
Within tho last few'years all the inscriptions found in Grvooc are 
placed in the Thcscum, within tho walls of the Prapylin, or in the 
Acropolis of Athens. 

It remains for us now to speak of what is meet essential in the 
separate study of those inscriptions which have or mu; down to us, 
belonging to those nations whose monuments wo have nmlerj.ikcn 
ti> illustrate in this work. \\ o shall endeavour to give some general 
hints with regal’d to tho principal characteristics of each kind of 
inscription, tho variations in the form of the loiters, and in tho 
orthography of words, the sigla or numerous abbreviations, and to 
the means of discovering the period of an timer! pi ion which bears 
ilm precise date. Our chief aim shall be to give in tho following 
chapters the most important hints on those various subjects which 
must, however, necessarily be very brief and elementary. 
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THE FALAOGll A PHY OF It IFF EH EXT NATIONS, 

Eoyvtwun,* 

Xd nation has left go many inscription* aa the Egyptian, All it* 
monuments are covered with them. 1 is temples, pilaws, tombs* 
isolated men muon iri, present an infinite number of izLserjptionfl in 
hieroglyphic, hieratic, and demotic character*, 'iho Egyptians 
rarely executed a etntne, or figured representation, without inserib- 
ing by its side its name or subject, This name is invariably found 
by the aide of each divinity, personage, or individual. In each 
painted scene, oh each sculptured figure, an inscription, more nr less 
extensive, explains it* subject. 

Hiery, 

tof ))!^0 ^Murat 

flfc^ 0emrt 

The characters used by the Egyptians were of three kinds — hiero¬ 
glyphic, hieratic, and domotie. The latter has been also termed 
or popular, The first was doubtless a system of represen¬ 
tational signs, or picture writing—the earliest form of writing. In the 
liist stage of it* development; the hieratic is an abbreviated form 
of the hieroglyphic ; the domotic, a simplified form of the hieratic, 
and a near approach towards the alphabetic syeteni. 

i I ieruglyphies f styled by the Egyptians ekai u ntr tin- writing 
of sacred word*) arc composed of signs representing objects of the 
physical world, an aniranis, plants, stars, man and hi* ditfereut 11 lum¬ 
bers, and various objects. They arc pure or linear, the latter being 
a reduction of Ehe former. The pure were always sculptured or 
painted The linear Irene generally used in the earlier papyri, com 
turning funereal rituals. 

They have been divided info four classes :—1, representational or 
ikoriogniphto; 2, symbolic or tropical; J, enigmatic; 4, phonetic. 
From the examination of hieroglyphic inscriptions of different ages, 
it is evident that these four classes of symbols were used promis¬ 
cuously, according to the pleasure and convenience of the artist. 

' |rt I'lmpli r we hr- much Eudeblwi t-j Sir G. Witkiosotfs trCAtMD ult 
Uht.iIlc and Demotic writing, in liawlinfion'® 1 I&vdntug 
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1. Ikonographic, representational, or imitative hieroglyphics, are 
those that present the images of the things expressed, as the son's 
disc to signify the sun, the crescent to signify tho moon. These 
may be styled pure hieroglyphics. This class is the KvpioXoyunj 
nara fUfAiynv of Clemens Aloxandrinus. 

2. Tho symbolical, or tropical (by Bunsen termed ideographic), 
substituted one object for another, to which it bore an analogy, as 
heaven and a star expressed night; a leg in a trap, deceit; two arms 
stretched towards heaven expresses tho word offering; a censer wilh 
some grains of incense, adoration; a boo was made to signify an 
obedient people; the fore-quartere of a lion, strength ; a crocodile, 
rapacity. This kind of character appears to have been particularly 
invented for tho expression of abstract ideas, especially belonging 
to religion or the royal power. These are tho characters generally 
alluded to by the ancients when they speak of hieroglyphics, and 
are the most difficult of interpretation. 

3. Enigmatic are those in which an emblematic figure is put in 
lieu of the one intended to be represented, as a hawk for the sun ; a 
seated figure, with a carved beard, for a god. These three kinds 
were either used alone, or in comjxiny with tho phonetically written 
word they represented. Thus: 1. The word Re, sun, might be 
written in letters only, or be also followed by the ikonograph, tho tolar 
disc (which if alone would still have the same meaning—lie, the sun). 
So too tho moon, Auh, or loh, was followed by the crescent In these 
cases the sign so following the phonetic word has been called a 
ddenninatire, from its serving to determine the meaning of what pre¬ 
ceded it. 2. In the same manner, the tropical hieroglyphics might 
be alone or in company with tho word written phonetically; and 
tho expression “ to write,” skhai, might be followed or not by its 
tropical hieroglyphic, the “pen and inkstand,” as its determinative 
sign. 3. The emblematic figure, n luuck , signifying tho “sun,” 
might nlso be alone, or after the name “Re” written phonetically, 
ns a determinative sign; and as a general rule the determinative 
followed, instead of preceding the names. Determinatives aro there¬ 
fore of three kinds—ikonographic, tropical, and enigmatic.* 

* Chora pollion (Pala-ographio Unircrvcllc) ascribes the necessity of the deter¬ 
minative sign to the custom, »s among Oriental nations, of omitting the middle 
vowels of won]* in Egyptian writing; this would produce confusion in respect to 
words unlike each other in meaning, but written with the same consonants. Tims, 
tlie words Nib, an ibit, and Nchi. a plough, were traced in the sumo manner by two 
hicroglyphical characters, expressing only N and U. All confusion of ideas arul 
wnnls, however, was avoided, by placing ut tho end of each phonetic word an 
additional determinative character, which determined the meaning of the word, 
and its real pronunciation. 
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4. Phonetic. Phonetic characters or sign?-. were thu^e expressive 
of sounds. They were formed. by taking the tirtit letter of the name 
of those objects selected to be the representative of each sound h 
thus, the name of an eagle, in tbo Coptic or Eg^ pt-iau language'— 
ah hum—began with tbo sound A, and that bird wsb taken as a sign 
for tbit letter; a Hon stood for the latler L, as it was tlio initial 
letter of or lion, in the Coptic; a timtlh was selected to repre¬ 
sent It, it t icing the initial letter of r<> t or month, in Coptic. This 
phonetic principle being odiuietod, the numbers of figures used to 
represent a sound might have been increased almost without limit, 
and miy hieroglyphic might .stand tor the first letter of its name, .So 
ciipious an alphabet would have been a continual source of error. 
The characters, therefore, thus applied, were soon fixed, and the 
Egyptians confined themselves to particular hieroglyphics in writing 
certain words. 

Hieroglyphic writing was employed on monuments of id I kinds, 
on temples as well as on the smallest figures* and on bricks used for 
building purposes. On the most ancient monuments tins writing 
iss alksolutely the same as on tho most recent Egyptian work. Out 
of Egypt thorn is scarcely u single example of a graphic system 
identically the mute during a period of over two thousand yeans. 
Tho hieroglyphic figures were arranged in vertical columns, or ho¬ 
rizontal line,-:, and grouped together cii-enntstances required, so 
as to leave no spices unnecessarily vacant. They were written . 
front right to left, or Frem left to right. The order in which the 
character were to be read, was shown by the direction in which the 
figures ate placed* as their heads* are invariably turned towards the 
reader, A single lino of hieroglyphics— the dedication of a temple 
or of any other monument, for example—proceeds sometimes one 
half from left to right, and the other half from right to left; but in 
tins case a sign, such as tho sacred tnn, an obelisk, which bis no 
particular direction, is placed in the middle of the inscription, and 
it is from that sign that the two halve* of the inscription take each 
an opposite direction. 

The period when hieroglyphics—tho oldest Egyptian charactei s 
—were first used, is uncertain. They arc found in the Greet 
1*7111 mid of the time of the fourth dynasty, and had evidently been 
invented long be Fore, having already oj-snmvd a cursive style. This 
shows them to bo far older than any other known writing; and the 
written documents of the ancient languages of Asia, tho Sanscrit 
in id tho Zend, a no of a recent time Compared with 1 hose of Egypt, even 
if the date of the Big-Veda in tho fifteenth century r.c. be proved. 
Manet ho shows that the invention of writing was known in the 
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reign of Atolitliis (tlie son and successor of Menes), the second king 
of Egypt, when he ascribes to him the writing of the anatomical 
books; and tradition assigned to it a still earlier origin. At all 
events hieroglyphics, and the use of the papyrus, with the usual 
reed pen, are shown to have been common when the pyramids were 
built; and their style in the sculptures proves that they were then 
a very old invention. In hieroglyphics of the earliest period* thero 
were fewer phonetic characters than in after ages, being nearer to 
the original picture writing. The number of signs also varied at 
different times; but they may bo reckoned at from 900 to 1000. 
Various new characters were added at subsequent periods, and a 
still greater number were introduced under the Ptolemies and 
Cajsars, which are not found in the early monnmeuts; some, again, 
of the older times, fell into disuse. 

Hieratic is an abbreviated form of tho hieroglyphic; thus each 
hieroglyphic sign—ikonographic, symbolic, or phonetic—has its 
abridged hieratic form, und this abridged form has the same import 
as the sign itself of which it is a reduced copy. It was written from 
right to left, and was the character used by the priests and sacred 
scribes, whence its name. It was invented at least as early as tho 
ninth dynasty (2240 R.C.), and fell into disuse when the demotic 
had been introduced. The hieratic writing was generally used 
for manuscripts, and is also found on the cases of mummies, and on 
• isolated stones and tablets. Long inscriptions have been written 
on them with a brush. Inscriptions of this kind are also found 
on buildings, written or engraved by ancient travellers. But its 
most important use was in tho historical papyri, and the registers 
of tho temples. Most valuable information respecting tho chro¬ 
nology and numeric systems of the Egyptians has been derived from 
them. 

Demotic, or enchorial, is composed of signs derived from tho 
hieratic, and is a simplified form of it, hut from which figurative or 
ikonographic signs are generally excluded, and hut few symbolical 
signs, relative to religion alone, are retained ; signs nearly approach¬ 
ing the alphabetic are chiefly met with in this third kind of writing. 
It was invariably written, like the hieratic, from right to left. It is 
thus evident that the Egyptians, strietlyspeaking, had but one system 
of writing, composed of three kinds of signs, the second and third 
being regularly deduced from the first, and all tliree governed by 
the same fundamental principles. The demotic was reserved for 
general use among the Egyptians: decrees and other public acta, 
contracts, some funereal stela*, and private transactions, were written 
in demotic. Tbo intermediate text of the Kosctta inscription is of 
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this kind. It is not quite certain when Use? demotic first ctune into 
uso t but it was at least as early as I he reign of 1’sAiumotidvp IL, of 
the twcnly-fiisth dynasty ftj04 n.c.); and it bad therefore long been 
employcd when Herodotus visvlad Egypt. Soon after Lf h invention ii 
was adopted for ail ordinary pnrpoaes. 

TIlq thief objects of interest in the study of an Egyptian in¬ 
scription are its historical itulicaticmis, These are found in the 
irnraea of kings or of chief officers* and in the dates they contain. 
The names of kings are always enclosed in an oval called cArtcmcht, 
An oval con ruins either the royal title or prenonien, nr ihe proper 
name or nomen of the king. The royal title U more frequently 
found, and though there are a great many of them which bear a 
great resemblance to one another, yet none are exactly similar, each 
of ther-o ovalsMftfailiing a title, belongs to a eepAnate king, whom It 
designates particularly. An accurate study of these ovals having 
U-d to the knowledge of connecting the ovals containing titles 
with the king* who bore them, and thereby forming a list uf these, 
foimded on and confirmed by monuments, this oval containing the 
title or prenomen, though alone, has thus become a most important 
jiistorJcal indication, and we arc thus able to attribute, with every 
certainty, tho monumenta heaving ihi* oval to the reign of tie king 
designated by the oval, or In the reign of tho king who w.t.s latest 
in date of the two or more which are somotimea found on the same 
monument He greatest Attention ought to ho paid to these ovals; 
ih.'ir presence adds to rim value of any inscription, which contains 
one or more in its test. The oval containing the proper name, or 
num&n, frequently follows Ihe oval containing the title, a group of 
two signs, a semicircle and a lice, meaning “Lord of an obedient 
People,” is piai'cd over the preuamen ; and another group uf two 
Hijra*!, a goose and a solar dime, in placed over 
the nomeu, and in this case tho royal legend is 
complete. Thus latter group which reads PAra 
or R&, 3fl. (‘-Souof the bun”) is a title common 
tu all the kings of Egypt, and we have time tho 
complete designation of each king. For ox- 
ample, u Ltml uf an obedient people (first group 
cf two sign*.). Sun, guardian of justice and 
truih, approved by Eft (oval containing title or 
prenomen). Son of the Sun (second group of 
two signs). Beloved of Ainun* lUmssea (oval 
proper name). 1 ’ Such is the royal legend of Kflmeses II. The 
king?!: of iho eighteenth dymusty assumed the additional title of 
'M .ird of the Tppor and Lower Country/ which was placed over 
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thoir prenomen. The first sign of the oval, containing the title, is 
always the disc of the sun, and this sign, as well as all the others 
of ovals of this kind, is ikonograpliic or symbolic. In the ovals 
containing proper names, on the contrary, the signs are either 
entirely phonetic, or ikonographic and phonctio mixed together. 
The names of Egyptian gods sometime# forming a portion of the 
proper names of kings and individuals, frequently the figure itself 
of the god, or his animal representative, was placed instead of 
the phonotic signs which would have represented that part of 
his name in the oval : thus tho natuo of the king Thounes is 
spelt by an ibis (Thoth), and the usual signs of M and S. Tho 
semicircle at the end of an oval denotes the namo to be that of a 
female. 

The dates which are found with these royal legends are also of 
great importance in an historical point of view, and monuments 
which bear any numerical indications arc exceedingly rare. These 
numerical indications are either tho age of the deceased on a funereal 
tablet, or the number of different consecrated objects which he has 
offered to tho gods, or the date of an event mentioned in the in¬ 
scription. Dates, properly so called, are tho most interesting to 
collect; they are expressed in hieroglyphic cypher#, single lines ex¬ 
pressing the number of units up to nine, when an arbitrary #ign 
represents 10, another 100, and another 10,000. 

Tho most celebrated Egyptian inscriptions are thoso of tho Rosetta 
stone. This stone, a tablet of black basalt, contains three inscrip¬ 
tions, one in hieroglyphics, another in demotic or enchorial, and a 
third in the Greek language. The inscriptions are to the same 
purport in each, and are a decree of the priesthood of Memphis, in 
honour of Ptolemy Epiphanes, about the year b.c. 196. “Ptolemy 
is there styled King of Upper and Lower Egypt, Son of the gods 
Philopatorcs, approved by Pthah, to whom Ea has given victory, a 
living image of Arnun, son of Ra, Ptolemy Immortal, beloved* bv 
Pthah, God Epiphanes, most gracious. In tho date of the decree 
we are told the names of the priests of Alexander, of the god# 
Soteres, of the gods Adelphi, of the god# Euergctm, of tho god# 
Philopatores, of the god Epiphanes himself, of Berenice Euergetis, 
of Arsinoe Philadelphia and of Areinoe Philopator. The preamble 
mention# with gratitude the services of tho king, or rather of his 
wise minister Aristomencs; and the enactment order# that tho 
statue of the king shall be worshipped in every temple of Egypt, 
and be carried out in the processions with those of tho god# of 
the country; and lastly that the decree is to be carved at the 
toot of every statue of the king in sacred, in common, and in 
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Greek writing."* (Sharpe.) It is now in the British Museum. 
This stone is rcmarkablo for having led to the discovery of the 
system pursued by the Egyptians in their monuuieutal writing, 
and for having furnished a key to its interpretation. Dr. Young 
giving the first hints by establishing tho phonetic value of 
the hieroglyphic signs, which were followed up and carried 
out by Charapollion. 

Another important and much more ancient inscription is the 
tablet of Abydos in the British Museum. It was discovered by Mr. 
Banks in a chamber of the temple at Al^dos, in 1818. It is now 
greatly disfigured, but when perfect it represented an offering made 
by Karneses II., of the nineteenth dynasty, to his predecessors on 
tho throno of Egypt. The tablet is of fine limestone, and origin¬ 
ally contained the names of fifty-two kings disposed in the two 
upper linos, twenty-six in each line, and a third or lower line with 
the name and prenomen of Karneses II. or 111. repeated twenty-six 
times. On the upper line, beginning from the right hand, are the 
names of monarchs anterior to tho twelfth dynasty. The names 
in the second lino are those of monarchs of the twelfth, and tho 
eighteenth or nineteenth dynasties. The King Karneses II. pro¬ 
bably stood on the right hand of the tablet, and on the other is the 
lower part of a figure of Osiris. Tho lateral inscription is the speech 
of the deceased kings to ** their son " Karneses II. 

Tho tablet of Kamuk, now in one of tho halls of the Koyal 
hibrary at Paris, was discovered by Burton in a chamber situated 
in the south-east angle of the temple-palace of Thebes, and was 
published by its discoverer in his “ Exocrpta Hieroglyphica." The 
chamber itself was fully described by Roscllini in his “ M mumeuti 
Storici.” The kings are in two rows, overlooked each of them by a 
large figure of Thotmes III., the fifth kingof tho eighteenth dynasty. 
In the row to the left of the entrance are thirty-one names, and in 
that to tho right arc thirty, all of them predecessors of Thotmes. 
The Thelwin kings who ruled in fpper Egypt during the usurpa¬ 
tion of the Ilyksos invaders are also exhibited among tho lists. 
Over the head of each king is his oval, containing his royal titles. 

A most valuable tablet of kings has been lately discovered by Mr. 
Marriettc in a tomb near Memphis. It contains two rows of king*’ 
names,each twenty-nine in number. Six have been wholly obliterated 
out of the upper row, and five out of the lower row. The upper row 
contains the names of Karneses II. and his predecessors, who seem all 
meant for kings of Upper Egypt, or kings of Memphis who ruled 

* A second copy of this inscription, in hieroglyphic ami demotic ctinructcn, h;i« 
been found by Professor I^epsius in the court of the great temple of b»U, at i’hilw. 
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° ver ^PP er ^sppt, thenjimeN in tl to lower rewsef-m moaiitfgr 

Mntompomnam* High Trieste of Memphis, s&me or oil of wbt™ 
riuiy have called themselves kings of Luwer Egypt The rwult of 
the conpuiacm of this tablet with otheranthoritwe, namely Manethe, 
Emtnstheus. and tie tablet of Abydos, is supposed by soma (o oon- 
trad'Cl the longer yie™ of chronology held by Bunsen, Lensins and 
011,0,*. lima, reading the ] fat of names backwatds fro,,, Kamese. II 
Amnia the bit of the eighteenth dynasty, this tablet, like the tablet 
ot Abydos, immediately jumps to tie kings of Jlsnetlto'a twelfth 
djuasty; thus ageing that the intermediate five dynasties men- 

m°rh the ftl’ inet d Ta St leL ’’' re! K" in S w®temponmeoualy 
1 the others and add no length of time to a table of dmtwkwy; 

here is a so a farther omission in this tablet offourmoro dynasties 

I Ins tablet o-o old thus wd to confirm the views „f the opponenta 

", T ■" ,l f r dwxHogy or Bunsen and others, bv striking out from 

&rt™ iT S5 ', tnr0p8ri,ldS 6m0U,ltin fc' together I Me years. 

fcuM!Hw “r ;,' 1 '?'"" taW0t ° f lias been recently 

found at Abydos by Mr. Marietta, fully confirming the chronology 

, 5™.V"" l J|, „r,ug out l ho vii■ m-v of Jiuuson and [,i.pains, Tim 

JBhsdeer publishes a letter ftom Hr. Jiarietfe, con fanning the follow- 
mg statement;-" A, Abydos 1 have discovered a magnificent cum 
torparl. of the tablet of Sakharab (Memphis), Seti I., accompanied by 
hts son ^bsequently Ramoses II. (Scsostris), prints afXine 

hnvTth T in 8 " ,ra "' n "P 11,10 b[: ' f '- ,ro him. Menea (tile firs7 

Mone“ to Setn 'Vi' “ «< Fn'oe 

dvnJi T^'V^ " lc ¥ P" 6 * 0 * tlirniigh nearly all the 

dynasties.- The first six arc represented therein. IVe are next 
introduced to sovereigns still unknown to us. belongin'- to the 
Obscure per.od which extends from ths end of X.l! 
tlid beginning of the eleventh. From t| 1R <>u v - a * i 
cigbteantli the now teWe follows the Beaten track, which it 

m n zimx urr a t^- ^ 

Sfig M t s* find in il ■ 

of a sinaii chamber In the large TempleTI^d*"”* * "" 

‘ " Iml ' 0r ' Bnl 8t " nc Greek inscription with equivalent 
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IOgypfiun hieroglyphics has been discovered this year (1866) by 
Professor Lepsius, at San, the former Tunis, the chief scene of the 
grand architectural undertakings of Itumcses II. The Greek in¬ 
scription consists of seventy-six lines, in the most perfect preservation, 
dating from the time of Ptolemy Euergetes I. (238 b.c.) The 
hieroglyphical inscription has thirty-seven lines. It was also found 
that a demotic inscription was ordered to be added by the priests, 
on a stone or brass stele, in the sacred writing of the Egyptians and 
in Greek characters; this is unfortunately wanting. The contents 
of the inscription aro of great interest It is dated the 9th year the 
7th Apelheua—17 Tybi, of tho reign of Euergetes I. The priests of 
Egypt came together in Canopus to celebrate the birthday of 
Euergetes, on the 5th Dios, and his assumption of the royal honour 
on tho 28th of the same month, when they passed the decree hero 
published. They enumerate all the good deeds of the king, amongst 
them tho merit of having recovered in a military expedition tho 
sacred images, carried off in former times by the Persians, and 
order great honours to be paid in reward for his services. Tho stone 
is twenty two centimetres high and seventy-six centimetres wide, 
and is completely covered by tho inscriptions. The discovery of 
this stone is of the greatest importance for hieroglyphical studies. 

Wo may mention hero another inscrilxd tablet, the celebrated 
lsiac table in tho Museum at Turin. It is a tablet in bronze, 
covered with Egyptian figures or hieroglyphics engraved or sunk, 
the outlines being filled with silvering, forming a kind of niello. 
It was one of tho first objects that excited an interest in tho in¬ 
terpretation of hieroglyphics, und elicited learned solutions from 
Kircher and others. It is now considered to be one of those 
pseudo-Egyptian productions so extensively fabricated during the 
reign of Hadrian, and it has been ascertained that its hieroglyphics 
have no meaning at all. 

The Egyptian obelisks also present important inscriptions. Of 
these tho most ancient is that of Heliopolis; it reads thus, **The 
Horus; Living of men ; Lord of an obedient i>eople; Sun presented 
to the wot Id ; Lord of Uppor and Lower Egypt; The living of men ; 
Son of tho sun; Osirtnsen; Lord of Spirits in Pone; Ever-living; 
Eife of men : Resplendent Ilorus; Good God; Sun presented to the 
world; Who has begun tho celebration of his two assemblies to his 
Creator; Life-giver for ever.” 

Wo have selected these few examples of Egyptian inscriptions 
from their celebrity. Almost every Egyptian monument, of w hat¬ 
ever period, temples, statues, tablets, small statues, wore inscribed 
with hieroglyphic inscriptions, all generally executed with gnat 
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care and finish, The Egyptian edifices were also covered wiili 
religious’or historical tableaux, sculptured and painted on all the 
walls ; it ha* been estimated that in one single temple there existed 
not k-ss than 30*000 square feet of sculpture, and nt the sided of 
these tableaux worn innumerable rescriptitma* equally composed of 
ingeniously grouped figurative signs, in explanation of the subjects, 
and combining with them far more happily than if they hud been 
the finest alphabetical characters in the world. 

Their study would require more than a lifetime, and we have only 
space to give a few general hints. 

(.! St tU.X, 

U'e have & much more accurate knowledge of Greek inscription* 
than wo have of Egyptian paleography* The Greek alphabet, and 
all its variations jks well uh the language, customs, and history of 
that illustrious people, are letter known to us, Greek inscription* 
lead ua back to those glorious periods of the Greek people when 
their heroes and writers made themselves ini mortal by iheir illus¬ 
trious deed* and writings. What emotions must arise in the hrewsf 
of the archaeologist who finds in a marble worn by time the fune¬ 
real monument placed by Athens, twenty-three centuries ago, over 
the grave of its warrior? who died before Fotitin*. 

" Their & i llLh high hnnveri received; their EkM tea 
In JV.'Li low's [■! ■iikH, lliin Ikikltawi-J tniikh. 

Tlteir Jol* LmnUuibtred fill: a fuw tenuiiucd 
iSavod by their Tniuparts from tEkc gijfafirftl duoiti, 

Tim victor city mo Urns her heroes slant, 

I'cHrtStnost in figbt, they for her glory clii.-il. 

"Tu years, ytmtuftf Athens, to lajbin, 

By martjcil dhitiLs tike t heirs, your ct>uutqr’s jnkli?. 1 ' 

Our chief and principal aim in the examination of a Greek in¬ 
scription ought to be the discovery of its period. The subject, if it 
belongs to history, indicates in the first place that pencil, within 
certain Hunts; but it is more accurately recognised, I, in the chro 
nologioal signs, If il has any; 2, in their absence, in the forms of the 
letters belonging to a certain period, in the arrangement of the lines 
of the inscription; lastly, in certain grammatical forms peculiar to 
the more ancient Greek inscriptions. The dialect which is emp loyed 
ie also an indication, at least topographical, with regard to the 
country in which the inscription was engraved. 

Ihc usual ohruiiological signs are—i, The names of tho mugis- 
trates by whose authority the monument wa» executed, or who w ere 
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in office at the time it was erected. 2. Dates derived from some 
era adopted in each stato of Greece, and expressed according to the 
calcudar peculiar to each of theso states. Dates of this kiud are only 
found in Greek inscriptions of a later period; on the more ancient 
—on thoso of Greece anterior to tho invasion of the Homans—the 
names of kings or magistrates generally mark the period. I he 

length of tho time of office of the latter, prescribed by law, and the 
order of their succession inscril»ed in the public archives, left, in 
those times, no uncertainty with regard to the expression of these 
dates. Modern critical scholars, combining the authority of inscrip¬ 
tions with the statements of historians, have succeeded in establish¬ 
ing lists of the succession of Greek magistrates in chronological 
onler, and in connecting them with the years before tho Christian 
era, and in thus forming useful tables for the establishing of epochs 
of ancient history, and the determination of tho precise date of a 
monument. A Greek inscription bearing the name of an avchou 
(Eponymus) is undoubtedly of the self-same year in which that 
archon was in office, and tho same may be said with regard to tho 
inscriptions of other towns or countries of which lists of kings or 
magistrates have been established. With regard to dates, properly 
so culled, in years, months, or days, we must remark that tho 
ancients never employed a general era. When a period was estab¬ 
lished by a city or state, its origin was derived from some important 
event peculiar to it, such os tho Olympiads, henco arise a diversity 
of modes in the notation of epochs, whence spring a great number 
of difficulties. Chronologists have endeavoured to explain the 
nature of these nuinorous and variable eras, and to discover a means 
of making them liarmonise, and of connecting thorn with tho years 
before the Christian era. Chronological tables will therefore supply 
the interpretation of these dates. The principal towns of Greece 
adopted their own dates, but in every’ state where royal authority 
was established, the dates were taken from the year of the reign of 
the king who then occupied the throne, and the succession of their 
kings is sufficiently well known, as well as the period of their reijpis, 
for one to arrive at every certainty on that subject. Chronological 
tables will give tho necessary information with regard to the date of 
their reigns. 

Tho forms of the letters of a Greek inscription are also an approxi¬ 
mate indication of its date. It is evident that it is impossible to 
find in an inscription of a certain date the use of a letter which was 
not as yet in the Greek alphabet at that same period. The Greek 
alphabet, liko that of all tho ancient nations of Europe, was at first 
composed only of sixteen letters, ABTAC1 KAMKOll Pi T Y. 
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which were said to have been in trod need by Cadmus from Phoenicia. 
At a later period Palamedes is supposed to have added the four 
double letters, 0 E <J> X, representing TH, K5, III, KI; to these 
twenty Simonides is stated to have made tho further addition of 
Z II 4* Q; • before the adoption of which two omicrons (O 0) were 
used instead of O, and two epsilons (EE) for H, and as this alphabet 
came generally into use at Athens after tho archonship of Euclides, 
403 B.C., it follows as a necessary result that an inscription in which 
ono or several of these letters are found, must be, w'ith every 
certainty, considered as posterior to Eoclides, and to the year 
403 B.C. The first twenty letters of the Greek alphabet are to be 
met with in earlier inscriptions. Tho digatntna, or double gamma, 
corresponding to the Vau of tho Hebrew, and the F of the Latin 
alphabet, is found in some early inscriptions—it is seen on the Elcan 
tablet It prevailed more particularly in tho CEolic dialect of the 
Greek tongue. Tho koppa p. derived from tho Phoenician koph, 
is found in many of the older Greek inscriptions, and on tho ooiiw of 
Croton and Corinth. It was only used when the following vowel 
was O. The O appears rarely before tho 403 b.c. The long O, on 
tho early inscriptions, was represented by an O with a dot in tho 
centre, as in a Greek inscription found at Aboosimbcl, dating from 
the reign of Psammitichus, B.c. 600. The size and form of these 
letters thus furnish important data for determining the approximate 
period of an inscription. Tho direction of the lines of an inscription 
is also an indication of tho period. Tho Greeks, following the 
mode used by Eastern nations of Semitic origin (the languages of the 
Aryan race are read from left to right), at first wrote from light to 
left; no monument, however, has come down to ns that can with 
certainty be attributed to tho period in which this method was ex¬ 
clusively in use. Inscriptions of a single line are, it is true, written 
in this manner, as, for instance, tho inscription fonnd by Colonel 

• This is tta usually accepted tradition with regard to the origin of Greek 
letters. Mr. Chumpollion | Pulioographie UniverscHe) is of opinion that tho 
Greeks already possessed un nlplrabct before the arrival of Cadmus; that Cadmus 
langht them certain letters or signs of sound*, which their alphabet did not 
previously contain, and that these new letters, adopted by the Greek!*, were 
introduced in time into general use. But the distinction between the two alphabets 
was not lost by this adoption; the learned Greek* still ilL-tinguUhrd between the 
ancient national alphabet, tho FtHatgic, and the new alphabet, augmented by tho 
Fhujuieian letter*, which assumed the name of tho Phoenician or Cadmian alpha 1*4. 
The JVlasgic or primitive alphabet was composed of sixteen letters, representing 
only the simple and primitive sounds. To Cadmus, the Greek alphabet was 
indebted for four new signs, nearly nil aspirated, Z, 0. ♦. X; the sounds of which 
exist in the Phccnician alphabet, these signs lieeoroing nocrasary for tl.t* few 
rbreniciun wools which the Greeks adopted. 
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Lenko on u small votive lu-lmet at Olympia, and the inscription on 
an early vase of Athens, IM3NCXI© AN©3.N14© ANOT, but the first 
line of an inscription which belongs to tho second mode of writing 
adopted at a later period by the Greeks, is always inscribed from 
right to left. A remarkable featuro of this very early period is tho 
great irregularity of size in the letters, the O being generally very' 
small. The second mode is termed Boustrophedon, /Joe-<xTpo<f»7-W, 
or ox turning-wise, in which the direction of the lines alternated, as 
in the course of a plough, so that the first line began on the right, 
the second on the left, immediately' beneath the end of tho first. 
Tho most ancient inscriptions arc written in this manner, which is 
thus a certain indication of antiquity—when, however, the primi¬ 
tive form of tho letters is in harmony with this poeuliar arrangement 
of the lines; for the Bouatrophedon has been imitated at a period 
when it was no longer in use, so as to givo tho inscription the 
appearance of an antiquity which it did not in reality possess. An 
inscription, therefore, written in Buustrophedon, should he carefully 
examined to see if the form of the letters and the spelling of the 
words concur in proving its authenticity, as belonging to the ancient 
Greek style. In the course of time, and about the eighth century B.C., 
tire Boustrophedon was abandoned, and the uniform direction of the 
lines from left to right generally adopted. An inscription will be 
thus: 1. in the first style, and in the most ancient, if it is traced 
from right to left, and if tho letters have the, forms of the early 
alphabet: no inscription is known of this first period. 2. In the 
second style, and antorior to the seventh century’ n.t\, if it presents tho 
forms of tho alphabet of that period, and if its lines are traced in the 
manner termed Bonstrophedon. 3. In tho third style, and anterior 
to tho end of tho fifth ceutury, B.C., if not being traced in tho Bous- 
trephedon, it does not present any of the four double letters, 4 *k, H, 12, 
and if tho forms of the letters still preserve the truces of the old 
stylo. (It must Iks stated here that the presence of lire 11 in inscrip¬ 
tions of this period wdll not invalidate their antiquity, as it is 
introduced as air aspirate, as 11KKATON, ckutuv, and not as a 
lung E, which was expressed in inscriptions of tluit period by two 
E’s, as MAI EEP for MATH!*). 4. In tho fourth style, and 
posterior to the end of the fifth century b.c., if the twenty-four 
letters of the Greek alphabet arc found in an inscription. Inscrip¬ 
tions of this kind are the most usual. These may bo abo divided 
into a number of different epochs, comprising a period of nine 
centuries, almost to tho time of tho Lower Empire. A vertical 
mode of engraving inscriptions was sometimes used by the Greeks, 
termed kionedon, or columnar. In this mode of eugraving monu- 
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mental inscriptions, the letters wore ranged perpendicularly, and the 
greatest care wsb taken to present an eqiisl number of letters in 
each line, A Greek inscription in this style, containing an inven¬ 
tory of valuable articles kept in the cpisthodomos, or treasury qf the 
Parthenon, is in the British Museum, From its orthography, how- 
eve^ Visconti affirms that it is posterior to the arch on ship of 
Fuel ides, (hat is, after the year 403 ei,c. 

In the plate will bo found the Greek alphabet of the most ancient 
inscription, taken fruni the monuments tbeiu-sclv&s, By these the 
forms of th» letters can be distingTiL-hed from those which are ob¬ 
served in Greek inscriptions of the Homan period, which bear a great 
resemblance to the forms of the capital letters of the Greek alpha¬ 
bets ustd at the present day. We must, however, remark that the 
farms e c *j of the loiters 3 E 0, do not prove the bite period of an 
inscription; these forms are common to the period of the Lower 
Empire, but they are also found on Beveml monuments of an early 
date. The study of original monumeiiE* will furnish a number of 
data for distinguihliing the relative antiquity of inscriptlona, which 
it would Ik? impossible to give in this sh at treat in;. 

After ibe.se few general observations on Greek inscriptions, on ihe 
forms of the letters, on the direction of the lines. It remains for us to 
make a few remarks on their subjects, on the sigith peculiar to each 
tjf them, on the nuiapranfi abreviations observable on them, and on 
the numerous signs employed at different periods. The ace orate 
interpretation of the test will alone lead one to fully recognise the 
object and usefulness of a Greek inscription in an historical point of 
view, Ibis interpretation will require not only a profound know¬ 
ledge of tho Greek language of its period, bnt also an accurate 
acquaintance with the style called lapidary, which is found in rhu 
Greek texts traced on monuments, and if wo consider in how many 
different countries the Greek language has been that of public 
mmnimentB, how variable has been the introduction of certain 
modes of expression, according to the different places, and snmo- 
timos also according to different periods in tho same place, wo m&v 
form an idea of what (he study of iaacripriong requires to make it 
productive of important refills. But this profound critical know- 
](-dge will not bo required by tha general scholar or archteologi&L 
11ms there will not be expected from us hero more than >:umo few 
general hints, with regard to the prominent rigns which are charac¬ 
teristic of iheir different epochs, which will lead to brief know¬ 
ledge of a monument, and such as will be sufficient to class it 
conveniently in a collection. 

J’ho decrees and public acts erf cit ies and of corporations, treaties 
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and convent ions of general interest, are generally preceded by an invo¬ 
cation to good fortune; APA0111 TYXHI. Sometimes KAI EIII 
SnTHPIHl, ‘and for safety' was added, then came the designation of 
the city or corporation, the names of the magistrates or priests in 
office, and the subject of the monument; frequently a date is at the 
end of the text, as well as the name, either of the person who drew 
up the inscription, or who presided at its execution, or of the artist 
who engraved it; the name of the magistrates or of the priests are 
sometimes placed only after tho subject of the monument In the short 
honorary inscriptions to kings or citizens, the verb of the sentence 
is generally understood ; the name of the person honoured, either by 
a statue, or by any other public testimony, is written in the first 
line in tho accusative; it is followed by the name of the town or of 
the corporation who voted the monument, and the names of tho 
magistrate, or of the priest, and of tho artist, are at the end; a 
decree frequently bears the word 'HI4*L2MA, and when it is in 
favour of a citizen who has rendered some important service, the 
usual reward being a crown decreed by the city, the crown is repre¬ 
sented over the decree, and tho name of the citizen is inscribed 
within it. 

The most important monumental inscriptions which present 
Greek records, illustrating and establishing the chronology of 
Greek history is the Parian chronicle, now preserved among the 
Arundelian marbles at Oxford. It was so called from the supposi¬ 
tion of its having been made in the island of Paros. b.c. 263. In its 
perfect state it was a square tablet, of coarse marble, five inches 
thick; and when Seldcn first inspected it it measured three foot 
seven inches, by two feet seven inches. On this stone were 
engraved some of tho principal events in the history of ancient 
Greece, forming a compendium of chronology during a series of 
1318 years, which commenced with tho reign of Cecrups, the first 
king of Athens. B.C. 1582, and ended with the arclionship of Diog- 
notus. It was deciphered and published by tho learned Selden in 
1628. They make no mention of Olympiads, and reckon backwards 
from the time then present by years.* 

• The first cm, nr computation, of time, from mi epoch made use of among tho 
Greeks, was that of the Olympiad*. Tlte reckoning was made to commence from 
the games at which Combos was the victor, being tlic first at which the name of 
the victor was recorded. The Olympiad of Corn bun. accordingly, is eoundercd in 
chronology aa the first Olympiad. Its date is placed 108 years after ttie restoration 
of the games by Iphitus, ami U calculated to loms-pond with the year »c. 776. 
Timwos. of Sicily, who flourished in the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus (*u\ 283- 
295) was Uie first who attempted to establish nn era, by comparing and correcting 
the dates of the Olympiads, the Spartan kings, the arehons of Athens, and the 
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The date on an inscription when derived from u local era, is some¬ 
times found at the beginning. Of these dates there aro a great many 
varieties. The most easily to be distinguished date is that taken 
from tho years of the reign of a king. It is expressed in Greek 
letters or in ciphers ; in the first case they present no difficulty, but 
in the latter, the vaiiations which existed among the Greeks in the 
mode of noting numbers, may prove embarrassing. It was only at a 
late period that the twenty-four letters of tho alphabet were adopted 
as signs for numbers, according to their order in tho alphabet. This 
numerical alphabet being the most usual, we must here state that tho 
Mgus which were in uso before this application of letters to the 
expression of numbers, wero signs taken in general from the initial 
letters of the words expressive of these numbers. In the following 
list the usual number precedes its equivalent in Greek. 1—I; 2—II 
and A; 3—III; 4—IIII; 5 — II ; 6—2and=; 7—EBAM ; 8—IIIII; 
9—I1IIII ; 10—A or v; 11—AI, A; 12—All, B; 13—AI1I or 
TPISA; 14—AI1II, or E; 15—All or EK-J; 20—AA or Av ; 25— 
ZC or AVlI^aO-A^A or vvr ; 40—AAAA or TEXSAPA; 50 — 
AAAAA or |A|; 100—H.P.; 200— CKN ; 500—H ; 1000—X; 5000 
—;X|; 10,000—M. When the numbers are expressed by letters of 
tho alphabet, the letter L, which precedes them, indicates that they 
are used for this purpose, when the word ETOY2 or ETON is not 
found on the inscription; this L, of a human form derived from the 
ancient Greek alphabet, is the initial letter of the word Avku/3ojtoc. 
genitive of Avica/Jav, which means year. These words and these 
number of dates are in the genitive in Greek, as they are in the 
ablative in L&tiu, on account of a preposition being understood. 

Particular attention should bo paid, in tho interpretation of Gteek 
inscriptions, to distinguish the numerous titles of magistrates of 
ov «ry order, of public officers of different ranks, tho names of gods 
und of nations, those of towns, and the tribes of a city; tho pro¬ 
scribed formulas for different kinds of monuments; the text of 
decrees, letters, &c., which aie given or cited in analogous texts; 
the names of monuments, such as stelte, tablets, cippi, &o .; the in¬ 
dication of places, or parts belonging to those places, where they 
ought to be set up or deposited, such as a temple or vestibule, *a 
court or peristyle, public squure, A'c.; those at whose cost it was set 

priedCMM of Juan. Thin Olympiad cm was chiefly used by historian*. and i* 
bconvly ever found on inscriptions The Olympiad cm met with 0 u inscriptions 
is another, or a new Olymjdad, which came into osc under the Itoinnn emperoim. 
It l*-gun in OL 227.3 (aj*. 131), in which year Hadrian dedicated the Olympkdan 
at Athena; nod accordingly we find OL 227.3 apokeo of as the first Olympiad, 
Ol. 228.3 A.t>. 135 as the second Olympiad i RTickh, Corp. Irncr. ’. 
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up, the entire* city or a curia, tho public treasure, or a private fund, 
the names aud surnames of public or private individuals ; preroga¬ 
tives or favours granted, such as the right of asylum, of hospitality, 
of citizenship; the punishments pronounced against those who 
should destroy or mutilate the monument; the conditions of treaties 
and alliances; the indications of weights, moneys, and measures. 

An act of piety or of adoration to a divinity, and in a particular 
temple devoted to that purpose, either by a legal privilege, or 
through the effect of the general opinion of devotees, is termed 
a IIPOSKYNHMA. Private individuals perfoiined this act of 
. devotion either for themselves or in the name of their parents, and 
of their friends at the same time, and they included their own 
names in the commemorative inscription which they hud engraved 
or written on some part of the temple; kings appointed for these 
religious duties certain functionaries, who received this especial 
mission, and who never neglected to introduce in the inscription 
that they had fulfilled this mission in the name of the king men¬ 
tioned in the first lines. It appears also that the same king gave 
the sume mission several times during his reign, and that the 
general use of this religious homage was peculiar to Egypt during the 
Greek and Homan period. In tho temple of Isis at Philo; many of 
these irpoawrjfiaTa are to be seen. A great number occur alio iu the 
temples of Nubia, iu honour of Isis and Serapis, and of the other 
gods worshipped in the same building. Sir Gardner Wilkinson 
gives the following as a complete formula of one of these pr6s- 
kuncmata: “The adoration of Cuius Capitolinus, son of Flavins 
Julius, of the fifth troop of Theban horse, to the goddess Isis, with 
ten thourand names. And I Irnve been mindful of (or havo made 
an adoration for) all those who love me, and my consort, and 
children, aud all my household, and for him who reads this. In 
the year 12 of the Emperor Tiberius Caesar, the 15 of PauuL” 

Votive or dedicatory inscriptions always contain the names of the 
gods or kings to whom a monument is dedicated, and the names of 
the town, corporation, of the tribes, functionaries, or private indivi¬ 
duals who erected the monument; public works executed ut the 
expense of the tribes or of private individuals, bear also inscriptions 
commemorative of their munificence, and the very portion of the 
building, built or repaired through their generosity, is expressly 
designated in the text of tho inscription the ancients allowing this 
competition of individual zeal for public utility. 

Funereal monuments usually bear an inscription which gives tho 
tiamos and titles of the deceased, his country, his age, the names 
of his futhor and of his mother, his titles and his services, his 
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distinguished qualities, ami his virtues. Frequently n funereal 
inscription contains only the names of the deceased, that of his 
oountry, and acclamations and votive formula generally termi¬ 
nate it* A few examples will better explain tli&se- rules:— 
XPH3T05 UPOTOY ©ESSAAtpS AAPE12AIOS HEAA21TOTH2 
ETIiNMH. IlPfli XPH3TE XAIPE. The fir^t word is the twine of 
the deceased direst us; the second word in the name of his father 
Protos, the word uws being understood* as is generally the ease iu 
Greek inecriptioiifli The three words which follow are the designa¬ 
tion ef the country of Chrcstus, a Thessalian* and born in the town 
of Larissa, which was sty Jed Pelasgiait to distinguish it from other 
towns of the same name. The words ETON EH* mean of dyUon 
years; the ago of the deceased* The rest is an BcahiiiAliiiu: 11 Hero 
Cknsttitt farewell t These word* XA t PE, EV PY.\E1, ©APSE!* which 
ei press similar good wishes, frequently terminate, alone, funereal 
inscriptions. Other iueoriptioiLs read : ®1AUN KMJUHHQY 
AIHONEYS p—AAKIMAKH KAAA3MAXOY AN .\ L YI A^IOY. The 
first two words of each of these inscriptions are proper names. 
1. Philo, the son of Call i pus. 2. Alcimmhe, daughter of Callima¬ 
chus, mid the words A1HONBYS arid ANArYPAilOY, are the names 
of two of the 17-J doiai or townnhips of Allien* The towns, 
boroughs* and villages of Attica, and the divisions of Athens, 
which ibrated each a conmkmdty inscribed in "ins of the thirteen 
tribes I'^vAm) of Athens, were so called. The community or town 
of the /Exotai was part of the Ceerupian tribo, and AnagyniH of the 
Eiootheid tribe. These names of places should l>e carefully noted 
in an inscription, in Order to prevent auay mistake, and to give an 
accurate out! complete interpretation of the words. Tin following 
should be also carefully noted. 1. The honorary titles uf kings; 

they serve sometimes to distinguish those who have borne the tamo 
name. 2. The names of places and titles* they aru frequently 
written in an abbreviated form, and with the first letters alone. 
Punctuation is never observable in G reek inscriptions oti ruarbh-* 
he words themselves are seldom or ever separated* *®d It is the 
enso and grammatical eon struct Eon alone which determine the 
arrangement of the words which form the sentence. On some in¬ 
scriptions there have been observed, principally upon funereal 
monuments of a late date, separate sigtm, mingled with the words. 
&ueh m a leaf, a triangle, a straight or bent line, but the-o signs 
havo rarely any meaning; sometimes they aro symbols connected 
with the subject of the inscription* 

The abbreviate on* or rigla, which abound in all Greek i ascrip¬ 
tion h. are the source of many difficulties: celebrated scholars have 
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occupied themselves in collecting anil interpreting them, and the 
learned I ’ordni ham written on this subject a. folio volume (Note 
Grajcornoi ), publmheLl in Florence in 1703, The study of Greek 
pahcqgmphy Las, however, furnished several additions to thm work ; 
the following list contains the most usual abbreviations which acre 
found in Greek inscriptions, and which is necessarily very short in 
his compendious treatise; 


mi\E ; oil , ABBREVIATIONS IN GREEK INSCRIPTIONS. 

A. ir^>os,firsts <L™(prepoaiitiun); 

AiTOK/XLTtdp, emperur. 


A PA. Tdyaftjrv^, logo: >J fur tuiife,, 
AAEA<f>„ dSeA^a^, a brother* 
ANE0 t uy-cOfjKt, placed, dedicated. 
A ME A., A1IEAEY0EP, JWwvfc 
jno? t freed mam 
APIS. uparroe t the best. 

APX, i arehon* 

AYT. ti:TGftp*XTtj}p r emperor, 
li, Sm-cpo?, the at send, fIov\^ T 
council. 

BAS I A* f$etfTi\tvs t kitig 1 , 
ih A. fiuvXTf: fUrfitan, by a decree 
of i he council. 

IMS, fiunnf.tar, sepulchre, tomb* 
lit?. fSwfFj^y base, altar* 

TONE. jwu^, lather, ancestor, 
FPA. scriKs writer, 

L’YM, -pipuiKot, gymnastic, public 
games. 

A* E. r^qLviar, of tho 

tribnnqiikipof the po-pie (title 
of tho Homan empert r^}. 
AES]]. Stirwnjs, master, lord, 
AMMO—. Spjip^iri^, publicly, 

A. M, iJiin Ttfmibus; A. M. A 
Diitt Monibua Sacrum (Laiin 
funeral fonunlaa}, 

A, T. £& to Jupiter, 

EBA. Ifiaoftast seventh. 

EA. El. cuk^a*, lit the Idea. 

LULL tA?'Ttt\ he lived. 


B, 0. €VJoca 0f«p, the protection 
of the gods. 

EAF.Y. thi'tftjj&t, free. 

E.W, EX f 0, (I'd'dSt:, hete- or tv , 
in God, 

ET. ItCa\ years, age. 

ETE., ETEA. FrEAferrjcro', he died. 
E.XTO, ^jprjjirp;i-i, was received. 
ZH. ( StlSAN, i>jiTci? It iV- 

ing lived (ego), 

HZHS. p>£p, hu lived, 

HM. fyiip*, day; f LMEPU. 

pas uarrw, ci^ht days, 

OE. dejej, to tho gnd* r 

0. E flea Li Cart^cjpfots. (0 t liO gods 

of the country. 

0, 31. 0CMif TjpdKTn^ to I ho g"ds 

heroes. 

0. K„ 0. KA., 0. KAT„ 0. KY., 
KA. ^fcu,c to 

tlic infernal gods. 

0Y., 0£., 012. thou, ti'toj, fleui. id 
God, God, to God. 

•.JY., 0 Y m, tfi-yanjii, (hyaTfH t 
daughter, to Illy [laughter, 

IMP. ifra^HUr^ emperor* 

IP. u-pcu*. priest. 
l£l. tinSt, to Isis. 

K. tfju, and, 

KA. jcoAei-fioV, of the calends. 

KAI. Kaurap, ("osar. 

K. B. KtAcWTjtaiT* ftuvXifa by iliu 
order of thy cotwuih 

■1/2 
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K. © + WIT tVuiS, to t! LC 

infernal gods. 

KL A^Titi, bo lies. 

KO^,. KfJS, jttmrat'A* con bhI. 

K. II- K^d’fffurrt 7raActi^ h by the 
order of the city. 

KPAT. ^pariLTTu> > excellent. 

ICS. Kvpi'us, lord, roaster. 

K. 4>, xtArurpaTt ^yjarpiAS, by the 
permission of the tribe. 

K, X. souoe, XpTffiuffiV, Ot tile 
public expense, 

AAM. Aa/i?^arKTutp imintsplendid. 
AET. of the legion, 

AlW. Xdta, stone, inscription, stole, 
M., MIL fiijrcts, montlu 
M. fiyijficmVi monument, tomb. 
MA. p.an)p, mot her, 
ii IAI r piiujA of the cab-nils of May. 
MAP. papTLiur, of the cults ids of 
March. 

ME. p.Tj3 <"*•, of the months. 

Mil., MP, firynjp, mother. 

M. X. fiVTjfiffi in memory. 
^. T Nil. I'tacon', of ilie nones. 
NEPTE. o tprcpof, (load. 
sYSTAPX. = twrop^os, superin¬ 
tendent of the gymnasia. 

Of K A T. cl KareuoH, 1 ho 3 3 1 habi fair its. 
QKTB, oKrii) i ^p£tiii' J of the fill ends 
of October. 

UAPAKAT1. jrnj'Hi^atfii't^rriu, Hus 
been deposited, minuted, 
OAFS, vapffam* Purl b bin, 

JIAA. bread rh, 

1102. tpxkiOcj*', Athenian month. 
Il r II . TTtLTrfp TTO.TptfaS i fill hof (.if 
Liu count ry. 


IIP, TTpt(rj3\mf>o$, priest, 

UPEiB, jrprcrjStiiTijs* ambassador* 

delegate. 

J'ii. jHitiijLi.ol^ Roman. 

1., 2EB,, 2EBB. f 3EBB&, Se- 
^arjTuf, Augustus, and August 5, 
when two or tlirec, Sometimes 
OY is written instead of B. 

Si, cm’. Of himself. 

2II El P. cnrtifai, COhoit, legion, 
Upt. murijipL, to t li e SaV 3 1 as r, 

crvyutAiyTou by the 

consent of a he Assembly, 

20, cajjUti. the body. 

T, ToXm'rm , a T : i !e iii (money). 

T. i, B* K. A, E. tui Soyfian 
fioukys* no-i Soypri tffitAarwi?. 
by a decree of the Senate. and 
by a decree of the Assembly. 
TEIM. Tu/irf?, fur rrycxs, tomouin, 
TK, in m, part of. 

Y. virtp, uUf, LTrtiTtW, consulship, 
^d.Tu? r consul, 

Y. lh wofi3n}}ia fiiivX.ifi, monument 
by order of the Senate, 
mil, wrdnur 1 , of the consul*. 

being consuls, 

4HA1. Felis, name, 

«AAM. ^'Xdyirri'V fl: tinen. 

X,, XAP, \upiy Y favour, gift, or fur 
cvcxa. 

XHIP. x tI l ,ol, P7 lS ! workman* mir- 

geon, 

’■I 11 , It., I* .'j’^uiTjij.£iTi fiauhTfc by n 
decree of the Scnato. 
fi, HjJjjuj, hours (in tho indication 
of tho ago of deceased). 

12. oxToflptas, calends of t Jctob r. 


In illiB sh u t list we have not included proper The titles 

of magistrates of different kinds* and the names of places. For these 
(ve nniBt refer tho reader to the more complete lists published by 
critical scholars. 
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Examples o-k QstKKic Ixsciumoss. 

T3i'' Shjetm ln&rr\j>tk»t, 

|^>i/'O^f)C0:f\ A Ay:T o H 
;t©1n°T.^° t a^)( o^3 





t lie tsi«f£!jiu marble is duo of the most celebrated puIrcogTnpLiiejit 
monuments in existence. It eh written in the moat ancient Greek 
dninKterB, and ia the IJoiihtrophedon manner, The purport of the 
inscription' which in seimo ia twice repeated, on the upper and 
lnwer part of the Btune, is to record Ike presentation of three vessels 
fur the use of the FryUnenm ± or Town thill of the Sigeaoa. The 
upper and lower inscriptions, in common letters, read lints: 


$uh>8e*« 

iftamSuco vtfM, To M 

yu. T HfifiCtX 

tppjucpa T« To Tfxmo 

pnT<t^ TP 

KfTHt mty® KfiOTtpa 

TTpiiKWjj 

tmiiVTTOTay *a.i I \\tip 

cm' ftimrap 

ov irpvrcHto*- k 

u&t KM VWOK 

iV»khi fiyym 

pJJTJ JpiOV K 

tun? nn r ^ Tt 

*U t)OfWi r t£ 11 

o^fAcSairev co 

jpuncii'iflmp 

itjiih' 1 KUl p" <To 

C&Uh'Cr iuh"£ 

CUCTEV KtitfJWU? KOI 


UuStA^ai. 
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Tho first hraription w tbna translated ; *' I am the gift of I'hano- 
tlieud h tho kou of Hcrmocrutcs, uf IVoeonnoBOB; lie gave a vase 
(crater), a stand or support for if, and a strainer, to the Sigeaus 
fur the PtytsinoumT The second, which says, J l I also sun the gift 
sif Fhatiotiicus,” repeating the substance of the former inscription, 
adds, “if any misclicaiot) happens to me, the Sigt-uns are to mend 
me, JEsap ami bis brethren made me," Tho lower inscription ib 
the more ancient. It is now nearly obliterated. 


The Patfd&tm lumriptkm. 

This ancient inscription served an an epitaph on the tomb of the 
Athenian warriors, who h^E their lives under Ihe walls, of r®tidwn 
in the year 432 P,c. It originally consisted of twelve oleginc 
verses, but has snflorad considerable i njory. Th ien?ch T a rest ■ mil i <m 
, of this inscription is here presented for the use of such readers as 
may desire to compare it with tho original. The brackets show 
tho words which Thiersch has supplied. 

'Afisvar [a* *A.eos o!3j£ cjjcAp i? fp-l TrarptSr Scow 

DTffiuufEiv |yaper^F lEperoi 

Kju Tpoydivt '[f voir Qvfiuv m im;.0Mnn tfxpavtis 

I'-LK’tjr EVTTuAcfJLQp [jtiOfwiftOOl KU&eXtiV. 

al&ijp vff^Sefarei, mj.jjzam 3< J(d&IV 

?*av Af. Momc&uat i^erp^i TTvAftS i[7T£ctw 

1^0jmv Sot fur i^owi Ta^ov ot[S« if’vytums 

Tfiftot in&TcTflrqv t\-$ 10a to [jSJtDu 

aifya? fit}*. ira\« ’pk rr<$ii jtai *Epqd*&*. 

IT pOfT0€ IlorttSaid? Ot 0O.VQV ep 

mtnScf , A0jpmtay‘ S’lim^vn ^nTtt 

^[AArJa£flu^T jsperr^ jmu, ■JTttTfjpi#} vvjtfAfeSjw.} * 

This most interesting inscription nut only commemorates an 
historical event which is minutely described by Thucydides, but 
is also curious in a peltnographical point of view. It only con¬ 
tains one form of the letter «■, viz,, e which nerves both for tho short 
and long e. The letter H is used as a mark of aspiration, and no 
double letters are employed; E, for instance, is re prosen led by x$ 
and Iti by ^g. The o is used, Isith for tho u and the au of 
a later day. 

* A iitoirical tmitalatioti or iliin La given r+t jiugv- SltJ. 
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Inscription on the base of an Honorary Statue t»i tin- Acropolis. 
O AI!\m 

SflKPATH SflKPATOYS ©OP] K ION 
OYNEKA2AS EAAHSANAHO tfPENGS AHIAMOISAN 
SQKFATE2 OrYIfiN YIE2 EFIXWON 1 AAN 
TOYNEKA AO l SOM AS KAOSAN TEPAS AITAPAOANA1 
OlAI ISANTOIfJlA ANSP l TEKEIKXAPITA 


The Athenian People erects this Stalao of Swates, the Son of Socrates 

of Thorictis. 

“The Sons of Athens, Socrates from theo 
Imbibed the latoau of tin* Musa divine; 
lli jjoe this thy meed of witdoiij t prompt sn we 
To render ^race for grace, our love for thine. 3T 

\Vord«\ix>rth\ Aihm*' 


*H«]EMA THT 
BOYAHE 

KAI TOY AHMOY TON 
PAMNOYOQN BPOAHE BIBOYA 
A ION 1IGAYAE YKJQN A U1J3EA ANEGfiKEN 
£K TON 1AIQN O ©PE^AE KAI *IA 
HEAE OS TION TH NEME 
EEIII MET AYTOY EGYEX EYME 
Nil KAI AIMNUETON TON 
EAYTOY TP04*IM0N 

This inscription, found by Dr. Wordsworth at Khiminus, record* 
the dedication by He rode® Atticns, who had a villA in the noigh- 
bonrhxd, of it MMne of one of Lift adopted children* i’olydeueioUj 
tu the goddetiH Nemesis, 




aoc 
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ATA0H1 TYXHl 
ATfOAAONIOi 
AMA NAI02 THN 
©YTATEPA AK0EMIAK 
KAI 0 0EIO2 OVAlflANOS 
KAT IT MHTHP Al<|>IAQNH 
JUNHfcOPHSASAN 
ANH0HKAK 

EH I IBPEIAI flENTETllFlAQS 
TEPOKAEOYS $AYEfl5 
KAIKO^QENTrl^ 

KAT EPOHSAN 

^ ith good auspices; Apollonius of Aphidnzo dedicate a statue uT 
daughter Anthema, having been a eanephoros ; her undo, 
iJlpienufl, find her mother, Itfphilone, dedicate it with him. In the 
quinquennial priesthood of Hierocles of Phlya, i ’ucosthenes and . , . 
sculptured (lie statue. 

I his inscription* found in the Aeropulis at Athens, is on the 
pedestal of a statue erected by relatives to an Athenian virgin, tv ho 
had perfoTmed the honourable office of canc-phonis in the sacred 
pnoeeumons in the Acropolis, 


oMimmonATHP 

K A UFn AIEI5HMHTH P 
nOAYXPONJOTQrA^KY 
T ATQTBKNDanVEI ASX A 
PIKEnOTHSANKAIE 
AYTOIS 

Hu.- c ran station as fellows:— 11 Onesimua, the father, nml 

the mother, made (this tomb) for [heir sweetest child, 
lylvchroniiiri, for the sake of remembrance, and for themselves." 


A ( hock inscription found in front of the great Sphinx It 
nwo the merits of Balhillita, who, us wo loam from Tacitus and 
“ ,lieoik ’ ™ appointed fioveraor of Egypt by Nero about .v.k 56. 
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W WfOC 


K 

wwiOQ 


KraHC/,t*i^icrE - 

INaVJpAQNHn 

ITACKAItVEFrEDi,! 


raCTCTN P/gteKPEAOn *> -oMZ 


^AHTCJ;:^ 

ofE^r^Si 

1 tCMIT 


:?^HrScfJHN7uS 

- ■■.?MAXBEKTG>^£ 

..-: , C’h THMP. = c 

:=UuE!iC 
!,T'rr,tr;N^.Aor'ii 
- Ei fAr T/r i CO^EOYi 

: U ^ENALTOi QEPOiD 
ii-TE CQ*J rfANTi WAT 
CrON nqm GMrgftffl PO"i^Y NHKCTQiQTINON ' 
■> non t hk^i cuthpai ntetu^ nm 

MOaETAQEOrHT^TntfOYLTAfE^OE ' 


BtL._b Eowi 
UTO r;;*>n 


TtflfiS 




Aymflj TWijl. 

1 < fiKi Ntptkit' Kikuyus Kcsicrap ^r^iurTK 
-■ 2 fp^UWWrti airfDKfxir^ b riy i&os Saipan Tc^t 
-►. CPIA 1 liTr'icjii' tiis ay*i 

4. fc'cus njt 1 AiyusTt# rjj* mi,!.rytf(TuT7jv irpot'Chi 

5 . HU- -fftHTjliTU/lO'O? CTtfX^ll rjflfW Ttfiiptnv KA11! ^L- 
{>v HuA/JlAW i r /y<jLHi}'U fittl Sc Ttis r^n-i-R' ^I.T- 

7. jDtTHS Jitu *T,"tpy£fruis irAlJ^VjiJot^ tinr.TU' ayafluf w 
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■i* Aiyinms ras rov Nf<AoL" ScupeuV a^a v^ofLt- 

|>ti; ticiT* ern? AatpolKJia vi't' pciXAnif nfftAar 

I O. fit nyT SlKouif Wtt^urfiDS 1 tou $i0V oSo£< 

l L T31S a~tl KWjfiJ? H-rnweipEWS AtJTO TTtiXtl- 

12. tdi 1 irajrfOOwiTi rut* Tn'ptLps'Tt ran TOW t»' atrruj 
3 3. ^7Qy< U'ppi EvouTi 7 r.tTay/- tij.py LaTCOTa xac. kia 
14* finypu dji aTfUi Kat av&0t£TOE 

1 a. OTijXiyv X-rflmjv STOpa a p 

16* Ui Ap/tftgli « TWV ei^fljO^ltFOy nyu:0- 

) 7. wl - T?p TTptHi ttVTOV fi'epytffcw 

1 8. Wl' (ff(£T 

IP. Atywnw ibAo w i 

20. {«l yap Tils erkhcrU tttVTCH' ^upLTLlV anjAst 

21. [E/Knl ypapiftatfir oii'iH fi\^pa- 

22. ncm&ii Tram irapayci'fjyxcm yap Tpiwy. 

2 3* €i? to? PtijU,QV KQ! T7pWj‘KV3'Tj<3VlL£ Tt>v IJ^ICK? 

24. Apjna\i/1 Ctntrafrjv tfOt OWifpa ttj te TTL'pti- 

25. J£*SlUU jlityilllJlEJJT'JfTL Id UirtpOKTia TEp^tt'E 

26. tffrjtxapttr'iy: T€ ifA*tErrrjV i^apt/ior Sul tli 

27. TOIf ypap^UlTCi TrptdTOS. 


TfiimhUou rf tfn Inscription Jo T. (Jitii\>h\i* BtdbilbiK, 

To Uood Fortune. 

Snico N ero Clan dins C®ear Augustus Gemanicus, Autocrat* the 
good deity of tho world* in addition to nil ilia favour* be hns shown 
to Egypt, has demonstrated his care for the dotmtiy most manifestly, 
by sending to tin Til^vius OUtnlins BalbiUns as gm-wnor ; and 
through his favours anil acta of kindness abounding in all good 
things, Egypt axing tho gifts or the Nile yearly inewaaing, now 
more (than ever) enjoys the proper rising of the deity fj>,, the 
river)* It lias tiocn determined by the inhabitants of the village of 
Bohim, in tho nuine of Lotopolis, who live near tho Pyramids, ami 
the local clerks or collectors, and the village collectors in it, to vote 
inil dial 3 cate a stole of stone (15) (20) Preserves ? his god like favour* 
on a stele living in sacred characters to bo remembered for ever, for 
having come to our noroe, and having adored the Sun Ann&chis 
inspector and saviour, and with tho maguitudo of tho Pyramids and 
their siirpaiisiDgiuss delights], &o. 
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0)i n Gainsay at Nkem* 

AYTOK FATOPI KAISAPIJ1AYFK A A YAIOEY2 E BE! 
EYTYXEISEBAHMAPXJKHXEEOYSlArrQAEYTEFtm 
AN0YHATOOATPraATPIAO2KA ITIUEPA2YKKAHTQ 
KAITfiAHMflTiJN POMAIGNH AAM nPOTATHKAJMEtTSTH 
KATAPESTHNEIKAIEDNH OAHTOYEDCOi ElltTOYAAM S11 J 
YH ATt KLOYO YHAAEIO YHAKPEOTO YUPESBEYTO YK AI 
ANTI SPATHTO YTQY^EBK AI 3A PlOYANTONTNOYTOY 
AAM [I PA OF! 2TQY 


TYniufnfian. 

"The very splendid, ami large, and good city of tho NicranH 
[erect*] this wall for the autocrat Cics&r Marcus Aurelius Claudius, 
thu pious, the fortunate, august, of Tribnintinl authority, second 
time Proconsul, fetter of his country, and for the Sacred Senate, and 
the people of tbo Itomana* in T"he- E lujih of iho illustrious C'nusular 
Vc-lleuis Maainoa, Legato and Lieutenant of the august Craw 
Antonimi^ the splendid orator.’’— a.d. 2Gi\ 


Etruscan. 

Etruscan paleography includes, 1 , the inscriptions of the Etrus¬ 
cans propejrly m called, inhabiting tlio territory termed Etruria 
pro]M 3 T, which was bounded by the MagTa and the 'fiber; 2 , those 
of tha Subint-s Yolflci* Jiud Saramtos f Lower Etruria ), nations who 
dwelt to the cost of the Tiber; 3 , those of the northern Etruscans 
{Etruria Cirenuipmhma), who occupied the banka of the J’o. The 
monuments which have come down Ions of Ibe&o nations are not very 
numerous ; their alpbabets and formula: bear such marked analogy 
as not to require those minute distinct ions, which would be rattier 
difficult to establish. 

The Etruscan people, or liascnn as they call themselves, present 
a striking contrast to the oilier peoples of Italy. Their manners and 
customs also point to the eon elusion that this nation was originally 
quite distinct from tho Gn&oo-Italian stock. The EbuscaB nation 
was tho most powerful of all the Italian peoples; its written monu¬ 
ments are most known* fund are those on which learned echolarB have 
most occupied themselves* From their researches a great variety of 
ripinion Iiqk arisen, not only wslh tegard lo the origin of the Etnit- 
can alphabet, to the period of its invention, or its ttitridnction in!o 
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Italy, but also with regard to the date which may bo aligned to 
the most ancient inscribed monument a of that nation. The remains 
of the Etruscan tongue which have reached us, numerous ns they 
are, and presenting so many data to aid in deciphering it, occupy 
a position of isolation bo complete, that not only has- nu one 
hitherto succeeded in its interpretation, hot no one has been able 
even to determine precisely its proper place in the classification of 
languages.* 

There is un historical tradition that Demaratna of Corinth intro¬ 
duced the Greek alphal»et into Etruria, Dr, Mo mms en, however, 
remarks on the origin of the Etruscan alphabet, that it cannot have 
been brought to Etruria from Coreym or Corinth, or even from iho 
Sicilian Dorians j the most probable bypothers Is that it was 
derived from the old Atlic alphabet, which appears to have dropped 
the feoppa earlier than other in Greece ; and further, that there is a 
probability it was spread over Etruria from Caere, the meet ancient 
emporium of orrilization in that conn try. In the opinion of l>r. 
Mommsen, the Greek alphabet which reached Etruria is essentially 
different from doit communicated to the Latina, While the former 
js m primitive] that for that very reason its special origin can no lunge r 
be ascertained, the latter exhibit* exactly the signs and forms which 
wore used by the Chaloidie and Doric colonies of Italy and Sicily. 
! fence he infers that iwo different Greek alphabets reached Italy, 
one with a double sign for s (sigma s, and san *fc) T mid a single tugit 
for kj and with the earlier form of the r (Pj coming to Etruria ; the 
second with a single sign for s T and a double for k fkoijipii k f and 
koppa q), and the more recent form uf the r (li) coming to L&trum. 
Other* suppose that the Etmacan characters came directly from 
Phoenicia into Etruria, Mr. Daniel Sharps, who bud many oppor¬ 
tunities of deriving important information in the recent discoveries 
in Lycift, declares that “ it may ha proved, from a comparison of 
alphabets, that tho Etruscans derived I heir characters from Asia 
Minor, and not from Greece." .Mr. Dennis also remarks the striking 
resemblance of tho Etruscan alphabet to the Lycian. and srill more 
so that wliicb it bears to the Phrygian. 

Our object is not here to engage in those important questions; we 
intend only giving a few observations on that portion of Etruscan 
palueogitiphy on which critical scholars have arrived at some 
certainty. 

The subject of Hie greater number of these inscriptions present¬ 
ing many uncertainties, the order in which we treat of them shall 
1* made dependent on their greater or less* extent: funereal inscrip- 

■ Mo mmj rfrfi. 
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tions aro the only inscriptions the nature of which can be recognised 
with auy certainty. 

We shall first give a few remarks on the reading of the Etruscan 
inscriptions. 1. The inscriptions are always read from right to left. 
2. The vowels are frequently suppressed, and the consonants are the 
only letters invariably expressed. This mode of suppressing the 
vowels presents a closo Oriental analogy, and their absence is 
generally considered a proof of the high antiquity of an Etruscan 
inscription. They must therefore be supplied, and this is no easy 
matter in tho words of a language which is lost: it is therefore only 
by analog}", and by finding in another inscription the same word 
with tho vcwoU which aro wanting, thut we can hope to supply 
these vowels with any certainty. 3. Tho words of an inscription 
are sometimes separated by a point or two, or by an irregular per¬ 
pendicular line, but frequently by no sign at all. 4. An Etruscan 
inscription, especially if it is funereal, is frequently bilingual, that 
is to say, in Etruscan above, and in Latin below, or sometimes the 
reverse; as these contain only names written according to the two 
alphabets, they have been of great assistance in restoring the Etrus¬ 
can alphabet, 5. If the inscription is on a plaque of bronze or of 
lead, it is frequently traced on both sides of the plaque. Some 
inscriptions, though in the Etrmc&n character, are, however, pure 
Roman. 

The large Etruscan inscriptions are few, and the most celebrated 
are—those found at Gubbio, tho ancient Iguvium, in 1444, known 
under the name of the Eugubian Tables;—the largo quadrangular 
cippus, three feet and a half high, presenting forty-five lines, dis¬ 
covered in 1822, near Perugia. 

The Eugubian tables are seven in number, and were found among 
tho ruins of tho ancient theatre near Gubbio. They aro now pre¬ 
served in that city. Tho tables are of bronze, covered with inscrip¬ 
tions, four in Umbrian, two in Latin, and one in Etruscau letters. 
The inscriptions, facsimiles of which were first published by 
Dempster, have exercised the critical ingenuity of several scholars. 
Buonarotti considers them as articles of treaties betw een the states of 
Umbria; Bousquet, Gori, thought that they wore forms of prayer 
among the l'elasgi, after the decline of their power; Mallei and 
Passeri that they w’ere stututes or donations to the temple of 
Jupiter. In tho opinion of Lunzi tho inscriptions related solely to 
the sacrificial rites of the various towns of Umbria, and are the 
fragments of what the ancients named pontijicah *s ti rituala libri , an 
opinion in which most subsequent antiquaries have been disposed to 
concur. 
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There was a particnlar order of priests, named fra tret atherii or 
atheriate*, who were bound to perform tho ceremonies prescribed 
by this ritual. These priests belonged to a tribe named Ikuvina, 
which afterwards formed an alliance with Rome. Some of these 
priests are mentioned in the inscriptions, as well as many towns of 
that part of Italy, and also several families known by historical 
records. Some names of local deities are also found in them. Then 
follow the formulaj of prayers which were to precedo tho sacrifices, 
the designation of tho animals and fruits to bo offered in tlio sacri¬ 
fices, the indication of the parts of tho victims consecrated to tho 
gods, directions with regard to the dressing of tho meats; lastly, the 
rites which were to follow tho sacrifice. 

In order to give an idea of Lanzi’s method of interpretation, we 
shall cite here a single passage, and we have chosen ono of those in 
which the celebrated interpreter had to supply a lesser number of 
letters and word*; thoy are tho lines 28, 29, 30 of tho first and 
second table, according to Dempster, Tho reader must recollect 
that these lines horo given from loft to right are in tho original 
Etruscan characters traced from right to left. I-anzi’s Latin version 
is placed beneath each word in order to show tho corresponding 
words in both languages: 


1VIKA : MERSUVA : ITVlIKlil 
jocora pq/xa (femora) ovium 

PHPATRUSTE : 


fratribus 

EIIKVASATIS 

vadatis 

TIIBFHITER 

tribn pro 


AT 11 ERIE 
Atheriatibus 

TUTATES 

tota 

HOVJNA 

joviua 


: G ABET IT : 
habot** « 
AIITISPER : 
pro 

IHJVDsA : 

jovina 

: S A IK RE. 

sacrum. 


It will bo observed hero that tho principal analogies of the Etrus¬ 
can words are with tlio I-utin, and that in this passage Lanzi had 
recourse to but. one Greek word, but ho is rarely so moderuto in 
deriving assistance from that language. Lepsius* opinion on tho 
Latin inscription we shall notice farther on. 

The inscription of Perugia occupies tw f o sides of tho eippus, and 
tho letters are coloured rod. M. Venniglioli oonjcctnres that it 
relates to agnirian matters, to rural law's, and to tho limitation of 
lands. This learned scholar has undertaken a conjectural inter¬ 
pretation, accoiding to tho principles laid down and practised by 
Lanzi. He bus uualy/od tho inscription word by word, and has 
recognised some names of person* and of places, as proved by some 
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funereal inscriptions, ami lias sought to interpret others hv analogous 
words in Greek or I-atin.* 

Opposite opinions on the interpretation of tho Etruscan language 
and inscriptions are held by some of tho most celebrated Gorman 
writers. “Disgusted (wo hero quote Bunsen's words) with tho un¬ 
scrupulous and rambling method of Lanzi and his followers, who 
had ransiicked the Greek dictionary and drawn largely upon their 
own imaginations aud tho credulity of their readers, in order to 
make the Etruscan language, what its alphabet evidently is, an 
archaio form of the Hellenic, Niebuhr maintained that tho 
Etruscan was a purely barbarous huiguago; that it was wholly 
distinct from the other more or less Latinizing tongues of Italy 
proper, of the Apennines, and even of tho Alps; that tho ruling 
nations of Etruria came from tho north; and that the loots of tho 
langungo must bo looked for in Rmtiu.” This verdict of Niebuhr 
is however shaken by tho researches of Dr. Freund, who, after 
travelling through tho countiy (Tyrol, or tho Grisons) supposed to 
be tho original homo of the Ihiscnas or Etruscans, and after having 
studied the language of the district, lays down as the result of his 
researches that tho statement of Pliuy is nioro probable, that the 
Iheti are the descendants of tho Etruscans, who wero expelled by tho 
Gauls, and migrated thither under tho command of their chief 
ihetius, tho open Alpine side valleys on the north of tho wide plnins 
of Upper Italy offering themselves as places of refuge to the con¬ 
quered nnd dispossessed Etruscans. There Is also a remarkable 
tradition in the Grisons of the immigration of the Etruscans into the 
country. 


• Sir William Botham has founded a fanciful theory on there two inscription*, 
that, from tho identity of tho Etruscan with the Celtic (a* he prove*), the Etruscans 
were Colt*, ami that both were Phoenician*. Tho inscription*, according to him. 
relate in Etruaco-Phtunirian, or Ibcrno-Coltie, tho night voyage of tliu Plirenician* 
or Etruscan* to Cnrnc, in Ireland (Carureru Point, county Wicklow). The follow¬ 
ing affords un example of his comparison of texts : 


Etruscan. 


Irish. 


Literal. 


PUNE 
CAR NE 
8 PE TUB I E 
AT t I ER I E 
A 151 E OA TE 
NA HA C LU M 


PUNE 
CAR NA 
IS BE TUR I E 
AT I I EK I E 
ABI E CA TA 
NA RA AO LU AM. 


PhumiciAn 
to Cnrno 

it is night voyngo in from 
also in knowledge great in it 
the being nwuy how it U 
the going by water on tho ocean. 


Free translation ; 

O PhflDoiduu, this communicates the exoulhnt knowledge in wlrnt manner tho 
water* of the ocean were passed over in the night voyage to Oarnc. 


m 
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Bunsen adopt* NiebuhPs view of the Radian origin of ilie Etrus¬ 
can*, and advanced the theory that the Etruscan Lears strong nmrfca 
of a mixed language, from (he circumstance of such grammatical 
forms as liavo been ascertained being evidently analogous to what 
we know of Indu-Germanic flexions, whereas the great it part of the 
words which occur in the inscriptions prove most heterogeneous. 
On the other hand, the Tyrrhenic glosses in Heaychius, ami the in¬ 
scription fun ml ah out ld:>t} at Agylla, contain, words much more 
akin to tlie Greco-Latln Block. A mixed language of this kind 
would bo the natural consequence of a non-Italic tribe having taken 
posset ion of Tyrrhqnin or the Mediterranean part of Central Italy, 
subdued the Italic indigenous poprdation, and finally adopted their 
language^ ns tbc Borman conquerors did that of the Saxon, or tho 
Arabs that of Persia. The intrinsic nature of the language, as we 
find it on the monuments, leads also to the conclusion that the 
Greek words were a foreign element, received but not imderstDoth 
Making every allowance fur a different system of vocalization, such 
changes us Pultuke for Polynikes,* A Mimic in for Agamemnon, urn 
unmistakably barbarous. and betray an absolute ignorance of thei 
elements of which the Greek name 1 h composed. 

Jn the opinion of Muller, the Etruscans were a race which, 
judging from the evidence of the language, was originally very 
foreign to the Grecian, but nevertheless had adopted more of tho 
Hellenic civilization and art than any other race not of the Greek 
family, in those early limes. Tho principal reason, according to 
him, is probably furnished by the colony of (he Pelntgo^Ty rrhe- 
trians, which was driven from Southern Lydia, and established 
itself chiefly around Caro (Agylla) and TarquiaiL Tlio latter 
city maintained for a while the dignity of a leading member 
among the confederate cities of Etruria, and always remained 
the chief point from which Greek civilization md luted over tbc rest 
of the country. 

It is riot compatible with (he object of this abort treatise to notice 
more fully the different views of ihc*e authors. Wtj now return to 
our subject 

Votive inscriptions and others, which are found on vases, seals, 
pedestals, small statues, utensils, arq In gencriLl very abort. Small 
statue* seldom bear inscriptions, (he attributes and symbols which 
they present being enough to characterise them. Small figures of 
animals, pigs, wolves and even rfiimmne, I tear a idu:ut iusyriptioii, 
which is usually the name of a divinity to which (he figure wan 

* Here Bunsen is iiummwi, I’ultnku is the Ebunui funs nf ■* FuJluj," not of 
[Njlyuikea. 
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dedicated,. or lh* name of tho person who made an offering of it, 
rmd tills inscription is almost always written on a part of the body 
of the figure. Inscriptions of this latter kind are formula; frequently 
found repeated on monuments. The most usual sire the follow in l; : 
J! I : CANA has given me (on the meet ancient monuments) ; TECE, 
for the Greek i&ijut, Am placed, Atwr dedicated ; TUKUCE, TUHCE, 
has given, has dal bated* the most common formula F PEEK RES, gift, 
cons.craiion r St Till, St J :: ! !. from ^ur^pta, for the safety rtf or 
for. Some names of divinities have been also recognised in these 
inscriptions, ilie names of which will be found in the portion on 
the mythology of ^culpUire. Other inyeriptionB, not funereal, are 
connected with the domestic customs of tho Etruscans: they wrote 
on the principal door of their house ARSE YER6E, which was an 
invocation against fire, these two words moaning, according to 
Sextus, averte hjnem. Tn the Reids, cippi boro these words : MARE 
III li I FI, tci ?lars Terminally On altars, cancfclebra, Jte. T wo find 
engraved I he nomen and prenomen of the person who offered them 
to tho gods with or without the formula MI CAN A. The names of 
Jdagbdrates, families, places, religious colleges, have been recog¬ 
nised in the votive inscriptions. The inscription on (he statue of 
bronze of the orator in the Florentine Guileiy. Informs m that it. 
was erected in honour of Aulus MeteUos, sou of Volins, by a lady 
of the family of Yuaimi 

Etruscan funereal inscriptions are the most numerous. They are 
found, inscribed or engraved, on isolated, stones, on cinerary urns, 
on bas. reliefs painted or sculptured, on small columns, on bricks or 
plaques of metal, ou tombs, sepulchral chambers, or buried in tho 
ground. Sometimes lho letters engraved on stone have been after- 
wards coloured red. Tho inscriptions ou urns boaring has reliefs 
have Tardy any connection with the subject of the sculpture; for 
tho same sculptured figures are repeated on several unus, each of 
which bears a different inscription. It is simply relative to tho 
deceased, of whom it contains the nomen and prouomon ; a cognomen 
is sometimes, but very rarely, found. Tho name of (ho father is 
given, and that of (he mother lifter I hat of tho father, following a 
custom evidently derived from tho East, as it was not practised by 
tho Greeks and Romans. Tho singular custom of tracing descent 
by tho maternal line was peculiar to the Lycians. This custom 
was retain oil even under Roman domination, for some sarcophagi 
bear similar epitaphs in Latin, with nabit affixed to tho mother's 
name lit the genitive or ablative. To tho woman's name was added 
the name of her husband or of tho family to which she was allied. 
A funereal inscription was sometimes terminated by the indication 
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of the age of the deceased, but of this there arc few examples. 
Etruscan° funereal inscriptions are remurkablo fur their extreme 
simplicity as well ns for their briefness. Proper names in tho 
inscriptions are usually in tho nominative case, sometimes in tho 
genitive, and then they are preceded by the monosyllable Ml, 1 
am, as Ml LARTHIAS, sum Larthhe, 1 am (the tomb) of Lartkm. 
If the inscription presents only tho name of the deceased without 
his prenomen, this is an indication that tho monument is of great 
antiquity, if the form of the letters confirm it, or that it is of a 
person of very little importance. 

Proper names and family names are numerous, and the greater 
number have passed to tho Romans. They are sometimes abridged, 
but have tho usual terminations, E for tho name of men, A for those 
of women; S, at the end of a name, is tho genitive termination. 
The termination AL was employed as a designation of descent, 
frequently of descent from tho mother: as CAIN AL. which on a 
bilingual inscription of Cliinsi is translated by CAIN NT A NATHS. 
The termination sa, in tho name of women, was used to indicate 
tho clan into which they have married—LEON ESA denotes the 
spouse of a Licinius; CLAN, with the inflection elansi, means son, 
SEC. daughter. Proper names are formed after the general Italian 
system. The frequent gentile termination ENAS or ENA, recurs 
in tho termination ENTJS, which is of frequent occurrence in Italian 
clan names. Thus the Etruscan names Firnina and Sjiwrinna cor¬ 
respond closely to tho Homan Yibius or Yibienus, and Spnriua. 
The ago of the deceased is sometimes indicated in funereal inscrip¬ 
tions, and the numeral sigus are preceded by the words HIL, 
AY1L, AYILS, AIV1L, which Lanzi considers as analogous to the 
Litin cevutn, from which is derived aeritas iu tho ancient Latin, 
and subsequently ceias. Some translate these two words HIL 
AVIL viscit nnnoe. Some words, which seem to have no con¬ 
nection with tho names of the deceased, are frequently found 
repeated on several inscriptions, such as LEINE, Tl LAH, or 
TH1LAH. Tho first is considered to be a kind of acclamation 
or wish, analogous to the Latin word lenis and Inritcr, and cor¬ 
responding with tho common Latin formula, SIT TIBI TEKRA 
LEY IS. Tho other two words are supposed to lx? applied to tho 
nm, or whatever enclosed the ashes of the deceased, tho olla or 
ollarium of tho Romans. Another word, ECASl THIXESL, tho 
recurrence of which on tombs show's it to ho a formula, has given 
rise to much conjecture. Professor Migliarini connects it with 
analogous Latin formula? ecce situs, or hie situs est. 

\Yo now: give a few of tho most celebrated Etruscan funereal 
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inscriptions, ns examples. Tho rentier must remember that the 
original Etruscan inscriptions rend from right to left. 

In the tomb of the Tarquinii , Carcetri. 

A VLB : TARCHNAS : LARTHAL : CLAN 

AULUS TARQUIXI.E I.ARTIIIA SATA FIUUS 


/« the tomJt of the Yolumnii, Perugia. 

PVP : VELIMXA : AV : CAPHATIAL 

PUBLIUS V0LUMXIV8 A ULUS CAPO ATI A NATC8 

With the corresponding Latin inscription. 

P. VOLVMXIUS. A. F. VIOLEXS 
CAFATIA. NATUS 


THEPHRI : VELIMXAS : TARCHI8 : CLAN 

TIBERIUS 

VOLl'MXl.E TARQUINII FII.IUS 

A VLB : VELIMXAS 

: THEPHRISA : 

XVPIIRVNAL 

: CLAN 

AULUS V01. U MS I.E 

T1UERII OOXJUX 

XUFRUXA SATA 

FII.IUS 

LARTH 

: VELIMXAS 

: AVLES 


LARS 

VOLUMXI.E 

AVU (fililis) 


ARNTII 

: VELIMXAS 

: AVLE8 


ABOVS 

VOLUMXI.E 

AUI.I (filiits) 



BUintjual sepulchral inscription on a slab in the Mueeo Paolozzi, Chinsi. 


Etruscan. 

VL. ALPHX1. XW1 
CA1XAL 


Latin. 

0. ALFJV& A. F. 
CAIN XIA- NATVS. 


In the deposito deUe Monache , Chiuei. 

ABNTH : CAVLE : VIPIXA 

A RUNS C.ELIUS VIPEXNA 


In the deposito del Granduca , Chiuei. 

AV : PVRSXA : PERIS : PVMPVAL 

AULUS PORSEXXA PERI nurs POMPEIA XATU8 


PEPXA : RVIPIIE : ARTHAL : AFILS : XVIII 

PKKPKXXA RVFJV8 ABUXTIA XATVS A NX IS XVIII 

2 B 2 
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Homan. 

TnE most ancient Roman inscriptions date from the first centuries 
of Rome, but they arc very rare. The following conclusions may be 
deduced from their examination: 1. That the first Latin alphabet 
was composed of sixteen letters alone, like that of the Greeks, nud 
that of the Etruscans; 2. Tliat tho forms of the letters of these 
three alphabets wore, it may be said, almost identical. 

Demaratus of Corinth is said to have brought tbo Greek letters to 
Tarquinii, and to have taught tho Etruscans alphabetical writing; 
and his son Tarquinius Prisons is supposed to have introduced tlieso 
letters into Rome, about 500 b.c. Pliny and Tacitus confirm this 
tradition that tho Latin letters were derived from tho Greek. Dr. 
Mommsen is of opinion tliat tho derivation of tho Latin alphabet 
from that of the Cunuean and Sicilian Greeks is quite evident, as 
it exhibits exactly tho signs and forms which wero used by tho 
Chalcidio and Doric colonics of Italy and Sicily; and, ho adds, it 
is even very probable that the Latins did not receive the alphabet 
onco for all, as was the case in Etruria, but in consequence of their 
lively intercourse with Sicily kept pace for a considerable period 
with tho alphabet in use there, and followed its variations. Tho 
moat striking improvement upon tho Greek Bystem effected in tho 
Roman alphabet was the complete elimination of all composite 
characters, thereby forming a most strictly literal alphabet. Thus, 
the sound of PH, represented by tho Greeks «X», was exhibited by 
two distinct letters, which wore available in their separate form for 
many other combinations. Tho same may bo said of tho 'k, PS, 
tho X, CIT, and other characters of tho Greeks. In tho eaily 
Roman inscriptions, tho characters need Iteing few, tho samo letter 
represented different sounds. C was employed at tho same time for 
G Q and for X, as acna for aqua ; cotidie for quotidie, facit for /ant, 
toe* for r«r. After G was added, C was used for K. Tho short 
vowels wore frequently omitted, as lebro for lobero (libero), bus for 
beno, krus for earns, canie for canete, prium for poculum ; i was also 
frequently suppressed, and are was written for (trie*, crenai instead 
of eveniat. The diptliong ei for » frequently occurs in proper names, 
and in words terminating in that vowel, as Capri us for Cnpius, vertutri 
for veriuti. M N S wero sometimes also omitted even in tho middlo 
of words, as Pojriu* for Pomp in*, cotol, cetor, for consol , censor. 
Tho long vowels wero represented by double short vowels, ns 
feelix for felix, juus for jtu r. Tho conjunction of two consonants 
was prevented by tho introduction of a vowel between them, as in 
aucctum , u'nistcrum, matcri, in lieu of aurlum, tiuintrum, and matri. 
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And the conjunction of two rowels, by tho insertion of D, ns 
antiilar tor anfaAoc, and this took place occasionally even between 
two words, whenoowohave met?, tihud, tn arid fy*- iutr, alio, inarl, when 
these words were followed by u voweL Thu tujaiSto II is rarely 
found on the must ancient inscriptions, it came into general use 
after the 7th century of Horne, when its use was earned to exce&G : it 
is found in the epitaph of Lucias, son of ttScipiu Bm'ktus, vbowts 
consul in the year 250 me. F was a comparatively late addition, (j 
was originally represented by a double letter, € V, it is funnd fur 
the first time in the inscription on the touih of Scipio Barbitus. 

and Z wore first adopted from the Greeks m the time of Augustus, 
before which they wrote CS, GS f SS for Z, and I for V. X which 
was originally wrilten t'S, as mucciiTm*, instead of maxim os, waa 
added about the tame period. It is found in the Dniltan Column, 
but acoording to < ‘bucconius, the inscription is not the original one, 
the orthography being too modern. Tho F or .Folic digaimm was 
sometimes used to express tho sound of the consonant V, os FOTVM, 
FIRQ4 3 fi r ratam, nirgo. The Latin, in ancient times, had no sound 
for the \ , but lint of ji rowel: they supplied tho Greek Y by their 
V T when they wrote Greek winds in Latin charnotcrs. The conso¬ 
nant V was the .Eolic digninmn, and answered in power to the 
Fhamlciau mu. 

Tho moat ancient inscriptions of tli. ■ Homans, those from which 
wo can deduce tho history of the variations of their written and 
spoken language, are I. Thu hymn of the Fratrcs Arvales, It in 
preserved, in an inscription, which was written in the first year of 
the Emperor Elugabalus i wo, 21S) who was elected a member of tbu 
College of the Fratrea Arvales, This inscription contains the hymn, 
width appviors to have been sung at their feet 3 vale firm the most ancient 
times. It was found in digging ibr tho foundations of the Sacristy 
of Sh rotor's, at hutne, where u leaden copy of (ho inscription may 
still ha seen, tho original, aecoiding to Jiitseliol, being bidden away 
nr, very probably, lost. A facsimile of the inscription will La found 
in KitaclieFs Ih Priscse Latiniiatk Momimenta EpigntficaF The 
following passage from this ancient hymn wo give as an example 
of the ancient Latin, and ils ancient orthography:—ENDS LA- 
SES IVVATE XEVELYEBVEMAHMARSIXINCYRJiERE IN 
FLK0HES3 SATVK FV FERE MARS IJMEN SALT ST A l! TI Ti¬ 
ll FK SEMVNIS ALTEBNtS ADVOCAFIT OObOTOS ENOS 
MARM OR IVVATO TEVMPE.—Enos, Loses, Juvale ! New luc 
rue, Harm or, Sine, inoarrorc in pleorea; Satur fn, fere Mure! Ilmen 
wall! Stu[ bcirberl Semnuis aUumis advooapit oonotosf Enos, 
Munuur, Juv&tc! Tritmipe! Thisdauco-dumt of (lie Arval brethren 
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in honour of Mare, probably composed to It; sung in alto mate parts, 
is thus arranged by l)r. Mommsen : 


To the Gods 


Nos, Lures, jovate 

Xe luem ruein (mi mini) mamets, sinus iuourrere hi 
pluses! 

fekilin- este, fere Mars, 


To the | 

individual In limen insili! stal vorbeni (3 imeri ?) 
brethren ,1 

lo all the | gjgfljoflejj altarni advocate cuuctos- 
brethren J 

To the God | Xos, Mainers, juvate 3 
To the 1 

individual ■ Tripndia I 
brethren J 

The Latin bf this chant, and of kindred fragments of tho Soli an 
Kong, Dr, Mommsen remarks, which were regarded even by pbilolo* 
gists of the Augustan age as the oldest docnmenta of their mother 
tongue, is related to the Latin of the Twelve Tables somewhat 
as the language of the Xibelungen is related to the language of 
Luther. 

2 . The iascription on the DuUko Column erected by ('. D nilm s 
after his first naval victory over the t.'arthagiis5atis u.c. 493 (201 b,c). 
It is now in the museum of the Capitol. In the opinion of l h . Ciaera- 
nuH it is not that which was erected in the time of JJnilins, as the 
carving of tho letters is too good for those rude times, and the orfhu- 
gjiiphy of some of the words is. too modem, The original inscrip¬ 
tion, defaced by time, is supposed to have been replaced by this copy 
in the reign of Claudius. At the end wo give the inscription as it 
is now, with the restoration of the entire inscription by Ciaccomis. 

3. The inscription oil the Sarcophagus of I*, Seipio Bar bains, 
great-grand father of Scipio Africanus, who was consul u.a 4,98 
(298 itc.). It was found in the tomb of the Scipios, which was dis¬ 
covered in 1780. It is now in the Vatican* A number of other 
inscriptions in the same tomb belonging to the Scipirj family, exhi¬ 
bit lhe state of the Homan alphabet and Latin orthography during 
the fifth and sixth centuries of Homo. 

4. The Latin tablets of Eugnbium. The date of which Land 
brings down as low as the seventh century of Iiouio. Dr. Aufrecbt 
coufjidQiTj thorn to be of the sixth century, two centuries later than 
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the (.hubi'iun tablets. JJr. LepsiuH, of Bo rim, st ruck by the assertion 
of Lun^i that the language of the tables is full of archaisms, and Wars 
great nflhiky to the Etruscan dialect, visited Gubbio for the purpose 
of examining them st> philological ill 11 stratiuns of the formation of 
Latin. From a careful comparison of these tablets he arrives at the 
conclusion, now universally admitted, tlmt the Latin language, both 
among the people of Italy generally and among the Umhri, was much 
more recent than the Etruscan, and that the Etruscan literature was 
common to the Umbra lie might also have abided that these jnBcrip- 
tions leave little doubt that the Latin language ivas mainly derived 
from the Umbrian* The tables present, moreover, many peculiarities 
desciving the attention of the nrahteologist* The lines, like the 
Etruscan and other ancient languages, run from right to left; the 
letters show tlmt there is little difference between the L mbrhin 
character,, and that form of ancient Greek which we cal] Pehiugic.* 
The Umbrian inscriptions of the Etigubhiit tablets are highly inte¬ 
resting to the philological student; the letter 0 is used in place of \ ; 
G, n letter eupjrfwbd to have been unknown u.e. 35a, is al«o (o lie 
recognised ; pir(jrvp) is used for firs, pan! For bread, and dnu for wine, 
Niebuhr Emppn&ed the Latin to have been a mixed language, possess¬ 
ing ft Greek element imported by the Falusgi, and another originally 
Italic tribe. He supported thin -assertion by a very acute and essen¬ 
tially Irnea User vat ion r Ho remarks that, whereas Iho words belong¬ 
ing to the sphere of peaceable rural life agree in Greek and I, at in, 
the Latin expressions for everything belonging to warfare, arms, 
and hunting, have no words corresponding to them in Greek, 

Wo might point uut here other muiinmenls not lcs> Useful fur the 
Htndy of lioEiian pal geography, bet the examples we have here given 
will be sufficient for our purpose in this concise treatise, 

Roman inscription* become less rare during the seventh and 
following centuries of Rome, according as they approach the time of 
the emperors. Inscriptions are common enough during the period 
of the emperora. Inscribed monuments of this period are found, not 
only in Italy, but also in France, Spain, Germany, and England ; as 
Gibb.m remarks, if all our historians were lust, inscriptions would 
be sufficient to record the travels of Hadrian* These inscriptions 
ought to be carefully collected, as their interpretation frequently 
throws some important lights on the history and customs of nations* 
The text of these inscriptions 3 h connected either with the woRthip 
of tlio gods, the common i is. of religion, with history, as they con- 
tain public acts, the name* of priests and megwfcratos, iodicatiom of 
epochs atid of plaoos, facts ef general importance, such ns the on- 
■ Mumiys CfUtrul I Inly. 
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st ruction ami dedication of public buildings, li«.ir'Lsjitrri decreed to 
citisiCUH, Fnueieal inscriptiona arc the most numerous, and the most 
frequently found in many conn tries. Altars, statues, temples, were 
dedicated to the gods by inscriptions; vowa were made to them, the 
•CoompUahment of which was acknowledged by an inscription mi 
the object itself which had been "Vowed to them. The names and 
m mam ra of the gods are usually in the first Hues of the inscription 
ia the dative case, ox 10VI BEBBNO, MAIiTI AVGVSTO. Them 
follows the nuiiie of the person who dedicated, and this name is 
fallowed by the titles and qualities of the devotee, and EOnietiines Ly 
the motives of the vow, and its accomplishment (votn siwcvpto), and 
by Lite formula 11X, VOTO, whichindicates the object of the monu¬ 
ment. This formula is also frequently expressed hy EX VOfd 
Sv. L. JI. or V. S. L, M. votum solvit Eibens merito; or again IT 
VOTE HAT. IX IX lit vtivoriit. dodit, dcdic&vih If ibe inscription is 
terminated by the word, SACRUM, or a, simple S, which is its abbre¬ 
viated form, it Is not the result of a vow, bat only proceeding from the 
piety of the person at whoso cost it was erected. 

Among religious inscriptions wo must also class the acts of the 
colleges of priests, sacrifices, such as tho taorohulja (tho sacrifice of 
a bull), Euovetanriln (the sacrifice of a pig, a sheep, and a bdU). 
Their object always whs the health of the emperor, or his success in 
uomc difficult undertaking. The inscription names the person at 
whose cost tLo sacrifice was performed, the rungistnitc who presided, 
the priest who made the invocation, tho singers, tho flute-plover, 
the decorator, and the indication of the date terminates ir. 

Historical inscriptions comprise tho Senates consul ti, plebiscite 
the decrees, lottoru, and addresses of thy civil colleges r>f the utu- 
perunt, agreements with regard to hospitality, cliortteta, and patron- 
age between towns, colunies, muuicipi, or corporations, and between 
citizens, military oommiEsions, and all which concerns civil and po¬ 
litical rights. In tho same class may be comprised die- inscription b 
on public monuments, building*, which usually indicate the data of 
tho construction of ilm buildings, the object proposed, at whoso cost 
it was built, and sometimes also the partial repairs rendered ueces- 
Kiry by decay. Such tiro the inscriptions which are road on arched of 
triumph, columns, theatres, nmplrithuitres h basilic*,cii baths, bridges, 
aqueducts, gates, walls of towns, and on military column.-, which 
mark thu distance:-: on public roads. I kcj-e columns usually present 
only the names, titles, and tfQmameu (in the ablative if the mjniina¬ 
tive is not expressed) of the emperor in whose reign the read was 
coimtracted or repaired, followed by the indication of tho tumiW 
ei ihuiLsund lEuman puces from the place which bus been Liken uh a 
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puiut of departure. The name of this place is generally found an 
the column. (See page 52.) 

In these inscriptions, as in all these which belong' to the olass of 
historical monuments, the abbreviations arc the portion which 
usually present the greatest difficulty in their interpretation,, The 
titles of the emperors are BometinwiH very numerous, and those of the 
magistrates arealmoet al ways indicated by the single initial letter of 
the word. Not to tutor too much at length on the usual method 
of interpretation, we shall here cite an example, rts in all leaching 
exam plod are better than rules, in the following inscription, dis¬ 
covered at Narbonne, wo si mil find almost all the form oh'- relative 
to the titles of the human emperors'—IMP. CAE&ARf. D1VI. 
ANTON INL PIT Fllr. HI VL HADRTA^ f, NEFOTL DlVT. 
TPAJAXL rAHTHICI, PliOMPOTJ. LIYL NEKYAE. ABNE 
POTI. L, A Mi ELI 0. VEfiO. A?G. AIOIEKIACO. PONT. 
MAXBL TBIBYNIC. POTESTAT. 1111. IMP. If, COS. TI. 
PllOCQS. 13ECVMAKI. NAREONENSES. 

Tins inscription has few abbreviations, but the nearly complete 
words will be of great assistance in recognising them moie easily in 
inscriptions where they will be found more abridged. In every 
cokc wu should endeavour to comprehend the const ruction of the 
sentence! by taking as a guide the verb, if it is expressed, or the 
cases of the names, if they are understood. The following is tho 
grammatical cons (cacti on of the sentence in this inscription;— 
lJeeumani Narboncnwe (didicaverant hoc menamentum) iraperotori 
Cie&ari Lucio Aiul-Hg Vero Auguste Amoniuco, pontiffci Maxim cj 
( ox) lribuaicia potentate quartern, impeiatoi i secundum, conaidi 
secundum, pteccmsuli■ filiodivi Antomni Pii t nqjoti divi Iladriaui, 
pruuepoti divi Trajsni l'atthici abnepoti divi Xfitm 

It may be thus translated :—“ The documans of Xarhunno (have 
dedicated this monument-) to tho Emperor C'm^ar Lucius Aurelius 
Yerun Augustus Antienkcnii, chief pontiff) exercising the tri¬ 
bunicial power ter the fourth time, emperor for the second tinnj, 
consul for the second time, parooonsul; eon of the divine Antoninas 
Pius, grandson of the divine Hadrian, great-grandson of the divine 
Tmjftn, &urmmod the Parthian, great-great-grandson of thy divine 
Ncrvii/' We may remark in tills inscription—1. The words 
decuman! Narbcnen^es, as a geographical indication. 2, The titles, 
ptvnumiua, and nemos of ihe emperor to whom the monument is 
dedicated, Lucius Aurelius Yerua Augustus, at first the colleague 
and utter wards tho successor of Marcus Aurelius. 3. The surname of 
Anneuiacus, because lie made war in Syria and in Armenia, 4, The 
tide of chief pontiff, common to ull ihe emperor*, who combined 
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in their persons priestly and imperial authority. 5, The fours 1 l 
tribioujuihjp, the emperor assuming also the office of tribune, which 
was renewed every year, and it? the emperors renewed this office of 
tribune from the first year of their accession* Iho indication of the 
number of the tribuueship is also the indication of the ycaiu of the 
e wipe nor s reign ; the inscription of Narb outre is therefore uf the Fourth 
year of the reign of Lucius Tonis, and of the year IG4 aak, L, Vents 
having been associated in empire by M_ Aureliriii in the mouth of 
March. ltH r.<>. G. The words titjjn.rorfbrtbeweoii.l Umu. This title 
r.f emperor f.dlowed by a number must nut be confounded with die 
same title in the beginning of the sentence* who re it h indicative 
of his sovereign power; here it relates to two victories gained by 
the emperor* and was decreed by the army twice. 7. The winds 
consul for- tbe second time; the eupenns were sometimes con nils 
before their accession to tbe throne, and also during their reign, 
£L The title of proconsul which he assumed with all the others, 9. The 
words son, grandson, great-grandson, and great-great-grandson, 
which indicate his real or adopted genealogy, each of his pivdcccs- 
surs being styled lsI^ 1 i?. ti title which was given to the emperors 
only after their dealh. The successive examination of the words 
of this inscription thus leads cue to recognise the subject, tbe 
period, its authors, and the emperor who was the object of it. For 
this kind of monument it is extremely useful to become familiar 
with the text of imperial legends, in which tho prenumina, sur¬ 
names, titles, and qualities of the emperors are usually written in 
an abbreviated form. 

With regard to the precis© date of tin hiatirical or any other in¬ 
scription. it may bo deduced from judications analogous <o these wo 
Live just remarked, I, By the number of the tribuneskipa of an 
emperor, which invariably answers to the number of iho yean of lbs 
reign, counted from the year of his at-cession. 2. Sjuiuc times by 
the consulships, but the consulships were not home year after year 
by the sam© person; and thus au emperor may have been only once 
or twice consul, though by may have reached the fourth or tenth 
year of bis reign, Jn this case, and if the number uf tribune dips 
is not expressed, attention ought to be directed to some oilier event 
of the reign given in tbe inscription, cither to the very number uf 
tho consulship*, for it is certain that tho inBeriptiun could not bo 
anterior to tho year in which tho emperor exercised the last cnsul- 
ship mentioned in the inscription; or to the surnames derived from 
his victories, for the time in which he obtained (horn is recorded in 
history. 3. By the means of the date itself of the monument 
expressed by tho names of tbc consuls in office, as ; T. BEXTJO. 
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LATEltANO L CUBPIO* Ul'FINO. 00S.— r l'i to fie*tio Latorano, 
Lucie Cnspio Bufioo consult bun, It may ho seen by the list of ihc 
Itonmn consul.^ given by chronolog ists, that Titus rfuxtiiin Lutoiutms 
ami Lucira Ccidpius JLufkraa were coclstjIm in the year 1i ? a.i>. 4- if 

all other indications fail, particular attention should bo given to the 
form of the titles anti to the orthography of the WOtik 

Among historical inscriptions the fasti consnlflixis or Capitoline 
marbles may be considered first in importance. They con tain a list of 
the consuls and all public oflioare from UjC. 272 to Lire reign of Angus- 
ins* After the year (>I0, the account is not kept so accurate as before. 
Only one tribune of the people is named out of the ten, and several 
other magistrates are omitted. These inscriptions were found in 
l 345, iu the Forum not for from the Church of Santa Maria Libera- 
trice* They are in several fragments ami sadly mutilated, but arc 
very legible. They were collected and arranged under (he inspection 
of Cardinal Farn&so, and deposited in the Capitol. Another portion 
whs found in 131 S, which supplies some tiantes which were not 
known before. A facsimile of these was published by Borghe&i, 
with learned iiltLstraticns. In the lire which consumed the Capitol 
in the time of Vitelline, all the records preserved there were burnt, 
Vespasian, who rebuilt the temple, had the loss repaired by copies 
fro til the most authentic documents: and if is not improbable that 
these fragments aro of that date* Another inscription of historical 
importance is the KfJendarhiui rricuestmuiri* or Fasti Yeniani T an 
inscription, according to Suetonius, act up by Vemua 3 'laecus, at 
i Tames te. arranged by himself, and engraved on marble slabs. 
Fragments of the marble slabs of this ancient calendar were found 
near Falestrina by an Italian antiquary, Foggmi. Tho months of 
January, March, April, and December, wore recovered by him* They 
contain information concettiiug the festivals, and a careful detail of 
the honour* bestowed upon, and the triumphs achieved by, Julius, 
Augustus, and Tiberius. 

Another important i use ri p I ion presents u* with one of the most 
interesting records of antiquity* The celebrated Aforcrimo/Hiu 
Aneyranu™, which may still be read on the portico of a temple at 
Ancyra, ill Galatia, is a Latin inscription in parallel columns, 
covering tho walls of the prone^, or exterior porch tjf a temple of 
Augustus at Ancyra. It ntieste the energy, sagacity and fortune 
of the second Caesar in a detailed register of nil hu public under¬ 
takings through a period of fifty-eight yeans. Counnendug with 
his nineteenth year, it besra witness to his filial piety in prosecuting 
Ills father’s murderers; it touches 1 lastly on the proseriptions, and 
vaunts the unanimity of all good citizens in his favour, when 
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500,000 Romans array oil themselves under tho banner (.if the 
triumvir, It records his alignments of lands to the veterans, nnd 
the triumphs and ovations decreed him by iho senate. It signalises 
his prudence in civil affairs, in revising the senate, in nmltiplying 
the patricians,, and in thrice performing the lustrum of the people. 
It enumerates the magistracies and priesthoods Conferred upon him 
and boasts of his three times closing the temple of Janus, Ills 
liberality is commemorated in his various largesses both of com nnd 
money, and the contributions he made from his private treasures to 
relieve the burdens of his subjects, II is magnificence is made to 
appear in the temples and public structures lie built or caused to ho 
built i in in’s balls and forums, his eolotmados and aque ducts ; nor 
loss in, the glorious spectacles he exhibited, and the multitude of 
beasts he hunted in the circus. The patriotism of Octavius shone 
conspicuously In the overthrow of the pirate Sextus, with Ills crow 
of fugitive slaves* Italy, it was added, swore allegiance to liim of 
her own accord, and, every province In neoession followed her 
example, Ilmler lain auspices tho empire had reached the Elbe, & 
Reman fleet had navigated tile Northern Ocean, the Pan non Ians 
and Illyrians had been reduced, the Uimbric (Tiomme^e bad sought 
his friendship and alliance. \o nation had been attacked by him 
without provocation. lie had added. Egypt to the Join miens of 
Homo; Armenia, with dignified moderation, ho had refrained from 
adding. Ho had planted Roman colonies in every province. 
ITo had recovered from the l h artliians tho captured standards of 
Crasfittis. For all those merits, and others not less particularly 
enumerated, he had been honoured with the laurel wreath anil (he 
civic crown; he hud received from the senate die title of Augustus, 
and been hailed by acclamation as father of hit country. 

Thin record purports to be a copy from the original statement 
of Augustus himself, engraved on lwo brazen pillars, at, Home :— 
“ Ttenim gcatamm divi August] , , , , exemplar snbjectum/' 

It runs throughout in the first person i “Aiums nodcvlgiuti natus 
oxercitum private comdlio et privata impensa compamvi," etc. 

Is was first copied by During uiinj, in 1544, and has been tmns- 
oribed often since. Tho traces of the letters have becomi: fainter, 
but the greater cure of recent explorers has more than balanced 
this miRfurtune. In the prose Kt century fragment of the Greek 
text of the same nmoriplion have been discovered at Apolfouia in 
Firidm, which have served to a apply some defects and verify so me 
correct ionu.* 

Funereal inscriptions arc the must commonly found in oil 
* Men vale, ^The Itauuma umkr iLe Empire, 1 ’ voL i v. p. SSO, 
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countries under tho Homan domination. They arc specially 
characterized by their first ’words and feigla D M. Uiia Man! bus 
Sacrum, QVTET1, or MEMORIAE AETEENAE. or FEB PETVAE, 
these invocations are then followed by the names of the deceased in 
tlto geni tivo. Someti sues thoi r names are in the dat 3 ve or mmi 3 net i ve, 
the invocation to the* Gods manes* is then unconnected with the rest 
of the sentence. Examples of these styles of inscriptions are found 
in ibe following taken from time in the British Museum : 


D M 

SE BYLLIA E ZOBD1ENI 
QVAE V1X1T AXN XXVI 
BENE MEREN FECIT 
PROSDEtiVS FI LI VS 


DIB. MAX. 

com icvs. m 

AVR10LA . . FARENTES 
INFELlCiSSlMl 
LIVIN'10 SVOOESSO 
Y.A. XI1L M.LD XIX 


Frequently ihe inscription begins with the names in thonominal iv« T 
il m then a UuJtiSy or indication of the person lurried in tho tomb 
to which the nVippus or marble tablet belongs. To the names of tho 
deceased are added hia civil or military titles, if he had any during 
Ids lifetime, his age, and the names, qualities and relationship of the 
persons who consecrated lhe monument; it the deceased was a 
Homan citizen, tho name of the tribe in which he was enrolled pre- 
ccdes his surname. It sometimea happened on the death of a head 
of a family that tho surviving members, in consecrating the tomb to 
him, destined it also for themselves, anil toot care to mention it in 
tho inscription. A few examples will illustrate these rules. The 
following is an inscription found at L^onsD. M, At MI El 
VEX VST I MIL, LEG, XXX, V, P- F. 1 NTEllFECTL A E Ml LI 
G A1 VS ET VEX VST A FlL. ET, AEMILIA. AFRQDISIA. 
LIBEETA. MATER EOEVM. JXFELiL l SSIMA. POXENDVM, 
CVRAYEEVNT, ET S1BL VIVI. FECER ET. SYB ASCIA 
DE DIO AVER, A DITVS. LIBER EXCEPTVS, ES'l 1 * LIBRARIVS 
BJVSD. LEG. Tho names of .Emilios being bore in tho gpnitlrei 
we must read This mambas jEniilii Vonnsti; the six abridged 
worda or sigla which follow indicate the profession of H'hnilins; and 
are to ho road thus; mtUtii Irtfimi# Iriccsiwe victritis pin fttma, and 
wo learn that ho was u soldier of the 30th legion, soriumed the 
victorious, the pious, tho happy ; and tho word infafuti mfoimflUa 
thjit ho was killed in the service. Tbs nominntivsH Gains and 
Venus tn show that another sentence coalmen cos. All following tho 
w-ord inter may It construed thus; -Aulim Qaiv* d YaimtlaJUia 
{ojm\d Aimilm Afrodiziu tiberta Mater <wr*iti in/dicU^ia, jxmwlum 
c irwtTani d «W eiri /ownwt et sub fl«m deditmermt f rihmliua 
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f Jains and Yeunsta his children, and .Emilia Afrodisia, a freed woman, 
their unhappy mother, took care to erect this monument, and 
during their lifetime destined it for themselves, and dedicated it 
sub ascia. 1 he words inhtu» liber excepius «/, inform us that when 
the place of the tomb was Conceded by public authority, the path 
which led to it was expressly reserved. The words librarius cjusdem 
legiones wero added to show that tho deceased held tire offico of 
librarian or accountant in tho 30th legion. Wo may remark 
further in this inscription—1. That.Venustus lias no surname. 2. 
That his prenomen is thenamo of one of the chief families of Rome, 
whence it follows that this soldier, at first a slave under the name of 
A enustus, was freed by the /Emilia family, and according to tho 
general custom, ho took the name of that furnily for his prenomen. It 
was the same in regard to his wife; a slave at first under the name 
of Afrodisia, and also made a freedwoman, libcria , by the /Emilia 
family. She took this same name for her prenomen. The words rub 
aetia aro variously interpreted; ascia is the name of a kind of chisel, 
used by stonecutters, tho figure of which is often found represented 
on sepulchral marbles. They are generally supposed to indicate 
that the monument was erected according to the wish of the 
children or relatives of the deceased, and that it was dedicated as 
soon as finished by the stonecutter (sub ascia). 

The following inscription shows us how the name of a tribe to 
which a deceased citizen had belonged was placed: M. TITIO. 
M. F. VOLT. GRATO. The words M. (Marco) Titio Grato, wero 
tho prenomen, nomen, and surname (cognomen) of the deceased ; 
the letters M. F. read Marci filio. The abbreviation VOLT is ex¬ 
plained by the word voltinim (tribus), and thus we see the monument 
was consecrated to Marcus Titius Gratus, son of Marcos, a citizen of 
the \oltinian tribe at Rome. Another inscription presents L 
LI( INI\ S. L. F. QLIR. I’ATERNVS. and reads Lucius Licinius, 
son of Lucius, (of tho tribe) Quirina, (surnamed) Patemus. Whon 
the heirs of the deceased built a tomb for him at their own expense 
(de suo) they frequently recorded it in tho inscription on the funereal 
monument, as in the following example taken from an urn in the 
British Museum : 

1)I1S MAN IB VS 
L. LEP1DI EPAI’HRAE 
PATRIS OPT1MI 
L. LEPJBIVS 
MAXIM VS F. 

BE SVO. 

Magistracies, priesthoods, military grades and functions aro very 
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froqncn% Indicated in funereal inscriptions, but it would l .a impossi¬ 
ble to give their nomen«Utnr« in this concise treatise. For their 
interpretation, recourse must bo had to the largo collections of 
usoriptiaiut, It will bo sufficient Fur us. to place before the reader a 
list of thfl most difficult, abbrevintio n tc, or those most usually found 
on Roman monuments. In litis Ikt vve shall not include either 
prenomina or cognomina, as these words will not he likely to pre¬ 
sent any difficulty to the arcbieokight. 

BI&LA; OR, ABBREVIATION IN ROMAN INSCRIPTIONS. 


A, ager. an l ia,angcistales,augns- 
talis, 

A. A. apud ngmm. 

AB, At \ SKN. ah act is scnatus, 
A E. C V" 3 E. scd i I is enrol3 
A + FETAL a frumento. 

A. IT. 1>. M, amieu bod did it 
monumentum* 

A. K. ante kalcudns, 

A. O. F. C. amigo optima facien¬ 
dum eumvit. 

A. P. a-dilitia potentate, amico 
ppsuit. 

A, S r L. ammo solvit libens, a 
fcignis Icgicmis, 

A. T. \ , a ram testamcnto vovit. 

A. XN.II. 31ST. annex u rta vigint i 

hie esL 

11. A. bixit, pro Yixit annis, 

B. BE. SE, M, bene dote merits, 

r< / men* to, 

B, Hi. IK S* bene roorenti, Bene 
mcrito do ho 

B. P. I), 1.1. 010 publico datum. 

B. Q. bene tpii c-scat 
B, V. bene vale. 

BX. ANOS. YIT. ME. VI. PI + 
XVIL visit anoos soptem, 
mouses ecs, diet* dccom eop- 
tgm. 

U. B, M, oonjugt bone moronti. 


Cr B. VIF euigngi bene mcrenti 
fecit. 

CENS, PERF. V. P., r d UEXS. 
IX 1\ P, censor perpetuus, 
pater patrice. 

COB. LAFILC. R. cohors prima 
africanorum rtmanan wttn, 

C, I, 0. X, R. HI. F. civiuni illins 
omnium uGaiino bene me- 
renti fecit. 

€, K, L. C. S. L. F, (A oonjugi 
caries [inu loco concesso sibi 
libcuter fieri cnravit. 

F. F, T, cniravii poci titulinn. 

C. JL civis remain ts 2 civiuni 
romanonun; cBraverunt re- 
fici. 

C. S+ If, S. T r T. Ij, comm uni 

stimptu Incredum, *it l|bi 
terra lev is 

I), dcoimus, decuria, deeuiao, 
dedlcavit, dedit, devotas, 
dien, tliis, clivus, doruin&e, 
doino, domus, qtunqungunta 

D, CL D, I’, dcci.i,rinuts coloniee 

dc cl cm nt publico. 

D. D. Ib S. decrcto docurienum, 
datum nibi, d on a dot! it do 
sum 

D, IT OCT, dodiCfUnm kn 1 end ia 
ootobris. 
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D. M„ ET. M. dug manibim ot 

mcmori^L 

EX X, M, B. dovolus numini 

maj&>Uli ejiiH, 

EX O. S. Dec optimo fvicmut; 

diis gtniubns sacrum* 

IX i‘ r 0. IX do propria pocu- 
nirt dodjoiveniiii, dfi peonuia 

publics doito dedit. 

It. S. 1\ (] [, ri. II rTv Ktin Xici’ 
undcim ctmivit, Lie S3 tits cat, 
D- T. S. 1\ dodit to mu l am 
trtitnptu proprio. 

E. f'YR. «r%i carstYit. 

EBY.F. D. ediilium populo dedit. 

E. XL ox odioto, ojnc set as, 

EL 1L T r X. \ r S. oxterum hmro- 
dem tituluH ncjatri non se- 
guitnr. 

E. L 1L 0* Y. f * jam manium 
ceauertum vouo. 

E. S. ET LIB, M, K et *ati ct 

] ibe ft \n moti n mentum ures it. 
II T. F. L S, ex tratnmento fieri 
jus; it hibi. 

J'l ^ . L. S, el voturalibeus solvit. 

FAC. a faciendum curaYrt. 

F. C+ fncsto cutavi X faei imditm 

curavit, fecit ctmdi terrain, 
felix constant, fidcri com- 
mfssmn, fieri cum v it, 

F, 1T, I’, fieri hrerfoeiX fieri 
heerfedee fecorunt. 

F. I, 1>- l l . tt. fieri jtu&ft dc pe- 
citnia tua. 

F, 1L IX IX JX fecit niormomii- 
turn datum docroto docu ■ 
rionnm. 

I. IX D. D. L. ir. fecit publico 
decroto decurionuu} locum 
utoniimeuiL 


F + Q, Flsiraen Quirinalis. 

F+ T. C. fieri testaTnotrfo curavif* 
F- V. F. fieri ttvouh fecit, 

G. L, genio Joei, 

G. M* genic mtdo, 

G* IX H, genio, leti gloria popoli 
Jfomani. 

G. 0, gmtis datns, trl dodit 
G. S. gc nto sacnmi. go n f- * sonati i ■-. 

G. V. S, genio urbia sacrum, 
gratis Yotum solvit, 

IT, haliel, Luc, hasLitiiH, liscrea s 
hie, lioiiui, huiiestm knur, 
hora* lwric* liostla. 

IL IX M. (■’. hares be no iticrenli 
fecit, il:. fac li n id uni curuvit, 
II* C, CY* biq Condi cmavit; 

Loc cinemriufu consiituiL 
IT. DIX bmredc^ dono dedcro i 
bi.ino3'i dutuij.is divmui, 

FFE r M* F. S. F. ba»res menu- 
Tuentuin fecit sua pucunia 

Hia LOC. HER X. S. 

lire. loc. mm. Km, slq. 

bio locus bffiredcin non s*- 
quitur. 

If, L r n.X.T, hanc locum Fame® 
non too eat, 
n, M. AD* IL K T.. 

H. M. AD, H, X. TRAX. boo 
monomontuiD ad bturedoB 
con transit. 

II, X. a. N. L. Sr bicrc'Lq non ko- 
qnitnr nostnam looum so- 
pnUuraj, 

£I0C. Ml H. X. Fl F r hoc mon- 
amentum hmredos nostri 
leccmnt ponoro. 

TL \\ i\ himts jp pnendum enm- 
vit t [jiq ponendum cumvit. 

IT. L 1 . I, L. J). IX 1), Jiftites pon- 
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endure curavit loco, date 
decreto deeuriomim, 
fL IS, Cr P. S-, hie curavit poni 
sepulchre ni, hoc sopulehritni 
condidit Hoa petunia, hoc 
sibi condidit proprio bitmpiu. 

H, T. V* P. hecres titnlnm vivos 

posuit. Iiunc titulum vivtiB 
pflsulfc. 

I. AG. in ngrti. 

I. C. Jud^x fruition lira. 

L D. M. mi'eri.H diis uoaledictis, 
Jovi dec tnagno. 

I. F, I\ LAT, in Iron to pedes 

latum, 

II. V. DD. dtmmviria dediennti- 

bufi. 

11. VIR, AVG. ttncimvirwAugjia 
talin. 

II. VlR. CO I .. duumvir colonwe, 
U T TH . I. IX dunmver juri 
diormdo. 

II. VIR. QQ. Q. HR 0, PEC. 
ALIMENT, duimiviro quitt- 
quenctftli qinsstori respnb- 
lie® operom pecunircs ftli- 
mentaritK. 

HI. VIR. A ED. CEB. triumvir 
red ills cereal is. 

IIILY. quataor viratu*. 

HIT, m A. P. F. qiuituor viri 
argonta. sure. publico 
fori undo. 

IIII, YKEL 10VR. DEIC. 

quattuor viri juri dicundo, 
ITIill. VXB, QQ* L IX sex vlr 
quinquennalis jnri dicundo. 
|\. Adi'. L'W. IX.’ I’, P. XXV. 
in ngffi pedes qnlndecim in 
fronts pedes viginti qninqm?. 

I. O. M. IX IX SAC\ Jo^i optima 

maxi mo diis deabtia sacrum. 


I. P. indnlgentihslmo palrono, 
innocentiSfiiDO puero, in 
pace, jussit poni. 

L 8. V, P, irapensa sun vivus 
puKsuit. viri pqenfire. 

K. ft, M. rarj^' inans ttl car is;'Lino 
l?ene raerenti. 

K. CON. t-X carif*+im» caejngi 
deflinctw (Utamaro), 

K. l’l. caleodio decombris t capito 
dimbratiu. 

Ij. liborta. 

1.. B r U. M. libeun bone juerito 

dicavit, Incntn bene uierenti 
d eel it, 

F„ C. libens fieri curavit, 
libortis faciendum curavit, 
t LI m ri i.'t fieri curavit, locum 
fieri enmvit, Hagens fieri 
enmvit. 

LIB. ANU1, VOT + liboivi animo 
vo tom, 

Ij. L. FA. Q. L. libodia Kber- 

tabns familiisque liberto- 
rutn, 

1.. M, T. F. J. locum nicinumenti 

tustamenio fieri jtissit, 

LOC. JX EX. IX D. locus dates 
ex decreto decurieunm. 

( >r p, V. IX IX D, locus public^ 
co-ucoKsus detain decreto de- 
mtrionum. 

f,_ Q. ET. TAB, libertisquo et 
libcrknbus. 

Ij, XX, N. P, Bcstertils viginti 
niunmmn, pondit. 

MAN. IP AT. IT. manes iratos 
haVi^it. 

M r B. memorise bnueo, merenii 
bene, rtfinliior bene, 

2 c 
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M, IX. M. SACK. magure ileum 
martri sacrum. 

MIL* K. PH. militcfi cohort Ls 
pnKtorhe* 

M. 3*. \ r miilJia passua qomquo, 

monumentmu poeuit livens. 

WAT. ALEX. natione aloian- 
drinus* 

NB. G, nobili genere, 

X. D, F. L. nc da film i IL; exeat, 
F. U. V. N* AYG. nuncnpavit 
hoc votum nnmini Augtisto. 
X. X. A YOG. IMFIV noser 3 Au¬ 
gust! impera tores. 

XQN* TEAS. II* L* non trausilifts 
luma locum. 

N* T. M« nummi tutelar! mim- 
cipii* 

N. V* X. D« X* P. 0. no-quo ven- 

detur neque donabilnrneqne 
pignori obligabilur. 

OB. HON* AYG VI*. rjb honorem 
augmatus. 

■. ■ * *- IT* YIP, duiitnviratus, 

O. G ordo clarissimus* 

O. & B. Q. 0, ossa ejus bene 
quiescant condlta. 

0. JL I* X. R. g„ F* omnibus 
honoribus in republic* situ 
functus* 

O. LIB. LIB. omnibus libertia 

lEbertabus, 

O* 0. or do optimum 

OP* IX) L. opus doliare, as* do- 

1 in turn. 

P. B, AL patri, &ru psitrono, 

posnit bene merenti. 

P, C* E I’. S. AS. 1), potiendum 
eumvit et sub asciA dedi- 
oavit. 


FED* Q. BIX. pedes qnndi-ati 
bin! 

I*. GAL. profeetos Galliarniti, 

FI A. M, H. S. K. S. T. T. L. pia 
mater Lie sita eat, sit tibi 
terra lovis. 

P. M. past.ua mi lie, patromiH 
amnicipu, pedes rutile, plus 
minus, pontiles maximum, 
post mortem, posuEt merentl t 
posnit iuiv-rena, pwnit roomi- 
monttim. 

I 1 . F, pator patriffi, pater patm- 
tus, pater patrom t patrono 
pom i t, peminiti publitu, per¬ 
petuus popnins, posuit pne- 
feetus, prratoriu pirepositua, 
propria pecun iu, pro puv- 
tioue, pro praetor, pul >1 ice 
posuit, publico pffOpusitu.ni, 

F* Q. E. rrl l 1 . Q. EOIt, postera 
quo eorum. 

F. S, D. X. pro salute daniinj 
□ostri, 

1\ Y*S, r P, L* M* p Hiiit veto sum- 
eepto titidimi libtns merito, 

Q* K, quaver cand Statue. 

0- 3'IX FliOV* qmEftor 

provindrtn 

Q* R, ueJ Q. RP. qnmstor rei pub- 

licee* 

Q* V. A* III. 51* II* D. V. qni 
td qriffi vixit annas tres„ 
menses duos, dies quiurjne, 

G V. A. 1*. M, qni vixit annus 
phis numu. 

K. C. romfma oivitas ; romuni 
ciees. 

R* N, LONG. P. X* retro non 
lunge pedes deeem. 

BOM, ET AVtJ. COM. ASI, 
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I tonne ct Augusta coiumtmi- 
tutcs Assy?, 

If- P. O, republican causa, re¬ 
public m consent In r, repub¬ 
lican canstitneniLft, retrq 
pedes ofintnm. 

K.RPfiONJiLT. P.OLXXim 
reject Isa mdenbus proximo 
cippvmi pedes centum sep- 
tuagmtfi quatuor- 
K. dp P. requietorium sibi poeuit* 

S, siicellum, sacrum, Script us, 
semis, soiatiis, sepulchrum, 
Bcquitur,. servft, ssibi a sip- 
guti, situs, solvit, atipen- 
dinm. 

8. uncia, 
fcS. centuna. 

S. semuucia- 
SR. riibi, isub. 

S, lb D. simul d odorant, r d 
dedkstvonmf. 

S, ET. L Lp P. R aibi at libcrtis 
lihertabus poetoris ejus. 

SL F- S. eine frnnde aun- 
SGN, ajgtium, 

Sp M. P. I. bibi menu id outrun 
poui jusait, 

solo. rva a i\ o. u. d. solo 

publico sibi poeuit tlato 
d cc ref a d ccurionn in. 

£. P. sua peentdo coustitnU, 
sumptu proprio enravit, 
a T* T. L. sit tibi terra lffvia, 

Sp V. L. I >, eibi vivcns locum 
dedil 

TABVL. P. TT- R tabular! US pro¬ 
vince Hifipaniffi citcrioris. 


T- G. testamaoto const! tuit, ref 
cniATit. 

Tr T. F. V, titulum testamentum 
fieri voluit 

\"p U. P. Yp vir clarissimxis pne- 
feetua urbip 

V. D. P. Id. vivonfi dedit propria 
sumptu, vivqns da pceuiria 
bU«. 

V. E. Dp X. M. ££. E. vir egregms 
dnvotus uumini majestati 
ejiis. 

Yl, ID. SEP. sexto idua eeplem- 
briiv 

VI1. VIE. EPULp septem vir 
epirlonum. 

V. L. A, S. votum ltbens ammo 
solvit. 

VO. DE. vot* deeennalia. 

V« S. A. Tj* P. veto su scop to ammo 
libene posnit. 

V. V. C. 0- viri cUrissiim. 
VIEJ1.F.ES, UT. T. U 
uxor bene mereuti fecit, bic 
situs eat, sit tibi terra lev is. 

X, roillo- 

X. ANNA LIB- decent mb bus, 

X. IIII- K, F. dccimo quarto 
kitlendis febniariL 
X. VIR. AG a HAND. ADTR. 
H O, decern vir agris iLiudis 
attriIntend is jusl icu »tli a. 

XY. YHi* SAC, FAC. qnindooem- 
vir f 4 cris facirndL- 

XXX. P. IN. F t triginta petlea 
in fronta 

XXX. S, S. trigeerimo stipepdio 
sopxittus. 


2 c 2 
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Irtssriptiou on Duffiaa Colttmu. i;.c + 4f J 3. bc« 261. 

WLIOS* M, C08, A4>YOllSOiO CAUrrACINTENSEtR EN- SICE MAIL 
HE.’iE CEIiENS. EXTESTASOS. rw.'NATOS. POPLL ROMANI. AltTlSYMAD 
GBfiELEONED. EXEMPT. LEEI0NEK. < ’A RT AlTIJiTENif E. IK. oSlVFIS. 
UAXEMOSQVE. MAOISTRATOS. LYCAES. ROYE0OS. KEMCTEH 
EM, EAST REIS, EXPOCI0NT. MACELAAL MOtUfTTAM. YU EES! 
P\ CS'AJXDOD. CEFfT, ENCjl E* EOLUJI. MA<‘IST ltA Tfm T'IKls?i;pj; 

NA\ EDQS+ HArId CONi<OI^ I'RQtd^f £.’EBBT* IIE^MEfOSQVE 
CLA8ESQ\ E], NA VALES rillMOS, 0RNAYET. FA RA KTQVK DIECQS. LX 
C\MQVE EIS, KA\tIiYS CLASEIS. I’OESICAS, OMSIS PAIt IT-VfitjYF 
8 V M AS* COPIAS CARTACLviensTs. FftAESESTED. MAX V MUD 
DICTATOHEO. OLORGSL IN ALT OH MARI I). PVCNAMDOB, VtrET 
XXXQ\ E : NA\ EI8. CEPET. t’VM. SIHTFJS. SUPTEMLtESMOMG VE DYEJS 
OVLVRESMOSQYF. TBTTtESMOSQYE. NAYEtS, NX* DEERES FT 
AVItOlL CAITOM. SVMEL U> tD O) lN C\ 

ABCE^TOM. OAfTO M- FRAE DA. MTMEL CCClofX) C. 

CMntcAgw.Am cc d.m>« cTSISS 

CCClpiQ OCCl.KX> PCcI-OQ C CcT55l> clt Tap i coclaoo gccIogo ooclooo 
CtX ' Im OCl'Lxu CtTf.OiJ POMJOD 

TmOMPOQVE NAVA LED. FlUEDAD. POPLOM. nOMANOM DONA^ 
0AFTIY08. CABTALTNTENSEI^ EXCRNVOS. DYXET. ANTE. CVB0M 
FRIMuSQVE. CONSOL I)E, SIUELEIS. CLAfiEQYE l' A RT A( T NIRX5E0M 
TRI05TFAYET* EAROIL ItEItOM. ERCO. S. F. Q. R. £1, IIAST R, OOLYJJNAM. p. 

In nioit) mchitm orthograph}'. 

’;. m . E L1 vs M - F <' ( >S. A D Vfiusvs. £ A riTHA G IN JEN'S r *s 
] N, SE-CILIA* KKM. ( l ERENS. EGESTANt)$, tiOGNATOS 
Pi ROM ANT ATlCTfSSIMA OBSTDIOKE EX EMIT 

LEGIONES. CAKTHAGIMENSESL OMSES UAXIMrS YF 

maoistkati-s km:i'iiam ,s bku.tw xw i els 

Tills. H-TV<;EKV\T. HACELLAM MUSMTAM VHBFU 
J'VCSASDO. CEPIT. IXQVE. EODEM, HAGISTR VTV IToV 

««r- nm" 

RT1MTGJSQVE CLASSLSQVK, NAVALES PE I MVS nifvi 

“5S { ™ lx. cFJigm Sa batow 

OOP^CAHTHAr.v.p«^ OT Pi ^ AS<JTE BVMMAS. 
TATORE C n?^‘v v, r ' BAE SENTE. MAXIMO. DIC- 

\4v. vl- '• ,V ALT0 - MAUI. I'VGXAMIO VJCIT 

OV. rf rVM * S0CIIa SEl’TIliOMEMQTE. 

l.PP tV^IT^ ™ ME,lQVI1 THIHEMJ.avVB. SAVES. XX. 
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A V Et V It C A I T V M. NVMHL II T. M. DOC. 

ARGENT VM. OAFTVM. PRAEDA. NYMMI. C IL C. 
GRA VE CAPTVM. AES. XXL C. M, PON DO. 
TRIYMPHOQVEL NAVALI. PRAEDA. POPVLm BOMANVM. 

ix>x a v nc apti vos. cabtuag in lenses. i ng kn yds 

DYXIT. AX TEL CVEEVM PRHIVSQVE. CONSVL. DE. 
8H A LIS. CLASSEQ. CAKTH AG1N1ENSI VII. TRIVHPHAYIT. 
EARVM. REIiYir. ERGO. S. P. Q, E. EL I FA’S OK COLVM- 
NAM, Pi 

Capitol, 


Itmcrijdiou <m ihr S trevphaguB cf L, Soijno Barbatus, great-grandfather 
of Scipw AfricmuL*. Cormi F,C. 455. u,c. 297. 

CORN ELI VS. LVCIVS. SCIPIQ. BAR BAT VS. GNAIVOD. 
PAT HE 

PPOaXATYS. I’OfiTia VIE. SAPIEXSQVK QYOIYS. FORMA, 
VIBTVTEI. P ARTS YMA 

FV1T. CONSOL. CENSOR. AIDIL1S. QVEL FYIT, APVD. 
VOS. TAVEASTA. CISAVNA 

SAMNIO. CEPIT. SYDIGIT 03INE. LOVCAXA. OPSiDESQV- 
ABDOVCIT. 

FsUitfan. 


On the Umb of LncuU ScipiOy $0:v of St* Burbot ELJJ. G./)Wif [ r , (A 
b. c. 259. 

HON C. OLNO. FLOmViLK CONSENTI0XT. U 
DYONORO. OPTVMO. FV1SE. VI HO 
LVOIOM. SC I PI ONE. F1LIOS. BARBA TL 
CONSOL, CENSOR. AIDILIS. II1C- FVET, A. 

HEC, CEFJT. CORSICA. ALERIAQYE. VRBE 
DEDET. TEMPEST AT LB VS. AIDE, MERETn 

According to the Auguitan artbctgrapby. 

HVNG VN VM. PLYRI.MI. CQNSEXTIVNT ROUTE 
BONORVM OPTIirVM. FVJSSEL VIEVM 
LVCIVM. SCLPIONEM. FJUVa BAHBATL 
CONSVL CENSOR. TEDILF& DIG. FYIT, 

MIC, CEP IT COESICAM. ALEEIAMQVEVHRESl 
DEBIT TEMPBSTATIBVS. ilCDEM. M EE ITU 
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Epitaph of Syphax, king of Numidia, t cho teas brought to Italy by Seipio 
Africanus, to grace his triumph, B.C. 203. 

SYPHAX. XYMIDIAE BEX. 

A. SC. PIONE AFBC. IVR. BEL. CAVSA. 

BOM. IN. BIVMPH. SYMORNY. 

CAITIVS. PEBDVCTV8. 

INTIBVBTIXO. TERRI. RELEGATV. 
SYAMQSEBVIT-V-IXAXIREVOL 
SVPREM. B. CLAYS IT 
ETATIS, ANN. XLYI1I. M. VI. B. XI 
CAPTFVITS. V. OBRVT 
P. C. SCPIO. CONDITOSEPVL. 

0 

It may bo written at length in the following manner: 

SYPIIAX. XYMIDIAE. REX. 

A. SCI PIONE. AFRICANO. IVR1& BELLI. CAVSA. 
ROMAM. IN TRIYMP1IVM. SVYM. ORNANDYM. 
CAPTIW8 PERDVCTYS 
IN. TIBVRTINORYM. TERRIS. RELEGATYS 
SVAMQVE. SERVITVTEM. IN. AMMO. REVOLVENS. 
SYPREMAM. DIEM. CLAYSIT. 

ASTATI3. ANNO. XLVIII. MEXSE VI. DIE XI 
CAPTIYITATIS. YI. OBRVTVS 
P. C. SCIPIONE. CONDITORE SEPULCBL 

Vatican. 


Epitaph on the tomb of C. Poblicius Bitndus. According to Burton he 
teas probably grandson of the C. Pobl. Bibtdus, who teas tribune in V.C. 544. 
This tcouldjix the date of the monument about 030 U.C., 123 B.C. 

C. rOBLICIO. L. F. BIBVLO. AED. PL. HONORIS 
VIRTVTISQVE. CAYSSA. SENATVS 
COXSVLTO. POPVL IQ YE. IVSSY. LOC\s 
MONVMENTO. QVO. IPSE POSTERIQYE 
El VS. INFERRENTYR. PVBLICE. DATVS. EST. 

At the foot of the Capitalise Hill. 


Inscription of Augustus, on his restoration of the Agua Julia, n.C. 34. 

IMP. CAESAR DlVl. IYLl. F. AVGVSTVS. 
PONTIFEX MAX I MVS. COS. XII. 

TKIBVMC. POTEST. XIX. IMP. XIIlf. 

RIYOS. AQVARVM. OMNIYM. REFECIT. 

On the Porta St. ls>rruZ/>. Borne, 
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On ffie <1 rch of A.R HJ. 

s E N \ T VS. POTVLYSQY E, BOM A N V5 
DIXQ TITO, DI¥L YESPASUUJ- F. 

YESTASIASO. AYGYSTO. 

,[ Holier inaripUm mppoiot to to » ten m tto tttf M* ;f tl» «**■ 
nil- TITO C A MSA KI. 1)1 Y T. VESTAS IA N i . I- . 
VTSP.ASliKO. AVG. TONTIFIOI. MAXHlu 
TIILB. TOT. X. IMF, XVIL CQ& A III, P. i, 

rmciPl sva s. t. q. 

nYOD TEAECEPTIS. TATE IS. COXSILILSQY E. FI. 
VVSPiCim GEN'TEM, 1VDAEOBYM. EpMVlT. El, 
Si nSoLtm 0KNIBV3. ante. SB 
.y V j ■ | tivra EEGlBYS. GENTlBYSQV E. A\ T. PBA S11 1 A 
PETIT AM. AVT, OmmO. IXTENTATAM* DELEV IT, 

Ow iho column of lYrtjhdJi, a.Tk 11 j>. 

SEKATVS, POFVLVSQVE- BOMANYS. 
rvil'. CAES- I>IVJ- KEEVAE, F. 

TRAIAXO. AVG. GEBM. DACLCU FO^T 

MAXIMO. TBIB. POT. XXII. IMP' «■ ' 

‘ii i 'ivi 11 \Ti \ \DYM. OV ABTAt. AL LI n 1H Ms 
MOKa HT. ixxrre. TANTIS. OPEMBV3. SIT’. EGESTV8. 

On tht arch of Sswrst* a.u. 205 , 

., T „ nvF e LVCiO, 0EP1THIO, SI. FIL. SEVEKO. TIO. 
rEra^'ACI ATG. PATRI. PATBlAE. PAHTHICO. ABA- 

IOTE3T* SI. Dtl - X * L ^ axtOXIXO. AVG. PIO- 

pottst/vi. cos. prooos, p r. 
^mrS^Ri^mTASt mrEBivMOva. to- 

SEX AT VS TOTVLVBQY h. EOMAHY S. 

k-siLiaiuiCiWt 1 PHlMCiriBVfi lbllOCtl t 111 ■•■J 

.. ^ rtcrJ; * «* - *«, •* 
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On the arch of QalUtnus. a.u. 2rjQ, 

galllexo. clbmextjss mo* princjpl 

CVI7S< J XVI OTA, YIRTV& 

SOLA. PJETATE. iSVPERATA, EST. 

ET. SALOKIKAR SANCTJSSIMAE A VG 
M. AYBELTVa VICTOR, 
DEDICATISSmvs. 

N VM1X r. MAIEST ATI QVE 
EOBVM. 


t hi the, (u-dr of Constant* m, erected an his victory ot$r Mvmmtimt 

A.l>. 312. 

IMP, OABSL FU CONST AX T1X0. MAXIMO 
P- P- AVGVSTa S. P. Q, B. 

QVOIX INSTINCT V. DIVDOTATISl MENTIS. 

MAGXlTVDIMl CVM EXERCITV. SVO 
JAM. BE. TVRAXXG. QYAM. BE. OMNI El VS 
PACT I ONE. VXO. TEMPORE. .1 VST IS. 

REM PrULlC AM. VLTVS. EST. ARMI& 
ARCVM. TBlVMPHia ENSIGKEM* DICAVIT 


Epitaphs, 

M. APRJ VS. RIOMEDES 
SIBI, SVJS, MEMORIAE. 

M AGISTER. PAG. A VG. FELIC. SVRVRR 

Pompeii, 


M. ALLEKX LVCCKX LI BELLAE. PATIO, AERI1I 
wS™*™ OVIXQ. ET. M. ALLEIO. LIHELLAE. F. 

viiiTi'Hw XV1[ - wwva moxvmknti 

^CFHDOS ^ ' ALLE!A ' lr ’ *’• DEdMUiA. SA. 

' 'TAOIEKDVM, CYRAV1T, VIEO. KT 
i* I uKX 

Jtmpett, 
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NAEV0LE1A. 1. LIU TYCHE. SiUI. ET 
a MYXATIQ. FAVSTa AVG. ET. PAGANO. 

CVL DECVHIOXES. CONS E NS V. POPVII 

BISELLIYM. OB. MERITA El VS, DECK EVEEVNT 

HOC. MONJMENTVM. KAEVOLEIA TYCHE. 11 BERT JS. 

svm 

UBERTABVSQ. El’. G MTOATL FAVSTI. VIVA. FECIT. 

Pompeii. 


M. FOfiC. m. F. 

EX. DEG DKCEETO, 

IN. FROKTEM, F, XXV. 

IN. AGRO. FED. XXV. PomjxU. 


IV LI A. ALiMXVLA 
H1C. IACEO 

INFELICIS PATRIS INFEttX FUGLES 
DEAF AVENTIAE. &ACEEDOS 
EXORAKE PATRIS- NEC EM. NON, FOTV1 
MALE. MORI. IN. FAT IS. ILLE. SEAT 
VI XL AX NOS, XXIII 

I know of no human oompotdtioiL so affecting m this, not' a 
history of deeper intereut. ''— lip cm. 


D, 1L 

BASVMIAF SGTERlDI. LI 
BERTAE. OPT! MAE. ET, CON 
I V<;!, SA X C. TISS1M AF BENE 
HER. FKC. L. DASVMlVa CAL 
LISTVS. CVM. QYA. VIX AN 
XXXV. SINE. VLf jA, QYE 
BELLA, 01 TAX'S, VT. IPSA 

SEW. POTIVa syferstes, FV. 
1SSET. QYAM. SE, S1BL SVPER 
ST ITEM. 11 EL IQ V \ SS ET. 

0/t a ripjM f» the British 
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DUE MANJBVS 
CLAVBIAH PISTES. 

PRIMVa CONTVGI 
OPTVHAE. SASCTAE 
FI 1 . PFAE. BENE JlER IT AE 

X C ) X. AEQYOU PARCAF STATVJ ST [ S. 3TAM l X A. Y7 T \ 1 ] 
TAM, BENE. COMPOS ITGS. POT VI ST IS.. SEDE, TENERE 
AMISSA. EBT. CONiVNX CVIf. EGO. ET. IPSE. MOROli. 

SI. FELIX, ESSEM. PISTIL ME A, VIVEKE. DEBVIT 
TKISTJA, COXTIGBlim QVL AMJSSO. CONIV&E, \ I VO 
XIL, EST, TAM. MISEEVM. QVASL 1OTAJJ, FERDEKE 
VITA At. 

NEC. VITAE. JffAflCL BVRA. PEKEGISTlS. OKVDELIA 
PENS A. SOROEBS. 

RVPTAQVE, DEFICIVXT. IN. PRIMO. KVNESE. FVSI 
0, MAILS. INI VST AE, TER. DENOS. DARE, 3IVNVS. IN. 
AN NOS 

DB KIT' \ d G11A V l Yd FAT V M, S I( A PR ESS [ T. EG EST AS. 
DVM. VITAAL TVLEKO PRIM VS- FISTES, LVG E \ t 'i >\] V- 

ami. 

Galleria LarpUlaria, Rif tog ri r 


IX M. 

OTTEPIAE, 2MVRNAE. CONTVG. 15. M Q, y. A \V XVI 
M. VIII. a SALVIVS, AMASGASTVSL FECIT- ET S1SI ET 
SYJS. H)5TERISQVK KOlfVM 
MH\ IAGEO IS*FELIX SMYRNA. PVELLA. TEXEBRIS 
OVAL AS SOS. AEI'ATIS, AGES'S. SEX. ET. DECEWENBl- 
BVS. GOTO 

AMISL LV< EM, AS IMAM, ET. RAPVERVNT FATA ISIOVA. 
FASTI OR VT PKOBIOB SEJEVATIOR VELA MARITO * 
IE PKEFOR HOC, QVI BE LEG Ed SI IT ETAS It ABET VELA 

Loam 

8ia SIMILE TITVLVM .TIS NON SCRIBERET OSSIS 

DISF EDENS DIG Z4TYILVA_E ITERVM TERET 

IN... 


Gtilhrin Lajtidaria* Vttiuvi.i. 
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VITKIA* PUKYSE. VlXIT. TERSEKQiL AWSOS 
( AEA MX I SVBITO FATALE. SAFINA 

FLultENTEM. VITA. SY8TVIJT. ATI? A, IMEri 
Of. TVMVMX NVXC. BVM. CIXERES. 3IMYL. NAMQYE. 
3ACRATI 

FES MATKB*L GAR AM. SVNT. POSITIVE, MET 

HVnS PIVS 3AEPE1 COLIT. FKATEK- COXIYXXQVE. 


PYELLAF 

ATOVE OF1TVM. KOSTRVM. FLETIRVS. YSQYE. EVGENI 
l>] MANES, MB. VN'VM. KETINETE. VT. YiYEUE L03SIXT 
QVOSw SEMPER. OOLYI, VIVA. LTBENTE, ANIMO 
Vi'. $I\T. QVL CINE RES. NOSTROS. BENI], FLORIBVS. 


SEIfTI 

SAEPE. URNEN l 1 . 


DICAT. SIT. MLBI. TERRA- LEVIS 

(JoZ&tmi Lty/irfaria. Vatican^ 


V S1 BIST IAN IX5CK11T IONS. 


A- Christian iuaoriptioiw form u portion of Roman inscriptions, 
Ulng conbamporwoeotts and in the same langnagt), we Lave thought 
fit to Introduce hero a. short notice of them. 

Christ Lm inscriptions form a separate class, i bey are all funerpu , 
ami Lire for the most part found in the catacombs, or subterranean 
cemeteries* of the early Christiana in Rome. They arc character* 


• Tlrt word cemetery is derived tom “ n deeping placed henco 

it* WulhlL formula: 111 iliu OhrWfca rpitapl.^ "dormit in I*®.' '***** 
PMM; -deiraUiD LUpidiV' Ihe ^ P 1 " 1 '* ^ ^ Aor^v 

Iho .kephw ebamKr el Amdi*- The l,™ ™ (o ^ 

t, 'H antwi cemeteries at a numb later f rial The practice of ^ t™® 

... tho csirlv Ohriatteas wm eviikutly derived fmra ibc don-uii ou f / 

UiuviL u« dead in excavated Mpokl™ m and tlms may Have Wn J^pted by hie 
Lriy A wish eaevwte, Tie Homan Jcmi luul « very airly emwMib «f tbcir «*n. 
iu 1b, I Monte Verde, contiguous te their pl»co of ni tlM J Ij*®j* TOn ™ C , ' rt f 

u f Jtome. TIlifl siibternmmu mode of sepulture is undoubtedly of Egyptian origin. 
IL Ls nTWHiliT , uppo»l that the eady ChrLdans u*-d for ttnur burial pbera the 
cxramtiou* made by the Eotcans far procuring stone nnd «merit for building 
I mu. rr. nurnu view. Eoccnl geological obacrmtiDuii on tfae wtt 

if the AgTo-Eonmuo biro shown that the -urfoco of the 'f 

volcaain Sh of different natanea mid ^ The «*M«t of the ^ny ?1 the tufa 
lith .i.l^ tvws conatiiUtly employed from the agefl in ll.t bmldinga of the 

SS^aS^by the mJivo blo^of the Cke** Maxima, tho odmbnam d tt» 
CMtoL and toe walUof Romulus; the «Md, or tufa gnmobr', wJueii liiougti i 
I'lisjW rousiateacy enough to mteb tlie form given to it by the cion^ilor, «mTwt 
Ik .hcwnorcxlnw bHlinbloeka; and t ha puc&iW, wturh luia I«tti i xtensiiftly 

Linn all f..r MrrtBor «»a„L The tut, IUM.U, n4 tto I™»*» 
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ised by symbols and formula! peculiar to the Christian creed; the 
idea of another life, a life beyond the grave, usually prevails in 
them. 

l’he symbols found in connection with the funereal inscriptions aro 
of three kinds; the larger proportion of these refer to the profession 
of Christianity, its doctrines aud its graces. A second class, of a 
partly secular description, only indicate the trades of the deceased; 
and the remainder represent proper names: thus a lion must be 
read as a proper name, L-o, an ass, Onager, a dragon— 
\C/ Dracontitts. Of the first kind the most usually met with 
yj\ is the monogram of Christ.* The other symbols gene- 
% rally in nse are the ship, the emblem of the church, the 
fish ( 1 * 01 *, containing the initials of I^rot* Xpurros &iov 
Yio? Samp) the emblem of Christ. The palm, the symbol of martyr¬ 
dom. The anchor represented hope in immortality ; the dove, peace ; 
the stag reminded the faithful of the pious aspiration of the 
Psalmist; the horse was the emblem of strength in the faith; the 
hunted hare, of persecution ; the peacock and the phoenix stood for 

signs of the resurrection. Christ as the good jiastor aud the A_Q 

of the Apocalypse were also introduced in the epitaplis. Even 
personages of the pagan mythology were introduced, which the 
Christians employed in a concealed sense, as Orpheus, enchanting the 
wild beast* with the music of his lyre, was the secret symbol of 
C hrist as the civilizer of men leading all nations to the faith. Ulysses,* 
fastened to the mast of his ship, was supposed to present some faint 
resemblance to the crucifixion. 

The most usual written formula are II. It. J. P. hie requicscat in 

were thus alone u*d for building purpewe* by the Roman,, aud tko catacomb* ore 
never found excavated in these. The catacombs were hewn only in the tufa 
grttnolare, and were conoqoently excavated expressly for burials by the eariv 
Christians. The Christian architect* carefully avoided the massive strata of the 
tufa lithoidc, and wo believe it is ascertained that all the known catacombs 
are dnren exclusively along the coarse* of the tufa granolore. With a.ual cure 
these subterranean engineers avoided the layers of puxaokna. which would have 
re ndered tlk. tr work insecure, and iu which no |x nuunent ruck lerub could have 
, «j s «^ueted. Thus we arrive at the curious fact, that in making the cata¬ 
combs the excavators carefully avoided the strata of hanl stone and the strata of 
soft stone, used respectively (hr building aid for mortar, and selected tluit coarre 

ltv“ w“c\ ‘x *** 10 U “ ir ^ uILir Purpose.-Edinhcrgh 

monogram is not of Christian <ri K in. It was probably only adopted by 
the Christians, as it occurs on coins of Probns. who was not a Christian, und in 
inscriptions anterior to Christianity. It was not in received ms- among the Chris- 

uZTl r Um ° 0t P 0,U,t ? ,,Unr * TUe «*"*- *■ - s» ornamental 

device in Egyptian paintings tifUvn centuries before the Christian ire. 
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pace, BONAE. MEMORIAE. The following are also sometimes 
met with; niiima sancta salvo, bibas (vivas) in Christo, and all those 
in which tho name of Christ or the idea of a resurrection are 
expressed : gratia plena j innox et dtilcis, nobilo dccus; Kero, Xcre 
(for tho Greek Xo^x); lux vivas in Deo; pax tecum sit; pndiem 
feminse, quiescas in pace; qni in meum Deum crodidit: recessifc in 
somno pacis; rccorditur illius Dous; Spiritustuus in pace; servus 
Dei fidolis; vivo in a terno; zezes (vivas) pie zezes (pie vivas). 
Tho pagan D. M. was also retained by the Christians in the earlier 
ages. When Christianity was established on securer foundations, im¬ 
precations and anathemas against any person who should \ iolato the 
tombs, were also employed in the inscriptions. These formulas are 
sometimes found—male pereat insepultus; jaceat non resurgat, cum 
.1 uda partem habeat, se qnis sepulchrum hunc violaverit; set rnali- 
dictus et in perpetunm anathemate constrietns. 

In classifying tho Roman inscriptions, M. do Rossi has adopted 
the following divisions: The first comprises those inscriptions only 
which contain some express note of time, and are therefore sus¬ 
ceptible of exact chronological arrangement. 'Hie second comprises 
tho select inscriptions, viz.: first, sacred and historical ones, and 
next those which, either by testimony, by forms, or by symbols, 
illustrate tho doctrines, the worship, or the morals of the Christians. 
The third, the pnrely topographical, assigning each inscription its 
proper place among the ancient localities of Rome. This comprises 
also inscriptions of unknown or uncertain locality, as well as in¬ 
scriptions of spurious origin or doubtful authenticity.* 

In considering the chronological arrangements of Christian in¬ 
scriptions, it is important to keep in view that in the earlier cen¬ 
turies the Christians kept note of time either by tho years of tho 
bishop, or by some of the civil forms which prevailed in tho various 
countries in which they resided. In Romo the common date was 
that of the consular year. The common use of the Christian era 
ns a note of time began, as is well known, later than tho sixth cen¬ 
tury, at which M. do Rossi’s series terminates. In M. de Rossi’s 
collect ion one inscription bears date from tho year 107 a.d., and 
another from 111. Of the period from the yeAr 204, in which the 
next inscription with u date occurs, till the peace of the church in 
312, twenty-eight dated inscriptions have been found; after the 
peace of the church the number of dated inscriptions increases 
rapidly. Between the accession of Constantine and the close of the 
fourth century, his collection contains 450 dated inscriptions, and 
the fifth century presents about the same number; but in the sixth, 
• Rlinhurgli Review, CXX. 
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tho number again declines, that century producing little more 
than 200. 

In those cases where no note of time is marked, M. de Rossi has 
availed himself of other chronological indications and tests, founded 
on tho language, on the style, on the names, and on the material 
execution of the inscription, in determining the date. Out of the 
11,000 extant Roman inscriptions anterior to the seventh century, 
M. de Rossi finds chronological evidence of tho date of no fewer 
than 1374. 

One of tho leading peculiarities of these inscriptions is the frequent 
disregard of the usual rules of grammar, and the tendency to the 
corruption of words, as “ cum uxorem suam,” “ cum quern,” ** pro 
caritatem,” “santa" for “sancta,” “sexes” for “sexies,” “posuote" 
for “ posuit," ** iscribit ” for M scribit.” We find ulso the cockney 
aspirato and its contrary anticipated in their inscriptions; as 
Hossa (ossa), Hordixe, IIoctobres, IIkterxa, and oc for hoc, ic 
for hie. The letters also of these inscriptions are usually very 
irregular. They are from half an inch to four inches in height, 
coloured in tho incision with a pigment resembling Venetian red. 
The sense, too, of the inscriptions is not always very obvious. An 
extreme simplicity of language and sentiment is the prevailing 
characteristic of tho earlier inscriptions. But on tho other hand, 
exaggerated examples of Urn opposite style are occasionally met 
with. 

Another peculiarity in these Christian inscriptions is tho disuse 
of tho three names usually assumed by tho Romans. M. do Rossi 
has gi'on twenty inscriptions with the names complete, prior to 
Constantine. Of these, no fewer than seventeen have prenomina, 
whereas after Constantine prenomina may bo said entirely to dis¬ 
appear. The gentile namo was displaced by new forms terminating 
iu ttfitu, as Lactantantius, Crescentius. The names of the fourth, 
fifth, and later centuries are usually fanciful appellations, os jrumy, 
cAjrw, ayainj, Decentia, Frudentia, Dignitas, Idonitas, Renatus, Ro- 
demptus, 1 rojectus; or self-abasing appellations, as Stercorius, Con* 
tumeliosus. Compound names are also found, Dens dedit, Servus 
Dei. Adeodatnx, Quod Deus vulfc In general, tho Christians took the 
names of their Haints, sometimes they retained their pagan names, 
such as Afrodiaius, Mcrcurius. They assumed also tho names of 
animals, ns Loo, Onager, Ursa, Ursula. 

At tho dato of the discovery* of the Roman catacombs, the whole 
laxly of known Christian inscriptions collected from nil jiorts of 
Italy, fell far short of a thousand in ntimbor. Of these, too, not a 
single one was of subterranean origin, and not dated earlier than 
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553 a.d. At present the Christian inscriptions of Rome alone, and 
anterior to tho sixth century, considerably exceed 11,000. 'lhey 
have been carefully removed from the cemeteries, and are now 
classified by Cavalier do Rossi, previous to their being fixed in the 
walls of the Christian museum, recently formed by order of Pius IX., 
in the Lateran Palace. A largo number of these inscriptions 
are also inserted in tho walls of tho Galleria Lapidaria in the 
Vatican. 


SIGLA; OB, CUBIST 

A. ave, amma, aulus, Ac. 

A. B. M. animoe beuo merenti. 

A. D. anima dulcls. 

B. F. bonne femimo, bonne fidei. 

B. M. bene merenti. 

BVS. V. bonus vir. 

CL. F. clarissima fcmina, vel filia. 

C. R. corpus roquiescit, vd ro- 

positum. 

D. dopositus, dormit, dulcis, Ac. 
D. B. Q. dulcis bene qniescas l 
D. D. S. decesait de weculo. 

D. 1. P. decessit in pace. 

DM. Dominus. 

DPS. depositus, depositio. 

II. R. I. P. hie roquiescit in pace 

IN. D. in Deo, indictione. 

IN. P. D. in paco Domini. 

IN. X. in Christo. 

M. monumentum, memoria, 

tyr. 


[AN ABBBKVIATIONS. 

P. pax, ponendus, posuit. 

P. M. plus, minus. 

PI’S, probus. 

P. Z. pie aezes. 

Q. quiescat. 

Q. FV. AP. N. qui fait apnd nos 

I 

R. recossit, requiescit. 

R. I. PA. requiescat in pace. 

S. salve, spiritus, suns. 

I SAC. VG. sacra virgo. 

S. I. D. spiritus in Deo. 

SC. M. sancta? memorial. 

S. T. T. C. sit tibi testis cadum. 

0. fruoivra, defuncta. 

TT. titulum. 

V. vixit, virgo, vivas. 

V. B. vir bonus. 

V. C. vir elnrissiiuus. 

VV. F. vive felix. 

V. S. vale, salve. 

V. X. vivas charissime. 

X. Christus, decem. 

Z. Zescs, Z«ro (Jesus). 


N. DEVS, nobile decus. 
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EXAMPLES OF CHRISTIAN INSCRIPTIONS OK 
DIFFERENT PERIODS. 

DJI. 

P. L1BEB30 VICXIT 
AN I N. II MENSES N. m 
1>1ES N. YTII. R_ ANiaO 
FAYSTO ET VIETO GAL I/O 
CDS& 

Publius Llberio lived two years, three months, and eight days. 
Anicius FausEoR and Yiriue Gallos being consuls. a.r\ 102 , 


SERVILIA. ANNOEYM, XII i 

fis* et egl, cosa 

Servility aged thirteen, dk-d in the conflate of Piso Bnkmr*. 

A.n. III. 


TEMPORE. ADIEIANL IMPEEATOIf IS. MAEIVS. ADOLES¬ 
CENT DVX 

BHLITYH. QYI SATIS. VIX1T DYM YITAM PEO CHO CVM, 
SANG VINE 

COXSYNSIT, IN. PACE, TANDEM QUIEVIT. BENE MKREX- 
TES GYM 

LACIUMIS. ET. METV. POSYEBYNT. I. D. YI, 

Iti Christ. In. the time of the Empenii* Adrian, Marins, a voutig 
military officer who had lived long enough, when with blood he 
gave op his life For Christ. At length he rested in peace. The ivell- 
desarring set np this with tears and in fear, on the Gth Wfere fho 
ides. a. a 130 . 
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ALEXANDER MORTWS NON EST SED VIVIT SVFER 
ASTRA ET CQRFVS 

IN HOC TVMVLO QYI ESC IT VI TAM EXPLEVIT SVB AA- 
TOMNO IMP 0 

QVTVBI MYLTVM BENE FITH AN TE V EX LEE PBAEYR 
BERET PBOGHATIA 

ODIYM REDDIDIT GENT A ENTM FLECTEN8 VERQ DEO 
SACK l PRAT VJt VS 

AD SVPFLICIA DVCITVRO TEBtPOEA IXFAVSTA QVTBVS 
I NTEK SACRA 

ETVOTA NE IN CAVEBNIS QVEDEM SALYABI FOSSBIVS 
QYID MISEBIVS 

VITA SED QV1D MlSEKlVS IN M0RTE CVH AB A MI CIS 
ET PAEENTTBVS 

SEPELIK1 NEQVE.VNT TANDEM IN COELO CQHV3CAXT 
PARVM VIXIT QYI 
VIXIT IV. X. TEM, 

In Christ Alemuilcr is not dead, but lives byjtmd the stars, 
and his body rests in this tomb. 1 le lived under the Emperor 
Antoninus, who, foreseeing that great benefit would result bom bin 
services, returned evil for good. For, while on his knee*, and about 
to Htcrifice to 1 Ue true God, he was led away to execution. O, sad 
times! in which sacred rites and prayers, even in caverns, afford no 
protection to us. What cam bo mure wretched than such life? and 
what than, such a death? when they could not bo hurled by their 
friends and relations.—At length they sparkle in heaven. Ho has 
scarcely lived who has lived in Christian times, xn, ISO. 

From the cemetery of St . Calliato. 


A V RE LI A DVLrrSSIM.V FILM QVAE 

DE. SAECVLO RECBSSIT VIXIT ANN* XV. ML 1111. 

SEVERO ET QYI NT IN CJQSB. 

Aurelia; our eweetest daughter, who departed from the world. 
£be lived fifteen years and four months. Severnw and Quintinns 
being consuls. a.u. 23 A 
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R. M* 

CYB1CVLV5L AYRELIAE, MABTINAE. CASTJSSIMAE 
ADQYE. HBL 

CmJMAE FEMINAE QVE FECIT, IN. COIVGiO- ANN* 

xxm d* xmi 

BENE MBBENTL qVE YIN1T. ANN* XL. AL XL 1>. XIII- 
DEFOSITIO EIS 

DIE- 111 . NONAS* OCT* XEPOU iANO* ET FACVNl*". CONNS* 
IN PACE* 

To lliu well deserving. 

The chiimlxr of Amelia Martina, iny wife* most thrift and iiiodest, 
who lived En wedlock twenty-three yean* and fourteen days, I'm 
the well-deserving one, who lived forty yeans, eleven months and 
thirteen days* Her burial was on the thiid nones of October. Ne- 
pothmua and IWuudu-? being eo nmk in peace* a-H- 33 cf. 

CfaSeria Laptdvria. Palfacui. 


ROMANO* NEOFITO 
BEXEMEBBNTI QVI VI 
XJT* AN NOS* VIII. DXV. 

HEQVTESCIT IN PACE BX 
FL. CiliATI ANO, A VO* TL ET* 

PBTROXlO PIIOBG. CS, 

To Romanes, the ni-uphyic* tiio well-deserving, who lived eight 
yeans, fifteen days* lie rests in the peace of the Lord- Flavius 
Gmiianus and I Vitro nine Prohuti being consuls. a*i>* 371, 


H1C QYLESC1T AXCJLLA DEI QVE DE 

SVA OMNIO POSSIDIT DOMVM I ST A 

QVEil AMICE TlTIFLEN SifLACIVMQ KEQYlKyXT* 

FRO UVNO VNVM OKA SVROLEM QVE3I SVl'EHJS. 

TITEM REQVISTI ETERXA REQYIEJI FELICITA. 

S* CAVSA MAX BIS IHIX* KHLENBAS OTOBRIS 
tJYOVEBITIXYS ET A BYMTJ AN TIYS ITlr SfMYL QVI ESC IT 
BO* XX* GKATIANO V* ET TEODOSlO* A AGO* 

'Hilly read by M* de Rossi 

Hie quieboit eneiila Dei, qa® de wnis omnibus possidet ihniKim 
in lam. quim ainicsD delimit f*daciiicp(|iLe requmij&L [Vo hue mm 
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out subole, qnam snperstitein reliquhtt. Sterna in requie feHci- 
tfttis causa nmuuLk, XIV. koleudis Octobris, L'ucurhitiurtie et Abniu- 
ibtiitiniB Iiiij: stmtil qiiiuscimti- DP NX Gmliano v et Theodoski 
Angus tis (Consul liras). 

Hero resits a. handmaid of God, wW out of nil her riches now* pos¬ 
sesses buL this one bouse, whom her friends bewail, and seek in vain 
f.ir consolation. Oh pray fur iliis one remaining daughter, whom 
then hast left behind) Thou wilt remain in tho eternal repose of 
hupping^ On the IJ of the Calends of October. Ctiourbitnmifc 
and Abtunduntiiis rest here together. hi the consulship of l.sj r 
Lords Gratian ■ \\) nud Theodosius Emperor*. a.p. SSO. 


PERFETYAM SEDEM N VTlilTOK PuBSfPES USE 
me MERIT VS FIN KM MAG-VIS DEFVNCTE FEK1CL1S 
Hit hLQVILM FELIX HVMIS < 0GEXT1BYS AV VIS 
lilt FGSITV3 PAPAS ANTI M 100 V1XIT AMIS LXX 
DEPOSIT VS DOMINO NOSTRO A KCADlO II ET FL. IEYFlXO 
V VCt SB NON AS NOBEMIL 

Vou, our nursing father, occupy a perpetual scut, being dead, and 
deserving an end of your great dangers. Here happy, you land rest, 
bowed down with yearn. Here lies the tutor Antimio, who lived 
7" yeara* Buried on the nones of November; our Lords Arcadia* 
for the second time, and Flavin k litiiinns being consul*, A.P, 392, 

Galleria Lapkfaria. 


1, l. V \ T A E t I )N LVNX I' ET LON I A Ft.) U VIA l 1 V DO If [ S 
[US MEA DEPONENS BEDIBVS OSSA LOCO 
FALC1TE VOS LACBIMIS DVLOES CVM CONTYGE XATAE 
VIVEXTEMOVE DEO t IEFDITK FLEHE N EFAS 
DP IN PACE ill von oOTOBEIS FHSTO VC. CONSS. 

TV’troniij. a priest"* wife, the type of modesty. In Lib place I lay 
mv liones; spare your teure, dear husband and daughters, and be- 
Ituvc tbs it. it is forbidden to weep for one who lives in God. Hurled 
in peace on the 3rd nones of October, in the consul ate of Ferine, 
a.n. -IT 2+ 


2 n 2 




tot 
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IRENE [N PACE, AKETVSA IN DEO. 

Irene sleeps in pence. ArettiSft eleops in tied. 



Valeria deeps in penile. 


ZOT 1 CYS 311 ' AU DORM! EM AM 
Xoticne laid here to d*H!p, 


DOMJTIANLS AMMA SIMPLEX 
DO 1!.MIT IN PACE. 

lXmiitialmB, n simple mio1 t bleeps in peau>-. 


MCEFORVS VMM A 
DVLClS IN UEFRICJEItlO. 

Nivephnits, a sweet son I, in a place rif ivfiedilficnL 


IX PACE 

A VRELIO. KELP 'I QVi RDtTT CVM 0U1VCE 

AX NOS X. VIII DVLCIS. IN CMVGIO 

BONE MEMO If IE BIX IT. AN NOS. L. V 

BAFT VS ETEIiNE DOM VS. XII KAI, IENYA HI AS. 

In peace 

To Aurelins Felix, who lived with his wife eighteen years in 
sweetest wedlock. f If good memory, IDs Jived fifty'five year*. 
Snatched away eternally on the twelfth km I end of Jaimery. 
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3 *1! 1M IT 1 VS IN I \U 1 E Q VI P( >ST 
H V LTA& AM; VST 1A S FO KTIS51M VS HAItTV1l 
ET. VJXLT. A NX OS PAL XXXVJ11 CONI VO. BTO 
TEttDVLl '1SSIMO BEN Eli KRENT I FECIT, 

ITimitiiiH in peace; a most valiant martyr after many torments. 
Aged SB, Hi* wife- miscd thin to her rWrest well-deserving; 
husband. 


LAN X VS XIT. MART IB 11IC KEQV E ES<' IT. 

SVB DTOrUZtANO PASSVS. 

Laimiiifi. a martyr of ' ’brant, resits here. I lo suffered imder T)hr 
etethin. 


N A RITE A IN PAVE ANiMAHVU IS 
OVJ BIX IT AN NOS XVI. M V 
AX IMA MELEIEA 
TITYLV FACTV 
A PARENTES. 

Niivlra it] peace - a sweet suiil who lived Ifj yems and fi month*; 
a soul sweet an honey: this rpimph wa< made by her |mu-puts. 


SEVERO FILIO DVL 
i 1SSIMO L AV KENT! YS 
PATER HBNEMEEENTI CJVJ Ltl 
XIT ANN. Ill!. ME, VIIL DIES. V. 

AVI KBS IT VS A Li AMI ELIS VII ID VS. 1 AN V A. 

Laurence to his pwcotest won Severn*. boTnii away by «nge]« nu 
the 7th ides mI" .iMuniry. 


MAO VS PVEE JNNOCENS 
ESSE 1A MINT K R IN M X NT IS t QEP 1BTI. 

QV AM ST AVILES TIV1 11AEO VITA ESI' 
i .} \ A M I 1 EI,ET V M £X( ’ [ P ET M A TE 1( EC I. ESIAE U EO'' 
MVNDO KEVERTENTEM COM PR EM A HI: PECTORVM. 
OEM I TVS STRTATVR F LET VS O' VLOI1VM, 

Maeuti (or Marcrw) tin innocent bay. T on have already begun to 
be tim<>ng the innocent ones. How enduring is snob u life to yon ! 
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How gladly will your mother, the church of God, receive you, re¬ 
turning to this worlds Let us restrain our wghs and cense from 
weeping. 

Galleria Lapidarin. 


VAX 

HTO MI1II SEMPER DOLOR ERIT IX AEVO 
ET TVV.M EEXERABILEM BVLTVM LICE AT VlDEUE 
SOPORE 

COXIVXX ALBANAQYE MIETJ SEMPER CASTA PVD3CA 
EELICTYM MB TYO GREMIO QYEKOR, 

QYOD MUTT SANCTVM TE DEDEBAT D1YIKITVS AYTOfi 
EELICTIS TV1S 1ACES IX PACE SOPORE 
MERITA EESYRGIS TEMPORALIS TIBI DATA ItEQYETIQ 
QYEYIXIT AXNIS XLV« MEXV. DIES XIII 
DEPOSIT A IX PACE FECIT PLACYS MABITYS 

Peace 

This grief will always weigh upon me; iuhv ii be granted mo to 
behold io sleep your revered countenance* My wife Album, always 
chaste and inodcr-t, I grieve, deprived of your support, for our 
Divine Author gave you to me as a sacred (boon). You, well- 
deserving one, having left your (relatione), lie in peace—in sleep— 
you will arise—a temporary reel is granted you. She lived 45 
years, 5 months, and lit days. Buried in peace. Planus, her 
husband, made this. 

Galhriii Ixrpidaria* 
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StTii, Ohmu II. . • . 

Smti.OtrnsJ HI. . • • 

Ki«w> .. 

KiWJn IV. 

Ram ms V. . . . . 

tUMcms VI. 

K am tan Vll. 

Rambus VIII- . - • 

Rambus IX. ... • 

(Uniats X. 

UamesoXI. . . . . 

XII- 

R»kw> XIII. 

XXI—TASITR 


SMC'CH • < 

AMVWS-rEIMM . 


1333 


1333 

1319 


11M 

11*4 

11*0 

lire 

mi 

1MI 

IU3 

II3S 


1 U«A 

tons 


1»T 


I1T0 


introduced with hb own in hi* n> 
coed*. 

Scarahs-1 used ss record*. Great pro- 
grrra In the arts of scnljiluro stud 
painting. 

Stranger klruM. who Introduced ntn 
worship. Tcl-ci-Amama their esni- 
Ul. Tombs of this period at Tel- 
tUAnunuu 

Made additions to the great trmple of 
Amun, at Karaak. Restored the 
TonUp of Atnnn. 


Built Ute hyportyla UaU of Karnak; 
commenced Mtsuoculom at Abs-dts; 


tad »; 

dedicated Temple of Amun «t Koot- 
twh (Thebes), III* tomb in the 
valley of the kings. 

Ramrars the Great, styled MUmnn. 
or Amun-roal, Tbs Swostrla of the 
Greeks. A grrat conqueror. Built 
the fUnwtrtUB or palace-temple 
(called Me mm nitnn) at Tlwbeei 
Added to the temples of taxor and 
Hamah, and hail his victories fcolp- 
turod on the walls; erected tbs 
oVUeks at Luxor; competed temple 
at Kuorrnh; erected s colossal statue 
of himself in ltd granite tn the 
Ilnnesrura, and another of limestone 
at Memphis. Completed Memno- 
ninm ami temple of Odrb at 
Abvdos. Tablet of Abydoa on ana 
of the walls of the spsrtnnt, 
sculptured by bis order; made 
Cfsikldcrahle additions to the temple 
cf Ptliali. st Memphis. Bet up a 
tablet commemorative of his vic¬ 
tories on tha rocks near Rrrytw. 

The rock temple of AboosimbeU 
Augustan age of Egypt. 

The exodus, according to Sir 0. Wll- 
klnaon. 

Xot wlmlited to the Tliebun list*. 


Added avenue of Sphinxes to the great 
temple of Karivak 

Called also M tain un ami Amutunal. 
Built tem|de at MnWen-l liaboo. 
A groat conqueror. Art beginning 
to evince decline. 


Three (our werr mi of lUmcses IU. 

Muir additions to ilie temple of 
Karnak. 

Decline of Thebe*. 


1113 
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UAX/MO0K OF AftCHjEUJ.fWr. 


IVXSK 


• *y-i i H, 


WiUclhw.il. flitfwn. 


1513 > 1 

kmc i ■■ j 


Km-ril* 


Ifl S b firing nmiEiMi : Hi Sir (1. Wtl- 

Wfinin. 


XX3L-JWBJU5TITK, 
Strr»iit.sii ...... 


PM 


on 


(hwof •3^'V 


HeWKAp>*h , . , + * 

0 **kos II. . * * . . 

SltC«ltI>J£ II, , . . , , 

Tdu.at L , . . . . . 

tlhkW IIL , . , . , 

Smunwir Ilf, . . . 

TJke_vt., Tumiml (T. , , 


P53 

«6 

!>U 

*Yi 

nil 

HI 


Thu Sltlmhifc . ! ^Ttfiture, ajnl i|ir 
MriHHrpt'fxfy of Solumon. tllE 

flrv- k:rag of Inwirf KifTl'E. El* 
• T UillxL- Eba. T. -ik 5 * on'atom j nhd 
mriirilM bn esfrijitifriw mi We uiit- 
j-l l.. of [Li 1 icr>.i9 Irmpl" 1 of fL.iinjfc.. 
A-Jcmml tV- t.-TTjf.k of J-'iutit m lh- 
bitik 


X XTJI.—TA MTK. 

l l a?Jt-V I , , . „ , 

SkUWOSTI IV. . . . 

IV* r Hj»rr-i , , , 


US 

MS 

tsi 


H32 


xxiv. s\rrr. 

IfcnMli>ii1s , , - . 


T3T 


Tt:t 


XKI’.-FTIIIrtPlAli. 
Sturn, or v 11 r nr K [. . , 

Hu«n»x, 

Siiunn,. or SH i hrJt II. 

ThUWK . . . - . 


1 1* 

T - J 4 

rail 


XXVL-aJUTP. 

JVm^rrK iFHnmm: : :rr^ f) 


Ul 


Xkco Kin 

P<tl»mcTFTa(T4 IL . r , , 594 


Am ie | 


AMkMp . 1.1- - 


ITL 1 ..... 53 ft 


XXVII—PKftSIAV. 

Cumn ,.*.,. hi 


niHciHrirAtm , . . on 

XfrxIu ..... . IJj 


Ibtlfd - 1 I’Sir Wt*. “ SJe Li ii_* .1 

Mb* ^nii»;3r. 


Suit San nf Sc-riptnir. 


rbo TlrtpiV* Of !S?|jHi;rr, ind tb* rtB- 
u-avi.fliry at Hnrkialj, i.!.|,h| cam 
In lit# L-iBrtx nf MnlrnK.E IlalV'iL 

ThrtrtH 


.Vwofrtnj ;tr rtrrfcEp uf III# (irr. t>; 

iiride nAtitkw m (h* irtnpJ.*. In 
Tbrtn, xml Id tlie Lnnplp vl t'lliJJl 

ii Xqpjibh. SH aftiik EMnl 

at KftjrpiSnn in, 

Afrira. nm, CUUtvI^aiVHl bj Ills onion, 

Madr Bibditnou to Ihr Inhililt! «l Kdr- 
nsl(. 

it* Ilc^tlirj, of -Ss*rl [ntorr. rto- tcltool 
of JIpLbifJirlls fluDEUti'iI. Now if.-J- 
found, tn lU> Mvlpdtar#*. 

Ill* liahif m* fh* MiOir- u E|h| ef Lh* 
I i>i kth^S rf Eh-’ I Hill ilvnuljr {rilHl 
l" J .r praj of ■JU.tlfKltolk AnMth 
hSbilr m vmLoiMiL-'>iM iti tb« r™plf 
-f XfUb. JS1 S«hi; rtnrl/d (ntritiV to 
loll 01 SlrmphW- gfifeih. TtwEr*. Pj^ 
UuRonc tUfjpL 

Ills pJmrl rrlpi .if ill ui iisrhi wn* cui 
llmri Ilf llys IVrsrni ron'innf, hi 1 . 
fiSt, 


I’aryf 1 ' Knv)iim<l lif I'rtmbjrHW, 1'h.r 
rmri, 13 m-n 1 ■ nf llgjTpl mlur^L Kivl 

4-nln yt .5 |ijr lb# (Vf» Ixiii 

H» l'tr«lxiH riprUrd insn lijTpl. 

In tk.. xrftiii'l )‘rlf nf 3£m- >, l!w 
Ksj-pllan* wtTf ur.tfi nrdniisS to 
-'I Irjrri lull. Burl ArlJhfviiiii*. Id* 
Urnllwr. nud# ifnt'i'nnir, 























A PFKSMX. 




Djiuktcy. 


A U,f-IL1±M.;» ► . 

.1 ILlAIUIKI , 


'lVi 1L ll'lb- 'Ll EklLlStll 


■iflli 

*03 


S-At ur*. 


!|ie J-j.'J'J.U.lii.i njctlo ErTol Ifd, 

lullM t.y Ll-Jt On ..'ki. 


XUX^ H- „ , ■ - ■ ’ 

>frrbtl*(IO * . . , ■ . 


«i 

131 

13U 


XIVI1L—SAITE. 
Aniii.r.tL j . r * . . 


*LI 


XXIX,—SlliSIHMIASf. 

}IrriU!ilT» , , » 

AlMEWMO , - * . , 

hiukulrli . , ■ ■ 


lua 

;;W 


XXX.—itLiES'SVn-- 

ViilXUfQO. , , ■ ■ 


Ml 


il.T.lrf TjH.nO* , . r t 

Ji H,T*s*raS il . . 


XX XL— 1‘WWl AN. 

flcuca .,».!■ + ( 

•\ra» 

Rlim **■■*»* 

MaATKPOSJAN. 

E'rtiLit' JliuPW ■ ■ « * 

AUKUStt - ■ ■ - ■ 

(Sf,is oF AleiMKln U»e 

i 1 HD LEM FES, no I, AG III,K 
UuPS ur Sfiri , . . ■ 


hnusA^nn ■ ... , 


Kruixra.■ 


jaU 

ml 


1H3 
3U 
XI > 


333 


anp. 


•S-* 

2ii 




333 


Krarmta - 


-’ii 




frilUiHram 


1-0 


KstMwm U, w raiiiron . 


1*6 


fiulfch It, or Lumai-n 



Jii Uia Eiitllb yrar. Ltw EfcxpllafSB re- 
viiLlal a*aiu, anil EtfOOffiLtl In fi 
Lnf aii' i r iwasiliy from llu IVraLic-; 
.\rojrta-uui tonal* k'ir*^. 

]!,-.rntil iL* Juan. Hnwbliii i-Wlnl 

Ifet 


VM'’t Ijh Eire: iirin|,L‘^ ret 


I be JftWUl.il* uf Rinp. I ‘■ ■If *tsd j, 

HJLdl, .. il l]-, L |lr Vlbnr, mid tulJL .L 

IrlBS'i* Ilf lib JHlliLw. E"l»in 
rtulle, I lyfypl. Illi fcirewpbailia lu 
(be Hritiili M SLWutft, fcnbBfJl’ imp- 
|Hised In hr this of Atrifliuler. 

IHFrilM by (Jw IVnlmi. Ha Im of 

til# I'lnrniutiii 


i mnpiral i f Egypt by Al-iAi-Imv u.t. 

asi 


AU’iaUdHa ftm odeil. *t\ 333, lbc 
MJiFtouj 1 re L Earns t rebbLjL 
JHolriuy mai!* pJVrmol tf EftypL jll . 
W3 


Mjmit'd, — 1. Kurydlf E 3. teTMiWr 
ScrapniJis LlkajJ mvi AIiMtHHI 
buHa at Atrmunlrtk 
Mire- AnliKt. tiwisnirncraJ Lii trtflHJ 
Uw lallPpb 'Jf I'S* 01 S0.il l.r Fliiir.irt of 
Ale ianJ? 14 Nlll- UrreoLflf firtmfoL 
Mat. IferenkoJ rsiclrfl of Kiir- 

nils E lUlDiM (mail Iriuflf at C [&JT, 


Vtir, AnllkV 1 , CYm pi-at Ala linens lit 
tf}f>w. irL Kt-li6fT> tKfttil- 
ST-it. L’lnipUr*, A dir-ret: uf llrf JfiM- 
L, frft .-(f ill mptiH ftho IliWriU ituiml 
sir! Up US 1*1* I.L.ninir, 

MW . II sulr.i. T» n !•!• of Ajt -l- 
Jiiiapntlji SIikts* (liJfiitJl iiiiaminl, 
TMCilfik aL Outa [iM'.iCi'I'ii 
M*r,—MA(vp«ra l “ tl‘ lit-a I ra CvfiT ; 
LmUiWTalnE unnll temjw I jt AtLiif 
lit l'bLlir. Smalt temple 1 at UlW 
ef«M, Greek mwnjiUufs m- 
UUlfiiE * l H "llU'-'iS of ElUe ]f irsle ;et 
up at lliltie. 

lllf^l r Ctrti]wbi;7, pl Li-m- Tellsplr 
irWinrl nl ftitilra IjSrifB.illi, 14* 
jh tint !«. 
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iJjTLitty, H'JEtiiwco, blHum. Leptfiu. tvL-uEs. 





A3.FAiM.hfL L . , . , + 

3D4 


BkurjTJTI! . . . . , 



AuxiUiiii II. 



N'l--. 1 JRJJUSCS,43r .VcLtnt, 

if 

+ , 

l^twr. Uii' eliftr - of 



ArLHi.-. 

&] 

- 

&TQl±Mt. tljri ytningur , , 

tr 


Ci-mrATflA 

a 

“ 




■ ■ WiLh tli m-tfbfF, Alfcr. Cleopijri, 
Ij.LhyrH'i r-limd, rl. Itu btn mien, 
nlier Etiiv* jpfttra' lirj^ mil [ht 
nii>|iurarblH mined, 

., Dld^iti r uf lei'll yt if. 

., ftqqi-ftth* tlij IdagJjKiL to tLr ICfrEnJm. 
Slur. C.'l --ipjtFti; r a; - ii -J i*-; n-.Ei.rrt] 

ss r r«iu(« t.r rbnbo* nauijetd. 

Sicul us Yliltcd Jjcir|i1- 

-■ Will] OoBfuTn*. !m s»ifiF *Ui. 

IVni pie of Hi!M j M 4 H|ilei*d- T=SP|j4 
of Ehii A! ['uil.e J.-I1U. :i in.-d. 

■Mar, Chopotr* alt4h 

.. Aloise, Aril | bun n Jill (VwietS. tier 

f.lll, Itj? J, Op-EHT. BOtlt tOJEipl-r. |1 
Jltrowntlii* {Ejiitinl). 
rjE_. pt E*-o.n3in 4 ttamuidi proVLuce, 


JLP. 


3±j 

aT'i 

ufa 


KVK?ms 


. ISUy 


J'” Vt-J( cf JuirUn Cu Egypt; amt Aftnlu ajj„ 

SSJl J'dtacifi of AN-a.liwins Try EJtSCleti ill, 

r’l'H-KJlii^Jflcy^ 111 On- Mm ..rC.,n-.r_iiiLii^ ■ AtliaiUiMJJ; Aria. 
IjL-cL i,I f l^-ciJc.l in ■ Jr T tfnrt5uo of Hjc temple i.fiieraplt 
LitOnUint of iicyjpt by Ajuroii, 


TABLE Ob" Gli ML-iK A^'D HuMAN AftTfSTS. 


Tiie following list mnJ thins of eniltiem artiste ul AucjiuL Greece »u,i itdv 

luid fcpiJii taken jroiit Jiillui Silk's Dictkmjny of tha Anirtu of Aufc5r]iiity. 


O^niji. B.C. 

Xmkh tif AnJifc, Ac. 

{.tatjnpomtry EvtuUn. 


1 Oil.iSij* , i!’ Atbnu, smith tif r>3r. l 

EisrLerr 1. dimm-M 31 k urt of irthiiiNit 

MW LL.4.H Ilf OnriiUK AlhJ hti <Lutf$fer f« T ,. 

I'm [Ji.ikr f'In>i■ r-d-H. 
l J iklt:n.-|--H tli" HtjJplUB.w Unintbe* lie' Abrlm- 
Ui An. lhwih [ttbilli^ iq ituti litr. TL- I t f (ft , 

3. mjinriir:- are Antftt. CrmUj L .1 SIc-I'mii, an | 
'-‘iiirta* tif .Simkm. 

A nlUvi ibu CutrLnUilah, ami IVpi- u, . .1,,. 

SiCJiirjI jin, eirnd^i U|r nil of piLi inf. 

(.Tlif preclMi ibu^ of tlm Muvt UcOuira 

uiMVjtnfU.) 

Ipbllin uf I'll, nml 1 [.-.-ilfi-ir.* 
fl [‘l-m n eiUlil hlnire iil h-m- 
|iLiq JLPuC'o 


i. 


t.C At>»lll 11:1-1 Tvriml iWWlrti Chirr*! |>]ito „r 
t weMis,. iM apcJiilKt, ami THrtrlr* ami 
1 Mc4orn* [_ m. ti-> i-i' ]i]kdC£h. Jii & rnrbi-r 
l««T fe.rtid Uri^nra L, * n of Cbrndptiro, 
lirtnuui I, nr in| [„ hkIum ct 

EJn-^lBBt, 


l.'-.ifri-lmi uf Ktl* U firtnrliHjj in 
n:rji-i|Ei(r. TIb etn of M*? 
I Hjtnptail* l.-jilru. 


VI. X 
*VIJI + 


fM 

™ Swn]y before rhti tUu* Btdnreh&i. H»- miiritrr 
In .V»l.v 


I-UiETW IrtLlil. 

I Vo ML Iuji am| vets- 1 1'in. 
ui>3i»f.4 it uw- nijidptf 
B44him._ 
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OJfmp. 

flJJ. 

Nan:.. i oT Aj(a«. fci'. 

AlV. 

BiU 

Olnueai 1. uiL ti.U Eke eoldifl off Eton 

isis. 

6W 

Kjarlielr 11. rtthl Kupraunmci, CoriBEblftli m 
iJcSkru, ticirae IlWrif hft, In Italy. 

SjtX. 

«b« 

fle .jibiUD tQ.' r llh> (VirtiithtiLi. □iHixbbei. 

XSJtV. 

44U ' 

JllUi 1. f Oil. * appeari hs A SttLlplCT. 

XL.Cl. 

ill 

Jl'ifriBdt*, UK CtlUn, jmaiiUcif* ucutpUu 0 

\LVilL 

En> 

MiiwrdHP K line Klruritui, Ebe Efttliri Cil 
jporos, 1 kojIdc< ejnbveuE bj an enpni'cr of 
fiMbMa mw«. 

U 


Iiljiipbl ai'-d Si fllk Htlm af Crttr, 
ft-rftt ceralii-iic-’ In KBlplllTbtg; uuri>i*. 
AlhMit lIlIb ]-rri'>.L ktiOTLain’il ab<.. Alitlier - 
IUC.4 nr Vrelii nelsl et CtihA BjHi of San* 

aibl liiil-jJ Ui tbe Allif JiLm. 

LUL 


■a ++ ■■ ** 

UV. 

5$-t 

AriiEwlt*, Ube ■ yduoUfl, Bimtkliw. 

LV. 

ir.b L 

1\:3H iJiLj, prill uliljof Agrlg--rtiL'iUu, ftvlirll>bv>. 

LYI1L 

i*3 

T'-tla-ai bihI A iwtln ptaku tlw ilil HW <‘t the 
ItrJShri Apnilia 

Al«ul tbb- rilin' Bflfuiah.ii al« (hipoltM ami 
A1 lii-p,!«of CtikUi and 1'lMwdf* ibe 1 jiLuriirii. 
KidpuifHi li;iita^, Ihrjdlilmuil MiAo.*:! 
of IjUmuu, kCUluiieri 5 nlt-1 TlmKlorni IL. 

Hut SnBr Ijii, ftp euipav^r. 

US. 

Hi 

S/*lrM(Uh1 CbuftBi. 11 rtniniLiit'taliiiTU-, 

flinuLb ptfibiWy ftt> iut ibti pi-rknL 

Ut. 

BIB 

BftEbj'iilr-; ■!:* Itipikf-iLaji. n r-Lulliary, ftihl S[iLe> 
ilunu, an nrcUaKl wf ij-nrI jlLIs. Srtiri»' 1 i. 
AUilit Lt.!* lime AnliataM^ CftJkn^ona, Au- 
ttioaiteiifim. ami l^ulniu, ftitklL-cl*, lay 11 k- 
... i 1 lltft TrarpSe of JtlpiWr LHym 

plwfti \thrdJL 


CoEeiepurary Evetile. 


Cfeariot IwX% citiOiKdiwl at 
tJtjrniji£i r 


Ae® oF Satan. 


IVilyerMi), qjTMtt «f &USU* 

I*.-iaCTfttKM arllTfri KAuIVl-gSI 

(wWif It Albris-t. 


LXL 

IJtoPt, 

lxit. 

LJtVI. 


P-lb 

4:rj 

S2B, 

: 5l< 


d-metra. i SkjOO, Hw * Li L nary 

Drin ju 1...( CnXuiLi, .-LaLCLU-J', Cl.juii.Ji u. 

A hlatil- 
ffimr*. 


p;-•' ..L • - ■ r 6UjlU.fr. trufc -. 
AnncbbP * Tfctnc Ln List' UtMb!ile 


Hie rjiLsbrtfiJIftEL have bis plftf* 
eihtliiti-i.l',, 


.V-j L iillii Wisi^f a charts in af thr 

i lf! nrj of Clirostlw ii• * bt OLjrnn |*U, Uhl *Jh>qi. 

the HM riUM.i'bJtf* it TKtorT Amilwd 

l:J- TjUUnJSlllrili 

i 4 JI 0 L Ilf (3iry*rtlwnLi and UntclW.hi 

..f Argue. Uhl iiSfUiwi the Lacniftmtffllan, 
li-jUri-.il a# *UllUirna. 


LWiL X 


SH 


LXVilJ, 6M 


I.XJT- &IMI 


Amplua*Li.-S Wo: .ULtlAry, HWXr* me filturr u I 
«. U&ik**, AiUMwr mh*wi sLit«e» of llarnw- 
ibuh nini ArljiUjjpHU'.in. Altatwkl 11 ■ J-nii lulu 
lituLltM (’jjucIhIh L, lnjtfa uf Sfcjoti, lirtlf i«h 
h bUitiMihji. Tbl* w*» line =uCf »b»«f I'lf 
itrtbas- .jf Itltef luiilv 


HktflM and 1 Si 1 jirtb of AiJ.iri', Ui'MMiliiniiji 
and SsJ.ie uf NjutpacEu-., 11. nf 

CMii *nd Aiwatlftli* Ir Bj»tiri*b as SLitnj- j 
rh. Aplnnpiiu t "E ri-A-'u, fiibrl ' T S'.,rv- 
bsarc* Mid Affafetifa. nf-rtl^i ll* «rt or 
|*3cPiiij;. SI Lin A ut Ithrgltuu. ilw JbitliMT, 


iVirinlih' eijwlkwl EKiffl 
A E brni. 

rhrj'nkJrttt iJualrm Ilia ftfbt 
prize a* a dratnatk I»*l 


Aiidijl'u pft’odiut'i-* bu fit'll. 
MpiSHi 
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HANDBOOK OK ARCHEOLOGY 


Utymp. 

MJC. 

* 

Name* of Aribts, Ac 

I.XXI. 4. 

m 

rirmophUn* L and Gorgaam practise the art* of 
painting «n< m»wing plMtVr caei* at Beat.. 

I.XXII. 

*92 

Stood a*, statuary, flourish' *. 

- X 

*»a 

.. 

LX X Ill. 

4M 

GlaocU* of .Leins, statuary, flourwbea. Pytha- 
KOTO* L of llbegium. begin* to exrrrier the 
art of atatuary. About this time Piuumaa 

U born. 

LXX1V. 

4W 

Aacanw, tbe Thrban. form* for tbe Thessalians 
a statue of Jnpltrr oet of tbe spoil* of tbe 
Pbodans. Amyclam*, Ptyllw, and Cblonia 
prepare srrsrml nUtne* out of tbe spoils taken 
from tbe Tbnaalian* by tbe Pbodam, whir li 



are dedicated by tbe latter at ffeinhl. Arts- 
Uanedo U also engaged in tbia undertaking. 

LXXV. 


Synnuo of .Lfibta. *tatnary, flourbhe*. ArMo- 
medes and Socrates* two Tbe boo statuaries. 
Boorish. Crttia* NeduU nuke* atatooa of 
Ilarmodiu* and ArWog. lion, which are al¬ 
most Immediately erected. 

LXXV1. 

*;« 

Anaxagoras of .Kgiua make* a statue of Jupi¬ 
ter at tbe request of wvrral state* of Greece, 
which portictoaisd in tbe victory over Xer¬ 
xes at Salami*. IHonvaius 1. and Oiancut 
of Argo., and Sltno of Agin*. flourish. 

Htpt»d*inu». sn architect of HUetoe, furtific* 
tlie Petrs* tw at AUwna. 

LXXVII. 


. 

LXXV ILL 

«e» 

Onalas of .Lglna and 4'alami* make a chariot 
in honour of Hieiw, lately deceased, which i* 
afterwards dedicated at Olympia. Tbcif ©on- 
tempnrtm irr Agrlada* of Argo*, Hegiaa 
of Athena, CaUilelca. Calynthu*. llsppia*. St- 
phronuen*. and I'a-ltelc* 1. Ap-tadaa and 
llippU* here mentioned were Instructor* of 

LXXIX. 

4M 

Itmooplilla* 11. of Ilimera, and Sam of Tha- 
wo, flourish a* painter*. 

l.XXX 

460 

Saatrattt* 1.. statuary; Vico I. of Athens, ala- 
tnary ami painter; and probably Olympus, 
statuary, flourish. To tills period likewise 
telmg IV*. to sore# and Aristapho. palntrr* 
of Than*, and lh»mj«tu* of O-lopbo, • 
painter, and probably CUno of Cteonr, to- 
rellver with ArcetiUn* II.and Xkaimr of 
Wrva, who practised tbe aame art. 

I.X XXI. 

4M 

Plultcbu* of Curryim, atatuary. flonrtoliea. Soon 
after this year AgsUda* IL of Arp* pre¬ 
pare* a statue of Jupiter for the Me-nltot 
occupying Naufwctua. 

LX XXII. 

4S2 

A res! or of Cnasstia. and PloUcbus of .Lghta, 
flourt-b a* statuarV*; her ran us aa a statuary 
and rugrarrr, and Luraduiua aa a sculptor. 

- X 

411 

.. .. «« 



Putineas of Athena, attains grad eminence. 

LXXXI1L 

448 

Akamene*. an Athenian, and Afnrwcritns tbe 
Parian, both popib of J*nrJtUA\ Boorish aa 
•tatnarle* ami sculptors. In tbia period Like¬ 
wise Crtlta* Neaiota is Mill Us ing, ant the 
MU.w trig artist* are engaged bn tbetr several 
prr<fe**Wina: Oydo and Ibndotiu ns stal cu¬ 
rie* ; Xrlioda* tbe Athenian, a statuary; 
Parurnn* tbe Athenian, cousin of Patticu by 


I hr father's title-. Histirnetu*. the broUier of 
Ibiril***. and TIlwagoniavfl'iMk'tA—pain ter*. 


Cotemporary Kvrntt. 


Settle of Marathuo. 


Eplcbanou* flourish-*. 


Battle* of Tbenoopylai and 
Salami*. 


.Escbylus produce* hi* IVrue 
and obtain* a prixe. 


Sophoclei produce* Id* find 

m«« 4 y. 


fVrtrlea apjjran u a public 
character. 


Iiealh of .Lschylus. 

Kurlptdc* appears a* a tragic 
jto«. 


Decemviri fint created at Burnt. 
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Olyas p. Bjc. Stam of Artku, Joe. 


LXXX 1 V. 

444 

LX XXV. X 

Ui 

LXXXV. 4. 

43T 

LXXXVL 


-A 

433 

LXXXV 1 L 

432 

- X 

430 

LXXXV 1 II. 

42* 

I.XXXIX. 

431 

xc. 

42b 


XCI. , 41 * 


Lit**, the KU-iit, bald* tb* Temple of Zettf 
Olj mpdti*. My*. the engraver. flouruhr*. 

PllIIMAS dedicate* hit tUtfee </ Atkrnr. Otadt 
of ivory end fold, in the f’urihtntm. The 
Vestibule of the Acrupotla commenced. 

Piixtbu* tvmmence* hla atatoe of Zro* Olym¬ 
pia*. with the u>Minrp of OtloM of P*ma. 
About thH time flourish Icunu*. Callkntea, 
Mrtagene* II. of Athrtu. Stypax of Cypnt*. 
mliliftu. ant pruhxUly, Orpta. 

Corabu* and Mrseelclea, Architect*: Ot*wll*u*,a 
»Uta*JT. and probably I kuneInns Ql« * *ta- 
it»»ry, flourish. Tlii* appears to b*vr bca 
the period when Socratew. the pldlnophrr, 
bestowed attention on iculpmrr. 

Pnr.tMA* dedicate* hi* statue of Zrttt Olym¬ 
pia* 

PnnwA* dire .. .. >. 

Mrro of FAruihera. nod ftiaanrt L of 
Arpw, etuin grrwt eminence »• tUtaarfcs. 
About this time OoutuJkiI alau the following 
atalturfes. Cello 1. of Kit*. GorgU* of La¬ 
conia, Pbnsdrao of Argoa, Scope* of Ell*, end 
Thrortanra* of Mcgua. 

CaUtnle makrs bit stator of Apollo, the Arertcr 
cfeeD. 

Atnphio of CnoaMW. atatuary. and Pasoniu* U. 
of M- !>dr in Thrace, suta.vry and sculptor, 
flourish. 

Soatmts* of Kbeglum IsariAnd a* a statu- 
ary. 

Poctcutu* L of Arco*. make* hi* iww of 
Here. 

April**, Pfonyalodnriia, Nsorratua of Athens, 
Nicod itnu* of liamalus, PeridvCiM and Saa- 
tratu»ofClllo*,flo«rt*h a»*talnarW Praxlat 
and Andrortbetim. two Athenian aculptotm. 
decorate with thetr production* the letuple at 
ItriphL Clcisibrtww. the architect, floonabea. 
KnptUniu*. the Argire, rebnlld* the Utter um 
near Mycense. 

T" tide period w* should in all probability 
refer Callimachus enramf>ee\roe. 


XCU. 412 Lydu*, the *oa of Myro. flourtohe* a* a statu¬ 
ary. To thla period we ahould probably rtf 
Therictea. 

XCI 11. 40a I PloyiVN the statuary, floorisbes 

XC1V. 4 t 4 Atitiphanea of Argos and Ari*Undrr of Pkro* 

| flourish s* •tataarira. A large group of 
atiitsea la dedicated at Delphi by the Laredc- 
trsonUn*. in coitmnmiratlon of tbdr victory 
at aEgowpotstnos, mad* by the follow In* 
artists: Alypu*, PWiudea I. and Canachua 11. 
of Sky*. Iknwaa II. of Ciltor, ISao or Ga¬ 
la urea. Simula* of Arcadia, Throcoamua of 
Mrgara, and Phander. 

Alramrne* makes stators of Athene and Hera¬ 
cles, which are dedicated in acknowledgment 
of the overthrow of tb. Thirty Tyrant*. 

XCV. X 394 Ariatoclea IV. flourishes a* a wulptoe. 

xcv. i. 


Cotcmporary Kvcnta. 


lt> r.dota* completes hla his¬ 
tory at Thurlt. 


r.urlpidea prodnoea hla Medea. 

C •imnencement of tlie Pdopo- 
nesiaa war. 


Pericles die*. 


Aristophanes prvdocr* hla 
Xnhea. 


Expedition of the Athenians 
RRiin-t Sicily. 

AlrlMadaa emitwnt aa a states¬ 
man. 


Euripides die*. 
Sophocles dies. 


Socrates put to death. 
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&A 

Kins nf ATliat*. *n 

XCY< 1. 

S»i 

jltuiisaf JhtfmrEliJktbf illMiFipuj'iieJ JmIuMT. 
IkrtirfeU-*- Ta Llii"! jb-riiJ t*" hliut refer. 

at-ax AiHlnscVitlte vl L^tlWd"* 1 KltJWOlBl 
cf .--.cyu|t. nllrrb'Ti; SaUcV.tf* ihe Arirm'. 
bnxlier juhL tiiatruktrar cl S'nlfdiaia* 11.. v .tu 
wap ibo f ii -i *.i; ■ - 3 n* all ftMibt pJ'ivui till* Vlnkl 
I'lilv.’ii iil-.r4 CriUctr* ot 11 m; ini, HlvJf S'-i-Li- 
lin I I. at Sicym. aU rtJSHririi-*, 

iCVl. 

XM 

PaUil 1*90 Of EftnskHI, TlmantLrj vf SscfiUk, 
I'iUHi, ami CvLitci 13. Si/uri- li at | .iIdcof.*. 
I'jiiili i,- ■■■f it tUtoarj, ikmrUicdL 

ICYJK 

3tt 

SluIM*. lfKi CffeljllBl I'ariBCi tCUlfttif, bill11 - 
Hu- b uifife Ml Toll** *5 Artfttde- 

Qj.\iv a pbtof, Qr.vH.ihki. 

.—- 3. 

330 

" 

3CC3VIU, 

1N> 

Tv lhJi perkaj Ik-Iuqg ClenlJfjiiLi'i, Ilk palnf'T, 
mi’J lire ft-li. .a inii sviiliiirt'd. ill vf uhitni 
u rrr pufiiLd at TNsLtttJctta 3.: A fejj-. A*»- 
mdMU, ArlaBdep, PIhjth, lino, Atlwn*j. 
warm, bj* 1 ] i gif ji EE 

C. 

3eO 

l k L>ljrtferui 1L at Ou 3, of | 

pi'k-rltiH I, or SlcytiflL liudrlali oi UnlUiri- 1 ,, 
and EbEnpfanm. J. Of A nsjiM|iii3n, iwi*i Em*- 

nlii.ii, nj [ulijt-TS. 

OIL 

313 

Tib; fit!6nWin* attUtaHHi flirtirl*ll E Ari-bflUv 
tif I’M**,. <>pbL»o.]Diiu 1. ..I AeSu fi-. IfciuSa- 
In- 11. (jf SStiMQ. IjyiiibAirui. EVuaiuLu ] 
i A Afj'.iUi.aiia, J 'oljrl'it 1.. IcttOJifaijll Ltsf ’iILk 
nl.TJin CalUilOfflfcos Uv Rlptian.iod probably 
Olympii'iOK-ira aixl SlFulTg? Lkf. 1 m in< S'! - -i 
till* Sli -*rti'Jil. PPil Kuck-birk 11. ll.- A Elx- 
lililt, prtHli* M'lSlpnine-i. ^n*4 >llnEiJ s a^l 
KpuDrm Liu- HjiLitalnh. lib- Ili-tniubiF i.r 
AnUsi jkituitli aa palcrtart. 

—— a. 

. 1 I 

.L 

era 

3K4 

Ll'MHW, Mil- -'iicjdnlaii, Ural apjatua ax an 

eiv. 

1G4 

Lt||jbhiril<JF, tl-k ilvunjpitihMi s-Lilu-ur in4 
j-.ihiU-r, hijl ] : ji liirU.Bii.f-iihibti! la dll' ntll 
uf ptitlUiFj-«ini vmlpl nre P QuaHili, To IhJa 

fif-rlc-J, «lvr, I.F-Icnp I.Lif.lihvn'ikj. slid Hf-ro- 

4:;-l1H rtiu L'lyntiitap fLjehm-iihi, at 

|!j :lnii,.j, uir.1 Ji|da.« n ib.iir 'i '[ Iih ;,i ■ i 

of Elia* Fifttet* p*4lii>d I'micrriub is 
iiix..'ry1ii.iit at ilia xCnLliei. 

— i 

Srt 


L'V. 

JW 

KkbbiHllpI, a Tta-ljiiii jkuuU-f, dluurS.kje-ii. 

CVI, 

3« 

sjcul-Ai', the [briar, (-iignpi-] vEtll aEhiT nztEi li 
■a htilhlti^ tbe Tmjptr vf E'M* »t EpbnMi. 
Iklrt-n tjf ft-. y«i. i tie fnd “i <t fiLuiiaa. 
QpnHibte iU b J" Mi r, Pme|>lilllbl J., at 
AHipiijpill*. i» atllS living-. 



- 4. 

mi 

.. 

CVIId 

;isj 

Api tU.i Ju*L ii|.jb>drp at i Mill!:!, Arlituk -. 

31. or 'lUkM, Mk tad 'Ukrtmoslnia. all 
poUiter*. pun Jloar.ali. 

Tlie JUUv*i^«i« al ifirJleitrKi3i*ui, Ijuitt Ji^ 

Ifilirnii uid S-iijToa, l- ahxniL LLb- tliLiL 1 di lu- 
rafed wall Slfturpa kjr sni'is, fuxniiii 
lAdUHnt TimutiMni, BrjUilii. nni 1‘yclitri, 
I'bn Til pToladhljr 11k api* at !k# HattUry 
Ohiu 

-— i. 

MS 

■■ 


Oci(pnnjMnwT K'wu, 


Voil Ink n by (.lie Hulimrn. 


TL*" Ij mla take and burn ths 
dtjf t-f IEWul-. 


iTito an I .\<-iirt,]ib:iri tliFiuiiti 


thillfe vl Ijcadf i 


Tbe blllk: uJ MnatElK*. 
I'tnlljf tHgbalu 
‘ftp* jflrtrJ Van 


tlim »r Urim 4 i=i. 


Olj'Jltli.lab ViF. I H iJil-S-l liFlin 
rkbVffl life O.ylilJllLlI 'Jr*' 

(kwii, 
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OHtoei, 

HuiJ. 

CVlif. 


- 4, 

?is 

ClI- 

3ff 

CJL 

3-1 iJ 

- X 

317 

on. 

MS 

□Air. 

3-U 


CarrmpararJ- Evrnlx 


- 1 

rsm. 


CKIT. K* 


-—- 1 

322 

cxv. 

S3 ill 

-- X 

3lk 

CXVII. 

313 

civm. 

AU 

cxis. 

3CJ 


CIS, 


COJCU 


HtfJudnw**, iba Athenian, npjtMTt urn palfttiT- 
Aht-ifliK’ owl [j uniion flii'iLrinii jlh p*ljsi*rr, 

Ijrodijnh* li itlLL Ilv lh,L 


AlldfMw tltr jragrtl. of EupliT.-umrv Carmanl- 
daj, and LsmiIiJw uT AllMft, (ifinrbUi n_< 
jtLlntJTi. 

Ari-HJcs floarUln*. TLr jui:i !■’:-* o l nap*, 
r.irjf Vrltli him IK, AlU[iBI'\ A IS; ipblla* ilie 
Egyptian. Vicjpiuuie*. Ajclrpii drirtjft, Th*« 
tif SmmSy M’UllilU*. PlWiLd-i «f Slrycirs, Tlif■■ 
aiunMluik Mdu tl. of Alhvn.-, «*nl tV>i Us¬ 
tinia. ill* I'i'lrtl. and perhaps din btdin t or 
An.ij.l i-. IflltfttilTr.I*,!!*’ «H pf»- 

611.94 9oarUhi/ii. L'.;. this j- rk-J iLki 

bel.L.HR iTiiUi Uw Miliarr. Pdnjsdialn* ll-ltu 
M-nll^ur. u A IHaucrate-j, > ia ar- blSr, I of I’d*. 
cfdufibk 


AJdUWSdlB!. AffatpeN* 1'., iinJ HilliRHiili 
(ilw Ini I luvE m b*Bl[;iiiU Jit EfiArii], Jl- -lif i-b 
JU Jifljnrf™; And Aui|»t|t*tmliM u * ^ialaury 

Add aClil plvl-. 

I .i sH+t» jUL L-. 3riC- In Hi- petM dn 1 luli- 
JiKffpFil axcL-n* flairria.li i Ljaiatritni I be 

tirolbcr of Lnimill. Apfrtttalvrita, Id, pn- 
(JiMKUia 5 lI elqIo die Alh-iibn, Sr-! mill? 
E E I, and latherd* th* Atiink|i«t MatBIHii’*; 
IrUJWUJ Hit' (’cfEuLlibin. <}rrLL'.-. larcr raLaa Of 
Chj.ld.-i, AriiUi *n4 hH bretbtr S iu-rofc, Sml tj 
(if T-liehe*, pfclirl^j-a; and pnj&i'Wf Mtfi-'i- 

imui 1 L Mttljsfor. 


ftt-bnnlnr. din .SnyMiian, flDuriJaa* a* a 

IllflTJ. 


Bryill) tMU Miwiva the arl> of ■Ca.liujj' and 
iwuJptim. 

AlRULES wnd Sli laa II. dir Athenian. aiiLt 
Ui-Liip. IHi>iftii*T, IVrwoii. And AiUiolkti- 
Mih C>f PaUvLiLI. HrilirllJl fla JUlAjLliC’, OJld 
ChiLLas LlAradus a- alS utiltKCl. Tit Ull* 
brri»tl *t rlmuld *L*t refer tbe 

Mcj-cnLili, 

rtntg|f(M «f Owm* Jiuini* tn tli-r- I'-L'ind cf 
p hi-idn bia Elen nr of liila mu Fai A'a F> lOk 
dMKaUtf WlERi ll>» jiaiir linpi tbo Temfl* Clf 
111#' fictStha ■ John tt Hornr, 

Tbh wan pfiitnb^ llW5 kji* nf PTmI Li IiM |U Uh - 

citfniTir. 

non CrpbLiHitVitd* n. m HrtLBnrjr, iCUlptW. »nd 
pUSLir, uJiH T inurfbm a MlEilstj, buLb 
aCEii of IVuiP/L-et. Si'jw QiHITUj, | -ju|ijiua, 
Mhfcntn, BileiMileo of Snrypn, Pberfilji, 
t“vr,ini a 11 ’ll, (rrL fltkrnM*of Siryotl IkniritJi 
i 5 Blnllllirtdt; * 1*1 Albrnwof llajnoM sn:| 
Mrf |jO[euiM a* |!«Ln1* tfc. 

EUaLu, kid of LlfilChair*of Idndua, ..nrI 
XtLUi ferarlrb »■ miprln. 


Till:'lean nr/F rlutra the npt- 
iJiiJnn td rijrafiL-o. 


tkLtt- of Chfbttittr*. 

AlejCkaip niCSMide thr U|-one ut 
Mm> ilenln. 


Tbr baldn of A rhela. 
lirltldLL- ILjUrlailhL 


AEruniSrr illr*. 


I mousEMnr* dies, 
Morjllulf-r, 


fV>, ctrion I'iLileTHEi gtrensi 

A th «La, 

F^nrui Irf liu lo flourith. 
Alillp nu. 1 . Ijuiurim, Jideop. 

i’ E'IliI " y. nmrmi ||. 

mbieOf tln^s 


Tli* pJi'liritfat A ICXMrlrin.il li- 
tiruj* toLLectrij im| jridn^frl, 


■J t 2 
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CrtfEnp. 


cxiv. 

- E2, 

CJtXVL 

oxxrtii. 


CXKI5L 
CXX Kill. 
UXXiY. 
i'XXXVL 


CXL 


QK 1,11. 
CXLTIT. 
CL 
CLL 

cun. 

CLV. 


CLiVIL 

avm, s, 

CULXyi. A 

lUAIi. ‘i. 


iJLXMJmi s 


■X- 


Saun-s 4it A n ill*. JL", 


CoMijwinry Emb 


till Oiupkuiu, a juiulvr. 
2-D 


lilt Uauli Altar); fimw, 


Hlfl 

SSGt 


J ,'«A 
2 U) 
A» 
zza 


‘1 iS 

Hl-'J 


Puw XtDi>ciB.[e* CVnuHh A* »t3iiuuii» 

CknUuuuS die SkyMiUn. practHf* the ml ■■! Tlit 1««9nri miU'H 

nljctLjTy i anil S5;jMti rtf' Sell, and ArtSfcllaiw of flSL ita^y. 

Ill., finJindilT of Sicyan, Uu! ptmtSujp. 

„ Th* Farfirt tOniLLeii thfirai'Nl 

Xeak*» ui’t Aripm fluioriab as palb W», 

'ILliiiJll2SF» |l, palatir, JUibtiiliC*. 

Mjraw*, Pj-mniadilli, Svatonkus arjd Anil- 
g«B, IliitirUIn a* nnioufe., ami l/Durttcai 
in a poialvr'. 

Awmullii llir lUltffitftr uf Stakes, JilKdtr* 
i in' art ot paLiilLng. 

AlillKtft, A m»V'L|«, ami bh broLket IVbljr. a 
(uJstpr, HtHuisb. 

Mkf III,, Of Sy/MUsO, dourkbe. as aaUliLiry. 

S4atf Itos, A ihrnlMi dALunnj, fiuqrtibss. 


1 -H 
tin 

Ltd 


1JJ 


O,h- ji’ij", Kucuiul oirldUCi, Dourhlm 

lieratliJ cm 1. a MldedanlUk, Rtd JltUudoTflA, 
jmobiKJj ail AdwrlM, pouibJi us pilnU, r=. 

Anllita*, {ijhtkd II, Cidliilimlcm, GtUiitlim, 

I’Ytbilo*, Ttan^n, ssnl Tiaur- 

c lilJri, r;.-Ii as iLLLuari.'j anti 
To dil* prrio4 OhtfiVi probably nfrr 
I’tkJSa of HyiADtiLLtP. 

IVMUlilW, dl* trick ]a«I Ainl pulBtM.ttoWlsbjr* 


Library uf PergattHM farmed, 
K J tnjill Ua Ikiartiiirt* 


HE 


O 


,, . ■ O'-TiLA-ll iS«rririjfs.l, UrttCt ink 

Ji fte-i 1o Lbs KLiHuia<. 

AnxsJ I a i l 3 IV., icolpEor, [lit billmatt Ericud uT 

L [jjcqtlltt, fleqrUtH. 

Valertiu af 0*tU (1- 'iLrUhi p a, op iirbllrct- Cfcrftt, IV.-sar, Va rri. i»I StLlnil, 
'Tlit kil l' aIh£ iiTtiiU IkUiribbsd ibub[ [Lb flnsrlJi, 
period: Hullttefi, itfttMiy. Kitlptpf. ami 
■LtlRTAVor; Tlruucnafliuj t >,f H,l r.uiliuui. itiil 
Ai^Ums [ llIpi Utp i tjmmUIlKti iV4- 
ilabiild i. J | hLiitiurj an L mem'trj 

Otnl Pyitiws I, tD(ffnvmii 

lAjpoolm. li'-.niJJ! toilplors ami I’pdljTt- 

rJirtTiUA, rtlffTtTOT ofi (itrtliiOA LldHL 

.. .. .. ,i llaltle of Itarfalla 


in 

•UL 


biino or itiiiit.f.i. 

h4l[lt or .li-tfcmti, 


-IIH 


In iLlo 1 ■- ri- id »tt II ptaclW* [hr arm 

of fc-ulpLurr nan] rft|rATlrHt- nllJ < I:;- f-Lki*r 
I i:j[ oi lilt* sL-. Il iiurl^L: H.iiituj, llilraohi:^. 
llSojnnei, LynjAMrad, pKlinblf, &.t| lialnlj, 
•nlptoni A 0 .lar.liu L'^amV-r, All tula ni 
mlpEtw iod fuftw i iHetis Hoa, iwpuUt, 
I,|||||UK, ItdiruL a yooth, a &4 I jLa, * ftmalr 
bum it Ojrjk-iui, jMiEiUihTi; tilwo.rldi s and 

Ajpl'V r[n!^ai‘nr, q) Jfrtiu 1 P!nl Pl'dA H 
ISuinali uradt-JlEr, 


All/VudW '.itlRtilul/d rui|mraf. 

Hornet, VTi*H, t.ivjr, TIliaLlat. 
and Vltruvlat QnqrUlh 


•11 


]'.'iLh -ILf liLinrj of AvpbtM 

HurrowL 
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OSysip- 

l!.l . 

1 

Nioih of ArtlaUi Ar. {TotemparojJ Luu.U. 



("bltliam*, 0 oto.t2i.ity, flo-iri’hi- ; peijiia.bijr, ' 

AEejuLm*, a oculplur. 


w 

IKfiitlirm and FibnlloH fl.yu.Ti .l| ,t.h [uinlcn j, Jii-Tiv t iD|iprar. SOBWi*, frmniS 

-Minoi. Ebe Atbrtditi, ira a yUlgatr and aid Ltlfttn flu midi- 

iCUl|itsr i and Xenodcnis oi a jEj luory. 


C'.‘ 

A(?-jirul-r. AtbrnoiMs Iklb wfl, aivl V»|«'aa f.i-peror 4 

UwiWf Itifiltv for Tltuin, ■aijj olterwanb k- 
nii:i£ kHsijwur, live eekfemlfti crump of Utn 

LoMOfin, 

Ti i Li- tH rtnf o1*n bclotH CntErfum^ fbe Iwa 

Pytliiijori, FulydtTltP. HerUmLiUA Ark'InO, 
n:n! Apltrad-ialu of L rjjl—, htu3ii«; Cob 
mtlLuj iVam, AllilU IVieftl^ S"iiqHn-IM ttv 

THKtffltl, arid Ac1emiikjni«. paSnATb.; and 
tCfodlibk, nil on JKiciou* fl«ie-y. 


ta 

>4 ,4 Tttna nopoor. tlrijpliidr of 

Sdottlrt Vrnvmlna, L'liny live 

eUerdkn. 


LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL LiltEKK AND ROMAN 
AllOHITECm 

(/'rti-M €'Siil r } fiilGjfekyvuiitl of ) 


istroitK cum.'St'. 


JijiEIK of AreliitCiT. 


iVnLury. 




nKryiJiinu of Siiuov 

4 

flit 

HcriMfruei of AbtmtnU . 

■ 


AsanirdrEs anil TropdionJui 
lUtl^it 

].VnvrLniii uf Kp3ir»u* 4 

em 

; 

” { 


U'.il 

Knjiall oils uf MiTprn 

* 


JiLiulrw’le* of siuAoa 


-■ 

Oiti 11 L 1 1 l;L n uf CrrlO 

- 


E>'tlieqt of IVkotc . 

* 

Alb 

iSfiftitiunu erf Onttfll 

■ 


Aini.Uii (if Ella 

Llluin Of 3-Tia - 


•* l 

ic-unui of Atbeaif . + 



(JalSlETiiiLi st Avheiu 

Mm ". ■!■• Aril' 1 - 
AnLLiEalM uf Atbbn* 


4. 

Scupu <>f rjirewe 


* 9 

AitIiImb (rf Offtalb 4 

Cotllup of A ru.J jb . 


bill 

Ajfdlit uf A radon . 




1‘rsih'ini! 'Vufe 


J..iiVEi,ith at ]j Tiii.v ■ wine InJULinp jlS|<a.rli; trr.L I b; 

lnri|i|»- of Jupiter -it jyinuK, 

i-in | . ■ of Eli \-iiii i lit i iUh! iltu i/T Ifahn at Mng* 

ntfttA. 

X- nil’ll.- of Ajmtl" at j, a ii.[.i. iWteai-il to 

N". jttuii--, emir ilnii Ud.i'j. 

(.'vlitililtaLkin iii-‘ Irmplr of iHnua. wbEch hid Uft-tl 
Etl-jfUtl by CUiTdtJiilftll]. 

wllli uid,nj uliii-r edi.Qrc> al S-ni^*, 

Wwait-Ji brtJgi' ovef iix 1 Tu meant u-., by 

1 11!.’ LXlDlEIihClli of [lojnii 

TeiapLe of Cc «9 Mtai £m«qti[W ; MWlltrrof (ib* tbphhti, 
VotiLip^ iukI one t I A] * I Jo l j.1! nl 
33*u* !• ijUi <A Aitrtulvla IB C*rla; lor lh« teltipLe 

<4 l J iUip at IVkoe-. Iti liii' furtner Iiepj.. LLuiitJ-J by 
Stalina 

iti-YpiijLt tun* 1---2III’-li- uE Afi'llu at £a Li'l.i, nlUcii loud L- u 
Ji.'ilrtjjc J liy tire 
Pwtioo at taii 

Tempi* td Jupiter Clljmplui at uter-niili 
* *nli> ikjti at A Lb' iii; Etijinlo «f Ceres mill Itiwijatir ul 
E 1 l *0 M.; temptf ul Apollo EpteuriUi 111 An.’adOa. 

,t»i ,&■ A fclinm in live encliuii uf (!i# I'arlli- rum. 
i'rajijij.a of llir 3 
A k’luj > V< uf JupiU-r al Aiken*. 

Hu* niij.." of Ll>: loluli lit MntlMiilW l it (Wiuillfl of bit 

temple *1 Kplntiua. 

Many Mnjilta, md Ollber oUlktlu at £jNKt»c. 

Templet, at ItlltiU-'- 
EVniJil* ll* Eoudim .KoclLlaplUa. 
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42S- 


iiEPOftK L fnijsr, 


Maine ijf AltljliKi, 


Mwtbtt 

QrotaH-Dn of Advil v 

LUnnersIfarf aLuzdoqKe , 


Century 


f(h 


AnilreililCHi iff A ttirni. 

CiUiiij-ichiLi of Curiutli 

iwiinuu uf G nIJuv , 
Piiii t of Albino 


KnprknHH of Arspn 
I'ha,'7i r or AvTijjoiliuu 
fi-tolltlt!' ot EtOTW . 

ITi nwfJi-TUj. dE Salami % 


;uvt 
S id 


Caliri JltliUlt *5 litiiinr „ 


V'lki+B*. of G*i* .. 
BaEndilU tiT Jjt'Oek* 
Satinas of ltKtvda . 


1 ic )d jJfelB rtisf Qr [ • rn* 


Cttb of If* oh 1 
FmtiunSna or Rank 
C« 3 Cl-Ii« A rating 
FhSiitllti of R*nw T 




I. i in: [til Work*. 


ToBrJ'l* (rf April# ft! Slmpi^Tiiv 

E'lan of Gib- m y r;.r Altiaj Mina. 

ItrV.iut iln- imipts (rf ]hioliA at filingOi; khOip-iE ig 
wdHU L Alejjj*3rLi; m author of il|r prapot stlvn W 
taufcm V«cnai AUmi taco a eolosaaf Ofpttt. 

ToWrr i>T lit* YYludsnt Athena. 

Itepiflfui iDTfnltir^f the CoelMtklih Ottlef. 

Thu lT-,a-tt* of AEriiutM*, 

J-bilarpti ttn- ar«iii.i| Mid i lit him;, m A1 Ik 111 £ urecLuil 
111* t r . 1 ! lii- itCrv. nebuilL bj order ul Adrian. 

P-irniJ and a chrutn.‘ if AlgM* 

Varinlto UllUIJtaga at Aerlem Liam. 

lor Unr tinplr td JujifcrT OtjThlillliS *1 Allieha. 

Ttbi i of StifiLUr 'Ij‘.i • (M ; :■ ^ i L-l. I. . it. 1 1:- 
I'urum at Hum*; 5-Tt.pH-' or MnJi In lire t lnrtlM fin- 
mining, 

Troii'le at Honour M)4 Ylrtll*, ryaj I Lkt tn-pfciei of 
Marina at H-iao. 

Sevrcul uni |di i:3ieatr>H( w| th Trt-tb 

Tbn* twrI arrlAnHCi built oof-ral tcmpbul friinnr. Thr 
mane flf Hue flnl {£<r T jW'Y !K 5 Mifldflri 4 ftr* i oJol Uwil of 
fit# fSiElr-r fo-uipofl n ILt.rr'Ij n. ! fti'T f- ]s*:n ilnl 1l»- ii 
rujEifi ua n«UF of flirlr wurfco Iff rt? etkfritiisiE 
HUtanof these twvibinnli gcLtljMumll upon iLqq. 
The Churchr* BE gt, KmHiw MoJ ul SiL. LwriiHH ftlMi 
|r .Mura, !■ Ifiinf. t-1l]L cunlaJh Mime column* whone 
|x dud ill nr aculplnrn! with a lllald, Shd s Tc44fL 

IkTu'll Ltir 1 'WJfig n| AlriHlldrii, aL lb-- iiinun-.l i i 
f ufuifra, Uk fiber bavlpR Ulkft dO*'D. 

AribLLrtL to CfemriJ, 

Msup *0rJia el lEtnno uni Naples. 

Uiutto *1 ] ‘iiuui:I| ^ |^ittD 0 f Aiuruh. 

J |<|| bulfiMrifr si Horn-'; tfni tirti Bunion t|ni Kriila 
on grcliitei-liLrc-. 


AKI Hli CHRIST. 


fiuue ul A Kid led. 

CoStBtj, 

E'llciiiljjjJ tViirla 

V I'.riLviu.' 1 \iLUb of I'.irio . 

1*1 

Rwifliw JorLHi.i* #1 FnJKj; u gnat writer on endib 
iKlUrh 

VttfB' Lis- OuldB or Vfnitu 


Triicmplul anit it ViTi'tti. 

CWi'r and S venu of Llull^- 


GhibJeO II"'. i*f Vi nt, 

ll -.bklna of Ifr.'rau , . h 


I'.ilapoof JMhIIUil Bb Jf t ] 1 jth 1111 r_ 

Ti‘ui]i> of tb'rc> at lloji.i- 

AUtrthu of Ib'irM' . 


t'rwilln ili ul E b,'I du . , + 

Hiid 

Tit' bi-i jeft e *(Jtll fa aqiiedtitl*, 

ApollMofrii erf |.‘goLtn;si*, . 

*. 

forum Trajaid at IUiIUif i * btldfr orer lire IfeauLr. In 
Ixiwrep EiniiFtLtY. 

Jnw or Home , . . 

-* 

A hridjre oivr Lhi- Twin, la Jjpala j a. Irmplr. now ifcnti- 
■rat. il |q !Snn OrBUina. 

IfelrLuiiiB of (fume . 

-■ 

-ttolte' ElaiLrl-ni. and tbo forje rillu-^ pi"W cilliiJ 1 tin 
i »ci-Tn unit IViih' SakL' Anpi'bii 

AnlonLuii.'i, sir- Senalorof He>Oi"' 

4 e 

Itsatbi-on «l fpldlltfiii : tnEtui df AjHiulipIcmi. 

Ntwfi of Fvi^aaoiu , 

■■ 

fjcrefnl tilW WnjrV» at Irrffolinu. 
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LI^T OF BOM AX EMPERORS, EMPRESSES, AND THE HI 
RELATION'S, 


CALL’S JULIUS CAESAR. 

Stjo of C. Castor ami of Acre! Iev, 
bon ltH>, pontifiJX iiniiuous i>3 t 
praOltT 02, coii'ul in, i.3 k’talar -IS3, 
mBBwfiHtt nl 44 IS'.C- 

Ulimu, wife of Craaiir, daughter 
of Ij. CiTLIliL, died f>S IW7. 

Ju,u, daughter of l aiMr and 
Comalii. mAiriod to Poaapoy 
5 y s.Orr died M u.c, 

Jrux, sitter of Ctoanr and wife of 
IL Atiafl Itidbus. 

Ain A, ditLigliU.-r nf M, A. Baibas 
and Jul LU> wife or CaUlrt Octa¬ 
vius, mother of Augustus, 

G, OoTiTics, father of Augiiytm 

died 5S bx\ 

CAtUS OCTAVIUS CESAE AU¬ 
GUSTUS. 

Son of C. OcL’i.’riiu ami Atm, 
niece of Julius Cassnr, bom 

U3 tf.C., nk-flluTwl L'3IL[H'-mr -E* ILL'., 

obtained I he namn uf Augustus 

27 ux., died I I a jo, 

Ci-'-'^EA, daughter of Clodiu* ®ml 
FuAvin, iirst wife of OcUiirfm. 
ScribO-sl*. irocnul vcl/h uf Optavilin, 
timiric’d 40 ILCL, vras divorced be¬ 
lli in in order to rumr}' I-iim 
Ijtii Ubi’-iilLa, tv-m married (Erst 
to 'j’ib, Claudius, uint Bft«rwiwiL 
Eh .-mui? third Wife of Augustus, 
born 57 aC , died 22 a.O, 

OCTAVU, ulster of AugLiHlUB, 
iruirrild fifst tu C. filmtuLlllrt 

60 [i.c, r and eubmqncntly to 
Antony 40 iu’h died II u.u, 

IkBCEtU'S, fju nf CL Marwllui 
arid Oetaviri, married to Julia, 
daughter of Augustus, wa* 
adopted by "him, and dun- 
lined to bu lib lacowor. but died 
in 2<3 ac. 


SLiSCIlit, daughter of C- Mnr- 
[■,.■ 1110 , and Oetacia, wea llitice 
liUUTLcd-- lirel, to M. Ajjrippa; 

to Jaliu® Antauuu ; 
third, to Scxtua AppoleiuS, 

MiBCU! Aiiri[]TA r eon, in-1 awof Au¬ 
gustus, Imnl d3 DLC., died 12 a.ik 

Jl'IXA, daughter of Augustlnr aad 
Berihoirk ; wife Of Mr M&rcellua, 
MdJCU* Agrippa, and Easily of 
Tiberius, born 39 B.o, died 
14 A,I>, 

Cali's and Lcmra, bOIih of H 
A-rippa and Julia—Casus, bom 
20 ill., Cnjsnr J 7 rue., died 4 B.C-; 
Luritt*, barn 17 ELC,. C.-eaar satno 
year, died ‘2 a.ll 

Aoitii'i'A PooTnurm, mu of H, 
Asjrippu (Uld Julia F bom 12 ei.u„ 
Gw 4 AJi, killed H A.o. 

Jllia, daughter of M, Agrippa 
jles. I Juliii; yv i u of I,. (Emiltuij 
Pauius, UiNhhc,l by her grand - 
futlier, Augustus, to the island 
Tivjih-rtls, died 1 % At. 

TrBKSJra OumniH NV.IIO, married 
to licit Drusilb, filtn-r of tliu 
Lju].w'mr Tibi-riLLH, 

r r IBEBTUS CLAUDIUS XEltO 

C-ESAK, 

?Hi(t-iu-]aw of August Us, bom 42 
Ca-aar 4 aj.» h emperor H 
A.p„ fliuotbcnsl 37 ill 

Da,uswi slmi'W, brotlier of Tibr;- 
rius, bum 3!4 u,u„ died 9 a.d, 

AmosxA, wife of Um-u.-, iionior, 

bum 39 ilp., puisoued 3S a,d. 

Dficses Jt >'i 1 HE, win of Tiberius, 

born 13 u,f^ fioi^ned 23 ,V.T‘. 

Litia< or LmuJt, iLmgbu-r of 
Dru-nrf sL-nior mid AELlunin, mid 
wife of Dnistte junior, ibirved 
32 a.u. 
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Je/lia, dattgbler of Dmaiia junior 
iLiail Li via, married Ian Ner.i, =-.-3J 
of iurttULitii-UJ; uftiT wards t« 

3!iilk l]iLLn 

(_rKitH j,M ft'i, *utl if fjnji-LL.- y uior. 
bora 15 JJ.C-, L’jEtar -1 a.Il, ]k>l- 
yym d I& 

AttUIWIVA «StKHl, lUrtjgbtcJf of 
M. Ayripipa fu l-J of J (din, (laugh- 
tt-r of Augusta*; Wile of Glixdo- 
USCUS, bom 15 RXr> atirvid 33 

A.U, 

Nj;bo and Durst?, sum of Gemai- 
jjii'us ii ltd Agrippina. Nero 
bom 7 a.d,, gutted 31 a.d.: 
Diwi t»>rn S AlU., dh.-il of 
hunger S3 ajl 

CAIUS CJSAH L l AUGl.'S-A, 

Son of GL-rnniiiii-'Lti and; Agrip¬ 
pina, bom 12 a.ej., LUnpan 37 
ajJh, lulled 4f am. 

CuniJA, first wife of Gdi-gutH, 
marritd 33 A .TV. died E-Hi a .el 

QUIVBLLA, con Hurt of CtL Ptso, 
secoud waft! of CnlTgnlu. 

[XrEUA PiLLlSA. fflp.'Hl.-.! ill iicul 

tliiirlly utter repudiated by (.'uli* 
^h3p, 3S Aja, 

fourth ttlfu of Ciiligiil-L, 
nwjritd 33 a.i>., kilkd 41 a.d. 

1J 1;L>1 L] JlliaU^bkr of CtHOtdft, 

killed 41 a.d. 

Dui'aiua. sister of tkili^ttla-, horn 
17 a .ix, died 38 Arit. 

Jau Lt villa. tliiU'r of L'nli^uln, 
younged daughter of Gernicnii- 
ctifl and Agrippina, married to 
il. Ycnlciut*, boro ail, kilted 

41 A.n. 

Tin. CLAUDIUS IfflUSUS NEJtO 
GERMANICS 

Shi oi 1 Dnisns senior (brothi-jr of 
Tiberiui) mid Antonia, bum 10 
tt.Cn, tmjKmr 41 A.D.. EWLAciiu'd 
54 A.D. 

PlJtCTlA UAUnAlTILfAt llspl Wife 
of CijmdiiWr 


A ELIA PoiSA, * ootid Wife □!' 

GndiH 

VAttTtlA MtHSAU>fA, ILIM Wlfu of 

Claudius, kiilud 40 A-D, 
ACtEUJI-ISA JCSItrtCt diugbler of 

t iv-riiiuitiemi and Agrippina, wtup 

Tnir rir-tl tll>t to Cn, Domlidua 
AI lenoharbua A-Li. , by Viivdl 
she had it suli, ufterwiard* tLo 
Eioptrur Sciu; neil in Criepus 
PiiAsiemifc 3 amt thirdly to ths 
Eufno 1 Claudius U iJ)-!. nL 
Ihnugh alio wns Ilia nit-ee, Mnr- 
daFei L 5tl A_J>. 

LUtrjrs. *on of Tiberim »d LMon- 
tEi LYjjjuL.ii.-iLtn, died lu iriuiwy, 

i j_ai iii.t i itimghla Eif Tiber!Hi mnl 
Plutitiu UrtTllwi ilia, ki3 Lwl do a It. 

al KTOTHa. daugbtur of Cknidiiii unJ 
(Eliu IVIleim. 

liiuTA3fstcl's, of Claud iua uud 

Mi -.-litillll. Imru 42 A.Li., JOi&itltfl 
55 A.IL 

M-RO CLAUDIUS C-ESAIt imf- 
svs ti LEM ASIC DB. 

Soei ot Cu, Lhittli Lilia AbeJiO- 
b.irluH uud A^rippsm, somiu-liw 
of Ckudiiu» boro 37 Cniwr 

ufi emperor ol A.lu kiJ|<s| 

Jjiinatdf iitf AJIf 

Octat|a 4 first Wife of \i r-i, daU^b- 
lor of Mil- Eln|«-ior CLuudiin and 
Me&witiun, tu-irried tu Nero 53 
a.d., kfUed |ieruetfC2 a.d. 

Piutia Saeuka. ^ coo4 wife of 

Hfero, iHtnl HC a.p, 

STATH.1A Mi-vi.ll.IS i, tbiI- I W;fr id 
Nrm, married Ctt aJl 

Cl.h e«a. dattjj;hlt‘r of IfeJAa aud 
PopjiiJW, Ihuu lil A- 0 .,dii.d sniimi 

TW* 

m.h. sui PiCiUR galea. 

Uom 3- h L'_ i’iu[HHOJr 60 AJt, f 

killed Ct> AD. 

M, SALYIUfi OTHO* 

IViru 32 4 -f*., eiu^ien-r tr 1 ' t.Pn 
killed soidl* your. 






AFF-EX&IX. 


Ar V1TELLKS. 

Boro 15 a.d., empetutf 59 a.d., 
put to (latUi feiunt- year, 

L l Yitm.l.ci tkMJjtrtff tlio tuipemr, 
died 49 A.l). 

L l TirityiA hhi uT the pi\-ci’Hti|r, 
juli L bruitier of tii£ umpetur, 

f, FI AYM S EABrMTS YESl'A- 
SIASIS.. 

Bom 0 A-i)., ctnporer tiy a A*,. 
died 79 A.K. 

Fl.Avn DoajTTLLA, wife uf Vespa- 

lilEtl. 

Dounuirk, ilmgbkr of 
Wl4 FJnvisi DouMt. 

TITUS FLAVIUS SABtNtJS YE&- 
PAGEANTS, 

Sun of Vespasian miJ Flavin 
Duiiuulhi, Bum 41 AASfCu-wir C9, 
li i i|k!jr-r v Illx his fiulkor 7 E, sole 
empt-mr 75, ilii.4 fiJ A-n, 

A usilCLOlA, drat wife of Tit ui. 
JIjucMa FruNtLLA* teomd wife t«f 
TitlML 

Jt'lrl-S itnu^bler nf Titus iiiul I'LLr- 

iiiltij, married Flavillif SjiIhiiu*, 

l,V | lllOW (if YuUj'MJrsi-Uitl 

T r FLAY IDS DOM1TIANUS AU¬ 
GUSTUS, 

Soil i if Veapttsiwt and Flavin 
IXnadliHu. bom &1 *,P 1 0«l I®, 
emperor til a.d. t HEaiirfiiiitfd 54 

Ji.L. 

LhjMtTtAK wife of PnmitinPi died 
HO aJ>. 

Asoxvalfl, wtt "f Domt&n au<l 
Dolisitin, 

}, OUGCKIUB NERVA. 

Bum 32 a.o„ cm]M.tTjr 55 a.k. 
died 95 A.i(. 

M ULTIUS 1 il A JA M 'S, 

I torn 53*9ifc vijiUd lu I be nil] in 1 
with Sfnrci 57 AJW., fimj-tror 
[»S, i tied 117 a-U. 


m 

1'i.olSv iA PujTEfA, wife of this lku- 
p ror Tmjtill ■. died 1 25 A-H. 

Tuajamu r.iTtn, father of tliu 
Emperor Trojan, ilti d It'd AJ). 

MAPiIIANA, sill ter of Troy it). died 
H+ A-D. 

Jl * ti i]i .i, daughter of ILirviiilJii 

1\ .ELIES HADKIANILS 

Bdq4h-1av of Maildia, Trujan 1 * 
liieeo, bom 7<! ado pits! by 
Tnijum 117. empuror HUIie year, 
(Bed 138 A.D. 

JrLi.v Sa&isa, wife of Hadrian, 
gnmdn.it.te* i'f Trajan, being 
lUmgbtiw uf Mmuli-i, wltt> wua 
diaglit-r !■:' M-iri-.uin, Trajan A 
iitto; killed hereelf 187 a-o. 

FahuKA, si.sk r of Hadruuit married 
(ii SortuhUc- 

T. .Et.lL’S HAUHIANUS ANTO 
SUfUS PIUS, 

Bum A r o„ adopted by Ha- 
,'iri til 133 AA, emperor eh mo 
ycflT, died 151 A-t*. 

AxSlA GAkEKLl-FAVSTUf* HEXIHU, 
Wife of AnteliilJlJa Pius, burn 155 

. A-ttydiotl 141 a,ia 

G,\Lttfi[C3 Avtusisi ton of Autu- 
tuiiim and FutMitBi, 

M. AT3BEUUS AN IOVIMS, 

SoLi-i u-I.lw of Antouinua Pin* 
cnnl sun of Hudileirfi pilfer Pan- 
lin.i, bom 321 a. 1 >„ ndopted by 
Ami.■dons 1SS, empti er I5t + dk>d 
15U A.D. 

ASHTA-FAl’jmSA JCVIOIU wife of 
M. Aurelina, tlnugiiter of Ante- 
Dtruift Pius iold til* oldiT 1’nU-i- 
tino, died 175 A * 

A?iMVt> VKiSrit, youngest “ ll nf MuT- 
tiua Aon ! Euu aud F.iu-iiiio, bom 
HU A.Ut, CuftsW Kill, died 175 

. 4 . 1 ). 

LIT CITS AURELIUS VERUS, 

Son of Lv Co* t* ■ i it ll* Guimuodui*. 
wlia Lmd lx-el i by Ibi- 
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drum hi I ill. On 5 Ik- dentil 
r-f Iilh iVilliL-r in 138. be wua 

adopted. along with M. Aurelius, 
by M Antoninus; ci,<iodatcd in 
ihu empire by M. Anrellusi ] . 1 ! . 

diiti 1(J9 A.n. 

Avis [A Li cill^ dioghUr of M- 
AmvlLUR and r-i- yctuns^or Fmia- 
Ilmi, and wife aF lamiug Vena, 

blllklivd tn L'HJKHrlD IK? A. n+ 

h AUEEUUS COM MODUS, 

Elder non of M-iikih A urchin 
iii >■ 3 Faustina llu- younger, Imm 
hi! a.t»„ Cwstr lOtt, emperor 
IT*!, wil« i mptifir l$l>, sLr&nphd 
1U '2 JUn 

Qaimsti, wifi* of CoEuaodiu, i3lh! 

183 AD, 

11 ELYIUS PBRTl N'A.X r 

Itnm 1-d A-P^ dupernr 1M2, 
utter ft fi-ijru uf 87 

dagp. 

Tjiujta, wife pf Pertum*. 

M. D1DIUK SA1.V1US JFUASt S T 
IStjrn 133 AJ),, t’Fflfft'rtit IbS, put 
to ifcfttU nEkr a rt-ij^u oF 1 «j 
ttuys. 

MjtjTLlA Si-ANT]LJ.A. wife of DjJillii 

JllliutlLLi. 

DtDTA CU4 .ua, i laughter of Ptrfius 

Judicious amt Bnumllo. 

0. Fi st L-INNIUS NI'iKIl, 

Fw.tnti.-il efflptror ! y tbu togietta 
in llte East it'd A Jn, killed UM 

CLQDI0S AM:[NTS, 

Nimi-i €«■--if hy SeptiiaJti* iSc- 
lemi ID3 A.n, lock title of 
E-m | K-mr IEMJ, tleJV-Litid arid hilled 
by SuplEimua SeVems 137 a.ji, 

1,. SEPTIMUS SKVEKU9, 

linm 140 4 tK, tTrtfA'TOf Uts, 
innsltr ol ii,- whole cQipirn 1D7, 
dlrd 211 Aj>, 

J Mia th ills a wi fc of Si |>l imi 11 - 


t&veriw, btnrvod I ivr-'.Lf 2 IT 

Ait- 

UAEGTS AURELIUS ANTONh 

\L~S CAE AC A LEA, 

Soil of Septimilia Sever th ntul 
Julia, bom 18S a.p,, Caesar l$tJ. 

Augustas IEJS, Piapcror willi !■ i m 
brother Gi'ln lilt. fted* emperor 
212, afciia«R*,ted 1217, 

Fi'LYJa Plat It lie of Cnra- 

put to ik-ftlb 21A 

SHFTI Mil's (NET A. 

SeCulhl t>u! L of S. :| Him Ll].- S.- vents 
ntill Julia Domtin, bom 183 a.D., 
Caesar lliS, emperor with Ida 
brother Camen Lin 21L nstiusai- 
nntod by trim 212 a.d. 

maciie nts, 

DiFfn 1C4+ empensr 217, Ifil U l! 
218 a a. 

UluilseMaIms am of Marrinu*, 
C;i. ?Lir 217, killed 218. 

At Alters AlHfll.irs ANTONI* 

NXJ&— I'll+A IS A IiA Li'S, 

Priest ol Baal, tlio Butfod). 
#cni in' Vutiiss M<re»llua ood 
Julia Smihij?, Ltti L'tfo aH,, 
emperor 2 IS, put i" Jeaitl t±‘l 
4,P. 

Jl lJ\ OuJtiisUjl fit t-A, (irtt wife 
of J^Jngnbiihi.'i. diTom.il 2t>0 A IK, 

A<ji ]LLa Siii ijlA, UL'tOtid Wife of 
E labeled ua. 

A)?irtA Fivbiii, Uiird wife of 

EI n- r P 1 t.K j LLe 

JtLLA SinstiAS. mother of Etispifc- 
belin, kljti-i.1 222 AJ.K 

Jl'LTA MiXL-e . I-Is.1- of S*p* 

linitlu S'Vl no, omn "! LV-i urn LI n, 
ftlul g-mniElnuttier of Ehignbullls 
tiuil A. S i rns, died 223 AJD. 

M. AUttfiLIUS ALEXANDER 

SEVKHIS. 

Son of C!t?^iua ALirficUrllii and 
Jttlli M.ituft'iK, vrax jltw4 «rin.d]i of 
Ktci^.iEotii>. bfiiH 20o, aJoptist 
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Ly ElagabaiuB with the name of 
0 * 1 - 221 , Hjjptrur 222, lUnsessL 
sated 235 A .Li, 

>1 uii i k , turned wife of A krcinder 

SevLiuaL 

Baum a Oriuasa, third wife of 
Ak-Siiiicla Bmsims. 

JCLla Mimju , iku^iiUr of Juli* 
Ktoe^.pd nwlbcT of Alexander 
Bitwnu; pul In death 23u a.h. 
Usjami' 5 As-rtSKisra* onapurar tn 
A-i;i ihiring the K'%» of A k-Xim- 
8 ht Sew or us. 

MAxamros t. r 

Born 173, emperor 23.7. bsqohI- 

lul^ lL 223 A,I*, 

Paulina, wife of UitximiTMi* 

Mit hiits. soil of MimmtnuH.C'uHur 
235, killed 233 t n, 

Ji su Fjuiiri-*, wife uf IfoTinma. 
Titts QuffrUflJUi emperor iu Gur- 
uiiiuy during the ivi^u of Muxi- 
tninuiL 

M. ANT0N1US GO'BDIANl’S 
AFlilUAXUS L, I'ATEte, 

Soil of Metiujj MuruUua uildi 
lIlpiLi Gun liana, bum 149 A-i>. 
Ottijk-ror in Africa 233 a.u,, pula 

an end lo hi* life rtigoio .g 

40 days. 

Emit a OliEfTILUt wife uf Gor- 
dliUitta pater. 

GOlt I >1 AN US A VR t C ANUS 1T., 

Fiona, 

Soil of "GurdiikUUn Af. T. and 
Fatii OrarMLIa, hum 132 A.n,, 
rrupumf' with liifl fittfu-T 23iS. 
kiiii.'d 4D dijy.i afterward*. 

D. CLLITS UAL Bl XUS 

Hum 173. «»pcrqf with Pupw- 
huh 2,EH. iwuaacredi after a ruign 
of (krtv moutlls- 

M. ULODIUS ITFlKNUS MAXI¬ 
MUS, 

Bora 104 A.T>„ rrupetur with 


UulLintli 233 w.ia, uanM5iu-n.il 
about three iuo!it4« nftEimrwih. 

uobdianus rn.s III., 

Grnbdi^’Hi of (innliiuiDj ihe elder, 
hem 222, Cn->iir 233, emptier 
sulm- year, a .-;-1 Mb hinted, 241 A.n. 

TilaVQI mm, wife of (icidiim III, 

M, JULIUS PHILIPPUBL 1. 

Barn 204 a.u., ei<!|x. tor 244, 
klih A 203 A.U. 

Ma la ’ I k OflACiiJA BlAima. iklfu of 
Philip tl.ei r I dor, 

M JULIUS PHILIPPICS SI.. 

Soft of Philip the elder, bortl 
237, Q jRfiar 244, Angutiu 247, 

killed 24^ ,\.l'r 

fimpenr 111 llcfwki mid 
1‘uuuuuin, 24b .v-te 
JurAL'lAa'l elu[ r-ii-r in Syria 2iS 
A.n. 

PiCATIAKli 1 , . 

> only known on coins, 

bMUXi # j 

C. MEBSlUB QUINTUS TRAJA- 
M'S DEUltJB, 

It.ru 201 A.n r t uifML'Lor 2114, 
druw'md In a I mg 25J, 
Eroi'sClMAt wife of ISeeiuj. 

lL:ar_\Sifs Eracouv*, Sun of Ue- 
c-iiuv U-'L'bur 2414, Augualua 251, 
killed mi.iiu- Vi nr, 

llfWl'-LLANr?, bdll i.f ll.eiu-, GllteSJ 

24 S, i nip rer wilii Gulina 251, 
died tram- year. 

01 YtBUTS TltEliONlANUB GAI, 
LUS, 

Einieror 251, put to death 251 
aJj, 

V.U,vsiJixi#i non of Gnlliw, Caesar 
251, Htupemr 252, kiM 254. 

.Luujlh jlaMtllASi ", hum 203 A ,D,, 
emterur in Me-in 253, killed 
254. 

1 uRjitLlA Sr i'JlBa, wife of .Lmi- 

UfitlQs. 
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I*. LICIXIUS VALERIAN US, Sksiou. 
Born 190. euiperar 253, taken 
prisoner by the PelSMi 260, 
died 203. 

Marixiaxa, second wife of Vale¬ 
rian. 

I*. LICINI US VALERI AN'US EGNA- 
TIUS GALLIENUS, 

Son of Vuleriau by hi# first wife, 
emperor 253, u.v-a*»injit*d 208. 

Salonixa, wife of Gallk-nug. 
Sau.'M.m 8, son of Gallienus, born 
242 a. ii., fiBnir 253, put to death 

259 A.D. 

QrufTts Ji LHs G allies t #. ynuig- 
e*t ton of Gnlttcnus. 

VaLEUIAXTS Jl'MOB, «ou of Yule- 
riun nnd Muriniann, killed 268 

a. a 

Licixia G ALL!ena, aunt of Gal- 
litniu. 

Posttmts patku, emper<>r in Gaul 
258. killed 267. 

JcLtA DoXATA, wife of Postmans. 

PiffiTuri nun, Augustus in Gnul 
258, killed 267. 

Lakh a\t#. 

Loluasca 

QnXTTS V A LENS Axuaxto. 
VlCTUUIXTS lATKH, associated ill 

tlie empire of Gnul by Postu- 
mua 265, killtd 267. 

VxtrroBtxc# riui's Cm-’or in Gaul 
267. 

Vhttobjxa, motlier of Victorious 
senior. 

Marks emperor iu Gaul 267, 
killed after a reign of three days 

Timucfs pateu, emperor in Gaul 
267, defeated by Aurclian 274 

A-D. 

TbuCOI nuts sun of the above, 
Cmsiir in Gaul 267. 

Cyiuaobs, emperor in Asia 257, 
killed 258. 


Maciuaxts fatkr, emperor in the 
East 261. kilhd by his soldiers 
262. 

Macriaxi s nun, son of Macrianai 
pater. 

Qcirrrs, brother of Macrianus 

fUina. 

It a list a, emperor iu Svria 262, 
kill’d 264. 

JxuExvra, emperor iu Mcesia and 
Pannouiu 262. 

Kbqaliaxcs, emperor in Miesia 
261, killed 263. 

Diiyaxtuxa, wife of Rcgnliunus. 

Valets, emjicror in Achai* 261. 

Poo Frcoi, eni|HTor in Themulia 
261. 

Alexander .EiuuAXrs emperor 
in Egypt 262. 

Satcrxixcs L, emperor 263. 

Thebelliaxt emperor in Ieauria 
264. 

Ccues, emperor of Carthage 265. 

At'EUEOLia, emperor in Illyria and 
llhelia 267. killed 268. 

8rmc«» Astoxixis emperor in 
Syria 267. 

M. AURELIUS CLAUDIUS IL 
GOTHIC US, 

Bom 214 A.D., emperor 268, died 
270. 

Cexsorixts. emperor at Boulogne 
270. 

Qit.vtiu.is, brother of Claudios 
Gothirus, emperor at Aquileia 
270. 


AUUELIANUS. 

Bom 207 a.I)., emperor 270, 
assassinated 275. 

SenauxA. wife of Anndian. 

SrmMis OoEXATurs, king of Pal¬ 
myra 261, ossneistod in the 
empire by Gallienus 264. as- 
BussinnUd 266. 
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Zknouia, butt wife of Odenathus, 
queen of Palmyra 261. 

Hebodbs, son of OJenathus by bin 
fir»t wife, Augustus 261, killed 
2>37. 

TotOLArs, son of Odenathu* and 
Zenobia, Augustus 266, taken 
prisoner by Aurelian 273. 

Varalathis Athenopouoo, khi of 
Zenobin, emperor In Syria 266, 
taken prisoner by Aurelian 273. 

Maooxivs, emperor 267. 

Finn vs, emperor in Egypt 275. 

M. CLAUDIUS TACITUS. 

Emperor 275, assassinated 276 
A.D. 

M. ANN I US FLORIANU8, 

Brother of the emperor Tacitus, 
born 232, emperor 276, killed 
same year. 

M. AURELIUS PROBUS, 

Born 232, emperor 276, ma*-«a- 
crod 262 a.i>. 

Boxmca, emperor of Gaul 260. 

Satukxinvs, emperor of Egypt und 
Palestine 26". 

Pboccu s, emperor of Cologne 2SO. 

M. AURELIUS CARUS, 

Bon> 230 a. i)., emperor 262, 
killed by lightning 263. 

M AURELIUS CARINUS. 

Eldest son of Cams, bom 240 
a.I)., Cte*ir 262, emperor 283, 
killed 264 A.D. 

Magma Urbica. wife of Carious 

M AURELIUS NUMEIUANUS, 

Youngest son of Cams, born 251 
A.D-, Castor 282, Augustus 283, 
died 284 A.D. 

Nigrixiam*. sou of Gants. 

MARe'tS AtKEI.IAM8 .ItMAM'S, rto- 

peror in Piumnitia 264, killed 
285. 
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VALERIUS DIOCLETIAN US. 

Bora 245, emperor 284, adopted 
Galcriu* 292, abdicated 305, died 
313 A.D. 

PitlsTA, wife of Diocletian, executed 
by order of Licraius 315 aj>. 

M. AURELIUS VALERIUS MAX- 

I MIAN US I, 

Styled llettccMts and Jovirs, 
associat'd in tite empire with 
Diocletiau 286, abdicutcd 305, 
retook the empire 306, abdicated 
aguin 306, emperor a second 
time 309, strangled himself 310 
A. ix 

ErTRoPiA, wife of Maximum. 

Amanovs, emperor in Gaul 265, 
killed 267. 

Akuam s, emperor in Gaul 265. 
killed 267. 

CARAtsn s. emperor in Britain 287. 
assassinated 289 a.d. 

Allecttb, emperor in Britain 293, 
killed 296 A-P. 

AeitiLun s, entperor in Egypt 292. 

IVuuntB Domitianvs. emperor in 
Egypt 305. 

CONSTANTIU8 I. CIILORUS, 

Born 250, Oesar 292. entperor 
305. died 306. 

Helena, first wife of Constuntius 
Clilorus, died 328. 

Theodora, second wife of Con- 
stmtiui Chlorus. 

G A LERI US VALERIUS MAXIMI- 

ANUS, 

Adopted ami named Genar by 
IHocletian in 292, Augustus ami 
emperor 305. ilied 311. 

Gai.ekia Valeria, daughter of 
LHocletLtn and Prises, and second 
wife of Gnlerius Mnxiniianus, 
executed by order of Licinius 
815 A.D. 

Flatus Valetovs Sheris, named 
C*e»r by MnxitninniM I. 305. 
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AilgtbjlU end f-mjicnnr 30$, put 
to dentil 307. 

fi*ij;iiina Valenil's 

II., Daza, K>n of GsdemiA, oaml 
CiMiir by Diocletian 30o, Suti t>f 
Ibi AilyUid? 307. emperor 30S, 
jjotsoned himself Si Li A.D. 

Cutoieuaxi s. mfrmd - on of Gnlc- 
riu-i MiuiLaEium!!, e ,L| 1 dfutb 

by LHniti* &t&. 

M. Auejelm i VAi.Eitn.-s IJjmwnt i. 
h- m (if !tl; i X i LI I Ll! LSI- L uinl E*”l I ■ 
tropin, bom i-tiiptet of 

Keene 3 fK*. drowned in tin? Tiber 
I l; a ■. 

ROiiL’Lrs, ion 'if Jluseutiu.-, barn 
3(Mv F O^r ilVT, died 3 Ml, 

Amoeaiotki, eujKMr nr Dutltiige 
300, pitl tu. death 311 A,n, 

Lll-lSEVMS BENTON. wm-ijvE&W of 
GmgEunjmii Cli torus, bom SGS, 
(L^ocuted in tbc empire with 
(tolerlmi lliiiimLuiiLi 3117, i m' 
lit ikftth by bis brother-in-law 
C'orislanlLnc- 3-3. 

GoNITiSTU, daughter of Couatan- 
Llilh ClhlqTu*, wife of the i E' ler 
IJclnEua, died 330 >,p, 

Licikici jrscijrj, feun of Hie elder 
I i did i l* burn 330, tuuuul Cto.-sr 
317, put to death m. 

AiniELIt’s- VALMlU'S V A LENS, niunod 
CEtssir by Ciwunu 814. 

Maih'imavs-s, Csp.-tLr unil Augustus 
iU OymnUiLOj Ly l.idniiis H23. 

Rirnnm.A, duUphlcr of Con. 1 ilun- 
tfE* I, mid ,4 pIIi I .if CuUatiUlUno. 

.1 [■ Li i. s CuiiSTiScm's, srm of Con- 
filintiuj! Cl i tnnu, mad brother nf 
CouHtuiitiiu 1 , 

(3 alla, firii wife of J, OnaalAii- 

tiUrfr 

Bamijaa, ie^oiuI wcGj nf ,1. (Ati- 
atantiui. 

ni\STAVlj>CS ] MAG STB, 

Hon of Ikm.stanlin* CldoTTU nrni 
lie Lei inborn 27-1, niimnl 0w»r 


mill Augustus 303, converted to 
the Christian religion 311, sold 
emperor 311, qhamgeil tlie asat 
of government t*. I>y ^Liiiium, 
wliiell lie called Oonslnnlinoplo, 
3343 r died 337 a,d. 

IbiEKimt, first wife of ConsLm- 

ttne- 

FaLsTa, second w i ft'i of Constan¬ 
tine, doughter of MhX union; 
Mtudhcred by her husbands 
order 3243 a.D. 

Flat]eh Jnuui Cmss'is, ton of 
CunstuiitinQ uud SIUw?rvirtu r born 
3lUl r Di ’iir 377, pul to iteutli 
by otder of Itis father 

Hei.ksa, wife of CrhpuA 

Palkatiub, brother of Censtnui- 
tine, t.'se -.i r 333, killed 337 A.n. 

I fAS-SiLiALi., 1 ,. - ’" s, broLher oF Cun- 
rLnEiline imd of DnEiniLiiii-s died 

337 A.D. 

1 iJNSTAXTQftffi IE., 

IddishL Km nf CoEisljtEttine uml 
Fftiuln, born f:J b, Cnsnr 317; 
empera anil 337, 

kil led in 310 A.II. 

UONHTANS l„ 

Vo:iLLpi-i-t h~it> of CiSfOsfruitfue and 
Fuuntil, 3mm 330 a.IK, Cmu 
^13. otui'tmr of tlio Ibis! 340, 
lu&iniiaatod 330 a.lk 

trATntXlM'S, uupi Jor in iSlo n-ign 
oF Lkinstane. 

DjNkTANTICS Jl., 

Stound tun o( l ojLdnnliiK' and 
Fuielit, born 337, Gmsar 323, 
A ugiL-ifas 337, Tuobter uf id I tbo 
o eli pi re b-f.O, ill, il 301 AX, 

Kchhu, wifi? of CuruiWntius. inar- 
ritd 3S2, 

Fa CSTUTa, wife of Constantins; 
fiiviuiTw the cause uf Proorpimt 
3Cn AJj. 

NcttrruSL^Km of Futtopia, tinier 
of ConaUatiiWi, emperor at Rome 
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350, killed after a reign of 28 
(lava. 

Vhtramo, emperor in Pannonin 
350. died 356. 

Noxira. 

Flavius Ponura ILuJxt-vnt*. 
horn 303, emperor at Autun 
350, killed himself 353 a.d. 

Deckxtus, brother of Magueutius, 
Cnur, 351. 

Desipebiis, brother of Magnentloa, 
Cawur, 351. 

CONST ANTIUS GALL US, 

Son of Julius CousUtntiua und 
Gnllu*. nephew of Constantine, 
born 325, Crenar 351, executed 
354. 

Cosstaxtixa, wife first of Hunni- 
bedunu*. and secondly of Con¬ 
stantins Gall us, died 354 A.D. 

Svlvaxcs, emperor at Cologne, 355 
A.D. 

FLAVIUS CLAUDIUS JULLAXU8, 
Surnamed the Apostate, son of 
Julius Constantin'S brother of 
CVmstuntino. by his second wife 
( Budlina., and nephew of Con¬ 
stantino. born 331. Cawar 355, em¬ 
peror at Paris 360, sole emperor 
381, killed in battle against the 
Persians 3G3 a.d. 

Hixexa, daughter of Constantine 
aud wife of Juliau, died 380 a.d. 

FLAVIUS CLAUDIUS JOVIAXUS. 
Born 331, emperor 363, died 
384 A.D. 

VALENTI NI AN US I.. 

Son of Gratianus, lorn 321, cm 
peror 384, died 375. 

Vaukua Severa, first wife of Va- 
lentinian I. 

Jest in a. second wife of Valenti- 
nian, died 387. 

FLAVIUS VALEXH, 

Brother of Vulentinian, horn 328, 


associated in Uto empire and 
Augustus 364, burnt alive 378. 

Dominica, wife of Valcns. 

Pnooortrs, born 334, emperor at 
Constantinople 365. put to 
death by order of Vnlens 366 

A.n. 

GRATIANUS. 

Son of Volcntinian I. and Severn, 
bom 350, Augustus at Amiens 
361, emperor 375, aluin 3S3 a.d. 

Constaxtia, daughter of Constan¬ 
tine and Faustina, gnuvl-duugh- 
ter of Constantine, and wife of 
Grutian. died 383 a.d. 

VALENTIN I AN US II.. 

Son of Volcntinian I. and Jus- 
tina, turn 371. Augustus 375, 
emperor of the Western Empire 
383, assassinated 332 a.d. 

THEODOSIUS MAGNUS I, 

Dora 846, Augustas and asso¬ 
ciated in the empire by Gratian 
373, entered Rome in triumph 
383, died 335 A.D. 

FuiccnxA, first wife of Theodosius, 
died 388. 

Galla, daughter of the Emperor 
Vulentinian L, aud second wife 
of Theodosius. 

Mao xcs Clem ex* Maxim it, Augus¬ 
tus in Britain 383, acknow¬ 
ledged em{K*ror in Britain and 
Gaul 387, put to death 388. 

Flaviot Victor Maxim ts, son of 
Maguus Maxima*. Augustus 383, 
put to death 388. 

Kcgexic*. a rhetorician, proclaimed 
emperor by Arbogastcs 332, de¬ 
feated und slain by Theodosius 
334. 

Abcadics, elder son of Theodosius, 
born 377, Augustus 383, em¬ 
peror of the East 335, died 408 

A.D. 

Eidoxia. wife of Arcadia*, died 
404. 
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FLAVIUS H0N0RIU8, 

Youngest son of TlKodosina and 
Flaceilln. born 331, Anjnixtiw 
333, emperor of the West 335, 
died 423. 

Ce)\aTA.vrr\rs III.. Aqguatw in 
England nnd Gnu! 407, pat to 
death 411 A.l>. 

Cox*taxs. son of Constantimw III.. 
Augustus in Gaul 408, m*«w- 
m tinted 411 KJ>. 

COXSTAXTIUS III.. 

Augustus and associate'! in tlie 
empire of the West 421 A.D., 
died same year. 

Gau.a Placidla, daughter of 
Theodosius and Gallo, sister of 
Honorhts, widow of Atnulf, king 
of tho Goths, 414. wife of Con- 
stantius 417, died in 423. 

Maxuu-s, emperor in Spain 409, 
abdicat'd 411. 

•Terms, emperor of Mayence 411. 
beheaded 413. 

SKAASTiAXt-'s, hrotlker of Jovintts, 
associated in the sovereign power 
by his Iwothcr 412, beheaded 
413 A.P. 

Pursers Attam's, nude emperor 
by Alaric at Rome 409,deprived 
of that title, reassumed it in 
Gaol 410, died in the island of 
Lrpari. 

TnKODoeira II.. ton of Arcadia* 
born 401, Augustas 402, om- 
peror of tho East 418, died 4,V» 
AA 

ErDoctA (Atuknais, daughter of 
Loontiu* . wife of Theodosias II., 
dial 460. 

Johavxes. bom 383, emperor at 
Rome 423, died 425. 

VALEXTINIANU8 III., 

Son of Constantius 111. and Galls 
Plaridia, bora ut Rome 419, em¬ 
peror 425, slain by Petroniiu 
Maximus 455 a.d. 

LtcnilA ErnoxiA, (laughter of 


ARCHEOLOGY. 

Theodosias II. and Eudociu, 
wife of Valcntimim III, married 
to the Emperor Maximus 455 

A.D. 

IIoxoria, daughter of Onstan- 
tins III. nnd Galla Plaridia, and 
sister of Valenti dan III., bom 
417, Augusta 133, died 454. 

Etdccia, eldest daughter of Valen- 
tinian III. and Eudoxis, mar¬ 
ried to Himm-ric, son of Geuseric 
king of the Vandals. 

PETROXIC8 MAXIMUS, 

Horn 395. emperor at Rome 455, 
slain oiler a reign of throe months. 

M Aiiet am s, n Roman senator, bora 
391, married the Empress Pul- 
cheria and acknowledged empe¬ 
ror of the East 450, died 457. 

Pt LmrKt a, sister of Theodosios II„ 
bora 399, proclaimed empress 
on the death of Theodosius, 
married the Senator M.ireian 
450, died 453 ajk 

A VITUS, emperor 455, depo>«d 45^. 

Ijco L, emperor nf the East 457, 
died 474 ajx 

VtttSA, wife of Leo L, died 434 

A.D. 

MAJOR IAN US, emperor 157, com¬ 
pelled to abdicate 161, died five 
days after. 

I.IBIU8 SEVKRUS emperor 461, died 

465. 

ANTHEMIUS, son of Procopius, em¬ 
peror 467, slain by his son-in- 
law Riciraer472. 

Kitiiemia, daughter of the Empe¬ 
ror Mercian, and wife of Anthe¬ 
mius. 

0LYBRIUS. a Roman senator, emperor 
of the West 472, died mme year. 

Pi,Acn>iA. youngest daughter of 
Valentinian III. and Eiiiloxis, 
and wife of Olybriu*. 
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Gltckkivs, Augustus at Ravenna, 
473, permitted to exchange the 
Roman sceptre for bishopric of 
Selena 474, died 480. 

Leo IL, born 493, emperor of tho 
East 474. 

Zewo, son-in-law of Leo L, and 
father of Leo IL, bom 426, 
associated in the Eastern empire 
bjr bis son, Leo II, 474. solo 
cmjwror same year, deposed 476, 
re-c-stablialuxl 477. died 491. 

Dasilhcti, biutlier of Verina, em¬ 
peror of tluj Last 476, dethroned 
by Zeno 477. 

Aeua Zexonls wife of Uagiliseus. 

Marccs, son of Rattliscus. 


ANASTASirs, emperor 491. 

Aui aexz, daughter of Verina, and 
wife of Anastasius. 

JULIUS HEPOS, 

Married to a niece of tho Em¬ 
press Verina, emperor of the 
West 474, retires to Dalmatia 475. 
assassinated by Glycerins 4SO. 

ROMULUS AUGUSTULUS, 

Son of the patrician Orestes, 
emperor of the West 475, de¬ 
throned by Odoaaer, king of tho 
Uerali, 476, extinction of tho 
Western empire. 

Odoaceb assumes tho title of king 
of Italy. 


GLOSSARY OF TERMS USED IX GREEK AXD ROMAN' 
ARCHITECTURE. 

Amices. Tho flat and quadrangular stone which oonstitntos the highest 
member of a column, being interposed between the capital and the 
architrave. 

AcBOTEKtA. Rases or low pedestals resting on the angles and vertex of a pedi¬ 
ment, and intended for the reception of statues, or their ornaments. 

A turns. The approach or entranoe to a building. 

Adytum. The chamber in a temple to which none but priests had access. 

*Etoma. The tympanum of a pediment, so called from being decorated with 
the figure of an eagle. 

Ambitus. A space which surrounded a tomb. 

A MPHipbosttle. Having a portico at both extremities. 

Ant-E. Pilasters terminating the aide walls of a temple. 

AsTiriXJE. Ornaments of lions’ heads, and other bends, below the oaves of 
tho temple, through the perforation in which the water from the roof was 
carried off. 

A podtterium. The apartment at tho entrances of the loth*, where a person 
took off his dress. 

Arorneca. A storehouse or cellar, for oil or wine. 

Apsis. The semicircular and vaulted end of a basilica. 

AutOtnut An intercolumnration of four or more diameters. 

Architrave. The lowest horizontal member of the entablature, and which 
rests immediately on the ooluinns. 

Archivolt. A collection of mouldings on the face of an arch, rcstiug on the 
imposts. 
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Am sa, Tins central space in a Homan amphitheatre, 

AiUexatujl. A plaster used on walls, formed of saud and lime. 

Astragal. A narrow moulding, Urn profile of which is semicircular. Tt la 
also a moulding composed of beads and berries. 

Atrium. An open court surrounded by porticos. 

Attic-dase. The bass of a column eoasiating of an upper and lower torus, a 
Scotia, and fillets between thorn. 

Bask A general term for the lowest member of any cotitlreotlon. The 
bass qf a eokniiu. is the ornamental portion on which the shaft is placed. 

Basilica. A court qf justice, with a semicircular vaulted end, apsis. 

Bell. That portion of n column around which the foliage ami volutes are 
arranged. 

CALDinitm. A room for hot baths. 

Cl^PiioiLE. Figures of females, bearing a basket on their heads. 

CvfiTAL. The head or upper part of a column or pilaster. 

Caryatid, A femaAo figure supporting an entablature. 

Ca-stkllum Aqils. A reservoir in the city, which formed the Iticad of water, 
received by the aqueduct, and thence conducted through EeaJerj pipes to 
the several parts of the city. 

Caitlicoi .K TLlu twisted stalks in a Corinthian, capital. 

CAV.sonm, An open court within a house. 

Cave a. The place for spectators in a theatre, so called as it was often a real 
excavation from the aide Of a hdl. 

Cavea. Subterranean oelb in amphitheatres whore wild bcasta were confined. 

CaYHTTO. A hollowed moulding, whose profile is the quadrant of a circle. 

CjtLLA (jam). The central chain her of a temple, supposed tube the peculiar 
habitation of the deity, whose Hlattie it usually contained. 

O^N'OTapel A monument erected to the memory of a person buried in another 
plane. 

Oebojca. An apartment in the baths, where the bathers were anointed with 
oil thickened by wax, 

Chalcidicuji. A chamber attached to a basilica, for the convenience of the 
judges and lawyers. 

ChQRAgic Monument. A monument erected in honour of the choragu* who 
gained a prtae at the festivals of Bacchus. 

CiPrUfi, A small low column, frequently bearing an Inscription, generally for 
sepulchral purposes. 

Cloaca- The common sewers at Home. 

C-tNAruLusi. A supper room. 

CoioNSADE. A range of columns. 

Column. A cylindrical pillar, which serves either for support or ornament 
of a building. 

CouiTruM. A building in the Roman Jorum, where assemblies of the people 
verts held, 

Compluvium. An area in the centre of a Roman house, for (he purpose of 
receiving (lie water from the roof. 
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{.'oxcameeata ^udjitio. The vapour bath in Roman Themur, 

CoNisTEni cu. A room iu a gymnasium, where the wrarthrrSj having been 
anointed with oil, were sprinkled over with dust. 

Coe sice. The crowning projection of the entablature. 

CoEcofA, A broad flat member, belou' the cymfiti urn, in a cornice, 

Cetpto Poqticus, A subterranean or dart gallery in a Hoiuan vilta, used as 
a Cool sitting room. 

Cuoicclcm, A bedchamber, 

Ccsedis, That f^art of the Ramon theatre where the spectators sat, sc called 
from its Wedge-like shape, 

Cueia + A Roman council housu. 

L'vma, A moulding* so cal led from He contour resembling (bat of a wave, 
being hollow iu its upper pert, and swelling ho low. This is dietmgniahed 
as tite cynia recta; the c ytna reversa is where the upper part swells* 
whilst- the l&wOr is hollow, 

Ctitatitst, The; upper moulding of a cornice* of an undulating form. 
Cyzicksus. A largo hull decorated with sculpture. 

Dado, Tho die* or that part in the middle of the pedestal of a eulmnri 
between its base ami cornice. 

Decastflf_. A temple with ten columns in front, 

Di a style. An intcrralunniiationof three diameters, 

Diatost (3+u-nW). Rond stones of a, single piece creasing the wall, from one 
face to the other, 

Diazoma, Landings, or resting places, encircling the amphitheatre at different 
heights, 

Duzaftrcil’m, A tribunal* or hall of justice. 

Dictiivotuetcn, Masonry worked lii courses like tho meshes of a net, 
Djglvimi, A projecting face, with two [aullEs or channels sunk thereon, 
Diptr&au A templ e stumodd by a double range of columns. 

DtsrmvTATDM. An open court, its icof eo inclined as to throw the water off 
to the outside of the house, instead cf carrying it into the ffnplu v i urn. 

Ecicea. Vessels of bronze, in the form of a bell* placed under the scats of 
spectators in a theatre, to give resonance to the voices of ilia actors. 
Earthenware jars are often found in the walls of Roman buildings, and 
have been supposed to he for similar purposes* They were for the purpose 
of lightening tho building* and if is supposed Used to expedite the work. 
They are generally found in Roman buildings of a later date, En the walls 
of a circus, or such buildings what*) no convey amen of sound was required. 
Examples may be seen at the circus of Caracal la, at Rome. 

Kchinth, The ovolo or quarter round j it is usually curved with the egg and 
tongue moulding. 

rh^ATUHSiCM, An apartment iu the bath*, where the bathers, after leaving 
the lath, anointed them selves, 

EnriXCTON, A term employed in masonry hy Vitruvius, in which the front 
stones were wrought, and the interior left rough and filled in with stones 
of varionB sizes. 
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Ekcabpus. Festoon on a frieze. 

Entablature. Ttie horizontal portion of a temple, supported on the columns, 
and including the architrave, frieze, and cornice. 

Estasis. The swelling of the shaft of a column. 

Epuebeium. A building for the exercise and wrestling of the youth. 

Episcemum. The upper onier of the scene in a theatre. 

Epistylicu. The same as architrave. 

Eroastulum. a prison house for slaves. 

Bronx*. An intcroolumniation of two diameters and a half. 

Lxf.dra. A recess, or small room, in tho The nuns and other buildings, 
appropriated for conversation. 

Fascia. A band or broad fillet on an architrave. 

FASTioitm. See pediment. 

Flutiso. The vertical channelling of the shafts of the columns. 

l'ORuii. A public place in Rome, and the leading Italian towns, whero the 
causes were tried, public business transacted, and political siccchcs made 
by the great orators of the state; also a market place. 

Fret. An ornament consisting of one or more small fillets, meeting in vertical 
and horizonal directions. 

b rikze. The central course of the entablature between the comice and tho 
architrave. 

b &IG1DARKTM. The ajuirtmont in which the cold bath was placed. 

Gr.ecostasis. A wall or portiooadjoining tho Roman comitia, in which foreigu 
ambassadors waited before entering the senate. 

Gcillchux. An ornament composed of a series of bands twisting over each 
other. 

Gutt-e. Drops or ornaments, introduced under the triglyphs, in the Dorio 
order. 

Gymnasium. A building used for the exercise of athletic games. 

G yn.eceum. A portion of a Greek house, set ajort for females. 

IIkcatompedon. A term applied to the Parthenon, from the use of 100 feet 
in one of its leading dimensions, probably the breadth. 

Heuocaminus. A chamber in the Roman houses, which depended on tho 
rays of the sun for warming it. 

Helix. A small volute under the abacus of the Corinthian capital. 

Hemicyle. A semicircular building, with an arched roof. 

Hexastylk. A temple having six columns in front. 

Hippodbomh. A place appropriated by tho Greeks to equestrian exercises. 

Hyp.etiiral. a temple without a roof, and open to tho sky, as tho cclla of the 
temple often was. 

II YPEitTiiYRiiif. The upper member or lintel of a doorway. 

IIypocaustum. A vaulted n|artinent under the hatha, which served to dis¬ 
tribute the heat from the furnace. 

Hyvoo.su*. A building below the level of the ground. 

Hypoktoium. 'Hie front wall of the theatre, faring the orchestra. 
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H ¥ POTB ACHULHTL The slenderest part of the shaft of a nol nmn, being that 
immediately below the neck of the capital. 

fMrLuvnriL The open portion of a court in a Homan house, into which the 
rainwater Was juried. 

Impost. The capital of a pier or pilaster which receives an arch* 

Ikclbtum. A stylo of masotiiy in walk, consisting of very small rough 
rough stones, not laid in courses. 

InTHtcaum*! utios. The sjmco between two columns, 

ItoLioitL'M, Masonry employed by the Greeks. 1 l '.has executed iu course of 
fcqiud heights. 

Kolos:. The Greek tenn for the cavea. 

Lacomccti. A kind of Etove in the vapour lath which served to heat the 

MOUl. 

Lacuvas, LAdjU ABIA . Ornamental compart men! s in o=ilingo. 

Laoueail Gruimiuiital compartments with bands between them. 

LABAiticmr. Tim apartment in which dm lures: or household goda were 
kept. 

Lvsis. A plinth above the cornice of the podium of ancient temples, which 
Burrcitmded the stylobate. 

M.KAffOEft. An ornamental border, like tho fret, on the different members of 
buildings. 

Ha itMOUATinf* Plaster composed of lime and pounded unj.rbk 1 , used m tiiu 
List coat on ancient walla. 

Mausoleum, A sepulchral building, tho term derived from the celebrated one 
erected to din memory of Mhusoliis, king of Curia, by bis wife Artemisia, 
about 253 d.c. 

M>^-h he, A tomi used by Vitruvius, te denote the spneo or interval between 
the dentils of the Ionic, or triglyphs of the Doric order. 

Metoth, The square sjxsjce or interval between the Doric triglypbs. 

Misute. Sixtieth part of the lower diameter of a column, 

Mouilliosl An i ijtllttk! nf. resembling a bracket in the Ionic, Corinthian and 
Composite orders. 

Module. A certain measure, either a diameter, or seimdinmotcr, by which the 
proportions of columns are regulated. 

Mllmava, Dirkions of scat* in a Homan amphitheatre, 

MoKOUTH. A work consisting of a single stone. 

Movopteral. A temple of a round form, without walls or cello,, but only one 
range of oohuuufi. 

Mosotbioltioi. The sjmto of one triglyph and two metojies, between two 
Doric columns. 

Mi-tulr, A projecting ornament in the Doric cornice, corresponding to the 
tuodilUou in the Ionic and Corinthian entablatures. 

X aoS. The central ebiuk r of a temple, 

X.vUAUi itrA. A place where mock sea engagements were exhibited. 
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Neck, or Neck kg. The apace between the astragal of the shaft and the 
annulet of the capital* 

NTXisauiL An artificial grotto dL'dieatfti to the nymphs. 

Octastvle. A temple having eight eohtmnn. in front* 

Oiiecm* A kind of theatre among the Greeks wherein poets and musicians 
rehearsed their eumpoailioiiss. 

(Ecu?.. A hail or saloon, in a Human bouse* listed for extern ive banquets* 
OpitrTHODOUfS-. The ebiiriikor behind the cvlla, often nseet so a treasury. 
Orchestra. A leva! apace in a theatre^ set ajjart fur the chorus. 

Ova. Ornaments in the shape o f an egg, on the echinus. 

Ovolo. A monUing, the section of which Is usually iho quarter of a circle. 

FAnjEvriiA, A Grecian building, appropriated to wrestling and gymnastic 
eSRCtao. 

pABASC'imJUH, Another name fur the postacemum in the theatre. 

PmisiEjjr. The triangular termination of tho roof of u temple* resting upon tlm 
cntahlnture which tiurroumhi the huildmgr, and enclosing the tympanum* 
Fp-KETBAtK. Tl»e- meet sacred part of the temple. 

PgjTE'fff at.ta, SuniU Chavis dedicated to the Tcnates, in the inuennost |«rt of 
Romtm houses. 

Feiubolc*. Enclosure within a wnlR + surrounding a temple. 

PEJimnoMos. The spoco between (bo column* of a temple and the walk 
enclosing tho cells. 

Febipte&AL< A temple encompassed by columns, 

Feiu STYLE, A Court which hud a colonnade around It; also a range of columns 
within a court or temple. 

Jhi.AH.Trn, A aqunre engaged pillar, r.e, attached to a wulL 
PiAOltfJi.. A reservoir in the 1 toman hnths for practising swimming. 

Plotte, Tho low square step on which a column is placed. 

Podium, A poll tinned pedestal; a parapet surrounding the arena of an amphi¬ 
theatre, 

FoLYtjTVLE. Of many columns. 

Portico. The covered space in front of a tcmptc, Supported by column?. 
Ftoticum. Tho covered space behind n temple. 

FosTSCKirnni. Tim hack part of a theatre, 

Pr.eck'ctig. The Lauding which separated and gave access lev the rengt-B of 
sea ns in theatres, 

Phqdbomc*. The portico bdfore the entrance to the coll of a temple. 

Feovaos, The part of n temple in front of the naaa. 

PmnrLJUK, A vestibule before a building or temple. 

Piloscesuth* The stage in a Grecian theatre. 

Frostyi.k. A temple with four columns in front. 

Frothtmck. An entrance door* 

pBEUtKu&jDOMTrM. A stylo of masonry in which the stone* are arranged in 
rcjpilnr courses of umaiintl heights. 

S'sEUDoniPTEfiAi^ A temple with eight solum mv In front, and only one Tango 
round the cell* 
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famninniiwBAL A temple with a range of columns in front, and the 
railnmns on the sides engaged in the wall, 

Pteea. Colonnades which surrounded. the cell of the temple, 

Pteeloha, The ajiaoe between the wall of the cell of a temple and the columns 
of the petfotyte, called also arybulatio. 
r'ui.rtTUH. Thu stage in a Homan theatre. 

Pui.vrKJUk Thu emperor's- seat in the circus. 

PoiA'i^AKiA. Conchas provided for the statues of the gods in the temple. 

IYteai,. Tlid marginal stone of a welL 

PvcsOTrv'r.R, A n intcrcolumiLEiitioE] of a diameter and a half. 

PmMltt A Solid square massy edifice, constructed in the form of a pyramid. 
Pr mwHvwnf The small pyramid which tenniontm the top of nu obelisk. 

Rrt BLi. A hand below the tenia in llie Doric architrave. 

R eltici- l,vt cu, A style of masonry in which, the sUh ics worn placed dugonaHy, 
so aa to resemble network. 

Host hum, Thn platform in the Roman forum whence the oml-ors addressed the 
people, so called from its buscweni being decorated with prows of ships. 
Rotunda. A eirctiEar building, 

RttdkeatIO, Applied to a door paved with pieces of bricky tiies, stones,, Ac. 

Sictixw, A small enclosure without a n»f, consecrated to a god, containing 
an altar, and sometimes a statue of a god. 

Sachael row. A lerrn applied to any place in whtch sacred things were depod led 
or kept, whether in a temple or a private house. 

Bcffomt. The margin or platform surrounding a kith.. 

Scot t a, The hollow' moulding in thu basm of an ionic column. 

SclULL A spiral ornament. 

SkcOs, Thu secret chamber in a temple, to which none but the priests had 
access. 

PciFt iT. A celling; the under side of arches, and other architectnml maabsts, 
Sr ecus. The conduit nr covered channel, through which the water Unwed in 
aqueducts. 

SFfitESlOTEHCtf, A building for the cAereiae of the kill. 

Spina. A low wall running down the centre of a circus, an culled from its 
rcaembfotne to the position of the dorsal bone in the human frame. 
Stadium. A place for foot nines. 

SteufOei A T EL. I Tie same as fltylol'Ate, 

Stqa. A porch, used as a public walk. 

Sniix The fillets between the flutes of ooStimue. 

St bio e$. Tbo channels of a fl tiled column. 

St vi.Afs aTiW ati c. Supported by figure-columns. 

Stti.obatf„ The basis on which a colonnade Eh placed. 

SctU'LiNTH. A second or lower plinth placed under the principal oun in columns 
and pedestals. 

Sr patio ) A vapour bath. 

hTJDATOEttHJ ' 

glffT T-Tt An Intercolumniation of two diameters. 
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Tahlinusi. A halt or chamber at the further end of the ntrium, in a Homan 
house, fluid separate from it by an aubenm or curtain. In sutumor it 
was Used .is a dining room. 

Tekia, Thu fillet which sepirates the Doric frieze from the architrave* 

Teotohiuji opus. The smooth finishing coat of piaster on a wait. 

Telamones. Figures of men used in the aune manner os Caryatides, some¬ 
times called Atlontes, 

Tbkohib. Places 3n a temple where statues we™ placed. 

TkpiejaRium. r Fli-o temperate halt, in a Homan bath, 

Testudo. An archil roof. 

Testeast mL A temple with four columns in front. 

Tiiehm-E, A term applied to Bonus buildings for public baths* hut strictly 
meaning only warm baths. 

Tonus. A huge Hem id real nr moulding, used in the bases of columns. 

Tbicwhich. A Ikmum dining room, in which were three couch ea. lacttii 
imttfi, lechis mc-itlus, Icctua summus, on which the guests rectiuid at 
dinner. The table was planed in the centre, nod the fourth aide was left 
open for the servants to place on or remove the dishes. 

Teiglyps, A tablet fluted with uptight groovy in the Doric frieze. 

Tripod, A table or seat with three legs. 

TnoeurLus, An Fuanular moulding whose section is concave. 

Tympanum, The triangular space within the cornices of a ped linent+ 

Velaeium. The awning covering a theatre or an amphitheatre. 

YtMTifciuT.uit, The entrance tD a Homan house. 

Yisomo jj. The ainlienoe part of an am ph itlieatTe. 

YolIjte, A spiral scroll, which forms the principal feature of the Ionic and 
Composite capitals, 

Yo mi tor i a. PasasgeU facilitating entrance to and egress from a theatre or 
amphitheatre. 

XuvoDocfirnM. A building for the reception of strangers, 

Xy&tuh. A j, A Ksciou5 j- irtieo tn which athletes rucrcb^l thcmselvLS during 
winter; nJ-Ki the garden at the further end of a Boubtti house. 

ZiCSAQ. The most primitive stylo of ornament, cud general fy indicative of a 
very early stage in art. 

ZoPiioEus. The frieze of an entablature. 

Zoim:ca, A small room or alcove, which might be added to, or separated 
from, the room to which it adjoined, 
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TABLE OF SOME OF THE PRINCIPAL GREEK AND BOHAN 
TEMPLES—euH I'd'. * 1 , writ. 


Asiatic Gbeek. 


Ephreia 

Puna , , 

bmir , 


MEUtiti J 

Apo \t* mj- 

tiLiiLa 

Itibk + 


ACimpneeka 

['iulia * 

Icrur , 

. 

Priene . . ; 

lIlDUrva ]\,Li_* 

Xc«ic . 

■ 

T*mi 

n.iccbtu , 

frrtlk * 


b-dmji . 

Jans , , 

Msc . 



IkecailTl.-. dipirraJ. bypa-tfantl J (Olucnm 8d fept 
l-lgb; itH of tile Lurjeat G n«Lan li-irrplfi, bring 
as fret tij 43a («t CvUpbon -nil 3 Jel*- 

grw!, ajcTiitetliL ] MU! JilHKJl JHO 1LC. 

Ifccaatfli, iLiplerdh l.qj.rhriU, liH felt i)J S03 
fret, Col'JQ.n S| dmiDulcra. Ftecaiiiu, archi¬ 
tect, A piifbaini. 

Qctsatjlr, jeemhfdlljLeTjiI, ini r-y L by W fri [. 
Ur-rmcgrort, archUei;?. 

Ifcwiyfc, pirtpwrm]. Hi frvt hj 11 □ f.-rL 
Lb™, itcWcl, about 349 rc" Tb* outer ifie 
!■-i r* tinfikt-r AnlilEc. SunLc. Tki - Inn pit hjd 
* |Hirib.-lui jx. 1 jicmjijtjt U1B i (lie litre I LrW- 
rtylfl, "1th tv* > uf wjnnre pillars Ttillun. 

UeUasljrl«. [triptonl, BenEmiftmea. strebl U«t; 
atom If a- unit of AlehaixLer Ilf Cnat, 

ttMaitylo, dlpler.il; fiS fat j,j 3+4 f e «_ 


Roman. 


EfrtttM * , 

Cuhcon] . 

Ionic . 


I'.jrLunM Vlfflla 

Ionic , 

" 

JllCiLkf <£hI 
Jiqio 

(.'urlatfiUn . 

w 

Jnpller State .j . 

Cnriatliiim , 

K 

Jnptkr TrjflAM 

OorfQtbinli . 


Mars UUor . 

CofLiLtlilaii , 

" 

Vrrrj.- njhl 
fb.iXtiA 

fjurin'IiiuJL . 


AutoaAmu nix! 

Kuiistlrui 

J'taBthHM] 

V'ret* , 

VmU, dir the 
Sabyt 

f'lLTduia , 

tV-ybi LljLin , 

tjrdiithLm . 
CdinthiiD , 
S^iflfuWiin , 

Ibwoeste 


rijinjiril 

Jlljillri , * 

C-VirttifJijfltl . 

K3jpiCi 4 

fUitbee 

I'altnyra . 

3lal»h, OiTTW, 
oe Temjib? of 
IkJcu nn 4 
IdttiUn 

Herat Temple , 

Ltmerf Tempi.-. 

Ib-tkitv Of 1 bn 
tian 

(JcrinllijtD . 

L'nrintbUtL + 
CnrinthUB L 
Cofiatbiiii r 


iEeXnALjtf. Appe-ins to 1 mV e bwn a illpTMlvl^i 
bet TKjth lim of Lbe mill 

TfKhMYle „ dipruatjU-, ttlia i&ruJii-wdpItTlE i 
□.burn at fw by 11 f.x-L 

Tw-di 2 * pi'.r.iV tempi's. d 5 i 4 i 7 _-h|... rich other, In 
L«rttrt of 4 Q-lMiLiaibJ |fr|J>j|iLt, fi'-mllar 111 
illfTirh-l. -io, I ..it the «K- ot lA-Jylf, jfrljit. ru!-; 
the othrr Kiiitiyjr, ilij art*. Lyle, fri. lc.J ty 

Mctfllu Mn«tkm5i.-ai, About ; ui j*.c \ L . rf » 
JTuJni i bm the iiirJiLTity Is the ancient r.l H ,f 
llUiaie bi tlie M.Tidt,->L 

Stlpl*0«ti Ct> lit-rr Wen octal lylr, firtij.!. r,il. Tif. 
et-h-bnrtnl “ Thirr Ctlmuit u Lit the Formit, 4 b. 
■ill fWV frtiLiin iif Lhi* vr ty flue dniniih 1 . 

OrtauLytr. i!i]ih‘iaj ; « fcft by t LA fee L, OilutrULi 
ST f»t high. 

Of ebb Lrmfile-. wmrtbnns called (tat of Horn, 

1 inly thn<s toluiul-.n rvrnnliLlns; hot 11 u «Jd In 
ban: bteri fict.MtjIr. jfripErrji 

IJWtdiyle, 1-fUtlr-perijFteiul, encl-au*! nlUiin a 
ptrllfeiliu UrniM by ilotiirie drikoHMilr! ijf a 
ErSdrr wdrr. 

I loidityk. tripbSStyle ; 3a Iki by &s fi-i-w 

An octaotjlf, irlpfijityk, aitncJiM to a nottiixU. 

A tirc-dfrii jwriptrraE nT jo ftiLuiciu- 

A ClrniLiP Jirt-EpteraJ, nf 3 H -.’Jiil.imilt n NMLhd m tLi. 
The t.nlftr a very ]i«Ululr anil fine r CUD pie. 

So Minim nf Chip nr-kla-alrd MUjitr EtKlf; bat 
Pkfrly dif tin' rtfiM ol IrrTirci nml fli^bu trf 
»lrf(s ai vhlcb It To tkvnled. 

I|rj_...iy3e r lrtrj,[in.al}]e T abnpl Jii frd !,J 110 
feet 

[ItUdlylf, Irtpraljlc ; «4e>r KHJtliOllril Oku if; (3ie 
ceLU. TOiklntE ilnJX. iht-jP'rij,ler..li yi ffrtl hy 

[lormtjle, [f ripl, r^l i 1M f«! by 390 fee t, 

e K’lmty K in.-ri|i;rr4; ns fwl by 33S ftei 

CkAiityln, j. rljdkTii f »i Jki by iHn j'rrt, En- 

cUlMl withliL « pettls4ms ntniUt 1*0 fuel WLiuirr, 
fiHmW by nil iialrf wall riBil tiro rnhikl of 
CorLn.t|Liif] ^ dqqbj« cofrin. 

Ikaik-L 
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LIST OF OBELISKS. 


EIi.to.Uoii, 


EGYPT. 

OticJMk of R^UopolLa . .... 

l±fertf]T|A[i3m It bears ibe oval of OtlTUaHi L ®f 
Uw iilUa ifTematj-, {lh/ii tC.) 

Tba- Circflt OiX’liSfci Of Khjti*1( ..... 

Itw/uglyiibLesi, Erotiftl lflr Un Queen Aouifl.Boii.liet. 
(Hfii luCLj 

The StomlliT OMiija wT Eurttfc ... 

Ili^i-KllTtlliS. EntM hjr n*itn« I. (Ufa . cj 
ObtUilia L-f Lmw, Larurc , 

SionlUr, taken to i'arifl . . [ 

ffiBttdrphk*. Hmmil tjrjr Hamm IL run lull 

CJfeclok* or AknUKlrin (CLaiiiirra's . 

i 3JeiM^rl j-pli.Jos. Jr. ilk udiiraL Jem divj bent Use avail 
Dt 1 l.> -tpuf > III iLoJ. lap ttie Li I '. I1L llliea Ata T 1 1 - iiv aI. 
or Kauu.au. IX. 

QkdJskf ufT-oln, 

IlieJ are alxml leq In TIUlJjtxT, and lira uli Of tbe dnjjj 
of LOrii^a. 1.1. J >.eii i with; only i:ne p ctlu-r, with 
iwii libra or lufTifllyjibio. 'n»,f Vary In dxe: 
aniif love a TtH ilj Juttn «f ijT riant S rubil 

'■'•H'D ftiltft, may lAVd bn fmm fci to « fret 
Ui^h. Tlict- 't ik' lower nlnmii; of inn avenue'. 
rqHMfen eb. Jl ftrL 

Obelialtof Bluslff Hi 

Hkn^gixalQk Jt bean u» oval of (Jsurtwcn. I. 

KOMt 

CkHakorth* Vntltwi . 

Wttk.'bt LkTEtjLj-jJiitoa, li wi -meted by SJstna V, 
m L&-£. It Wnrt liroiLHht Xl'.ui He-lL-irioLid lo ]£jjn^ 

hi Ll» riipi of CdJlpflU, 0Ji4 TCM foiui.l Jq fJvr. Gifts* 
of S q®. 

0twll‘k or SL Muto Sfa^jfltiM „ 

VV:tbinn bkn^ijpiici. Was in li‘T hv 

iotilazm, lianrih" tin- pi.njiflvwte of Si lit* V. J|j 
war MtO Of a yair w'bfch oi1j;Enally JUq^ (iio 
enti-nuns ot the nuUKiUiim of Augiutqi. 

CMidWt of the LnaiQ . . ■ , . p 

lii&qgtyjihifii. ffu rrrvl.ij Ly R-,nf,uu, In Um imn. 
“““■ nr Sta V. I n (MS? it iv StawJl? |C 
JfriiupoUi to |jj QuuiaJiita*, wa w.o 

c '“" v " 1 lc > It'iJne by Uli. Poll t’oriMiuithii, v. |.. 
niiin(4 It tin tL.ii it,I ra of me Omo Martinu. i, 

k:,tih Uw i?va.| j,of TfooUpt* 111, aunt njiitnr-i It' 
Dbtliik of the Jlint <if! fVpulo, or F lrtnlH l tt, 

XIJen^LjnJtUu, Wu cnokd by tVmtim* in " IBMl 
U tirhii Ills (mqllSoilB of Slno» V. Jr ,|,u4 urtl 
RliLiUj Ufora tlie tcrnjitv Of iLmh ikui nl ITelrftaJia 
U w*i leraovr-q u> lion* Aopiutni. aaicj jta*,] 
lit the Clrcaa Sljixlraiu. Acwr.iitsu to Lno.Lue u 
brrirt lh<! ovnl or Set! 1. (VflMntluhl ^ 
nt*k.k uf Ibo l*una Karon*, Or I'jqtjilillinu , 

llim'e^jihki feul'd l^r llcrntiil Jji |i 3 l. Jurtna 
tb,- I-Titllkele of IhBMwrt X . A RtOuH, n oik of 

*“ t '™" 1 b ‘ 

Ofk-JMt uf Uir J'Uiu .Ji-LLi ll.iuirn 


IWflit, 

Tiittliie;*, 

Al [qp. 

BrfoW, 

n. In, 

IL in. 

ft- in. 

f B3 J 

• abore die 
IjaveniL-UL 

f •{ 

0 1 

.V. A a. fc«. 
C 2 

tiW.k4 

93 0 

* ' 

S Q 

SI 3 

■i a 

9 1 

r-j o 

T6 0 

& 2 
f 3 

S 5 
n a 

19 0 

• * 

9 T 


( ( 9| 

i SUa. 


Tit i.i 


t 3 


f * tt 
l 3 U 


% 3 


a 9 


9 . 0 
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SltniLLip. 



TMdnHff* 


A t Dp. Btlow. 


Ufcillsfc of tiro PmiUk on . * 

IJU n^jjpbLi*. (taetod, bi im tj ClHMDtXL Of 
|5)f llfUr '.A PxLilir.i 1 . Sicb' 1,1 1L 

ObcZbA. ill tine Llonle C*vbJ1d- r - 

Ku«Hjlyji!»i.ai, ErtCtud ID NSB Itf AtiliBOXL li 

f' n:ii r ly rfi ■■ h|, rLth tluil Dr St. Mufti lfanjlixn\ in 
filial of U« ionBSuIr HID Df 
or tbf TrlDita Muule, uf S3 ^i- 1 E11^tijui o 
Utenniiyifldc* Krefifd hj AnliUofi, In 1TSU- A 
IEo:illh imitalliHa Df thll *f |I» film dr’ L IV-pjlii. 

fflK-Uikof M-OBlP'Clturto ■ 

^TD^T|ftluL LwtK'l It A nil mo ri hi [ T3it. ][ »U 
Ibfi l(llit In ilcane by Au.uhLU* Tr n. JMIopciUi. 
fjul plan..] in itw Cimpu* MmUui. rtet# U ill 
IJi>l M t finiHnait. Ateo7d5lW D) l-fpflua. it wni 
unrclui tn Jj- lbCiil-r i]f 1 'fjnurii Lldiba i. 

OLOlSit dl Afi ailir- lie do, Ilf Butallnl ■ 

11 lures IjTlik*. [Mra* prtctiJ Lit honour of Anting* 
hi (hni iLunn of lEmlrl.ih IWkS ? 4 tj|na, 

Qbrfilk or Vnu Mitri - 

Huin^lrphlis. Il b-.HTi l I m oral Of Ituuni GO CtUls II, 

OOSTST AjfTDi 0 PLE. 

Otdl*t In M* IHppodJ<i|ffll 1 h « AEmt lihLn: „ 

Ilit , rv|j;lfjili|i-'4 «J tuft iiacec Hr by tini £m]KEi>t 

Tfcpbdi*iiu. Ad ianLta»£«n of «» carttcr vuik. 

SnuLI UU iLJslc . 

UkrosSipbicA Id ctjp Sidt*n'f gi.nl' □. 


OMLik ai Jrle* . 

Wnlurtit blrft^AypUet. Il win d£i«vty«l Id im 
ami trrtfnl in sets. 

OWi.it M Beat feliki. 

lilifiKlniiiW. A Itdtuji ImiUHlon of Uii tunn ct 
IVoiltLin.. 

Thu Boltf-ID 1 fSn-li.it. 

In the i^YptUn Md^oeh at KnpLhfc. A OTEni>TA 
found it rnluJArinn. An ImllAtinil- 
TJlfi ■TEWuA at ETkllfl' , . 1 1 , - 

Il |( hi™ m-rlrd ft K.lTIK*lij*V Itili Itarecl. i!hI i» 111 * 
nrOMilly Of Ml. W. J. Elanli.1i 
Obelisk hi extant. 

It St w-liiF-iiiiiE, A Eblmn, MiliatKin. 

Thu i llHhita la Slip HH U-.h UiemdL, 

Tbrt* iwp nhcUikt uh fimgmt-nti TIh'T ure Of W*tk 


fi. hi. 
If ifl 

15 0 

m o 

T3 0 

M 0 

•m 4 


t ! 


33 H 


ft In. 

i t 


a i 

* 3 


3 2 

i a 


i <H 


ft. lb. 

a « 


4 2 

T i 

1 * 

2 1 

T 2 

A y. 
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I N D E X. 


Abbreviation* ii> -Sr? 

BSfl*. 

AbhiXMi 30 J, 

Atbnied (agate , 320- 
Adiille?, ISO, 

AhJjiehjw clii murid , 803. 

A(ktiiin r 15, 

J^deiIkq epoch or fjeriiai, in sculpture, 
127. 

iEs br^ti»y:,,eimd Mum, aM 3 Goricithwa, 

210. 

j^ooiapliia, 132. 

Agate, 820, 

Agutbrn Iwnum, ISO. 157. 

Akb&istron—Jlmirnwiek vox*, 2 SCI. 
Ala*. 13. 

Alikin, 270. 270. 

Almui inline garm t. 3t5. 

Al|>b^i lw;t, tin-ek, 347; Etruscan, 3^ ; 
Lntin, 372. 

AliftK, Egyptian, 38; Orccinti, SB; 

llomnn, 88. 

Alkhriliyi'n, Egyptian, 202; Greek, 
2CH. 

AmimiLSr 338, 

Amissiull aMic, 324. 

Amethyrt, 313; edcntnl, 31 L 
A uMtlijwhi* nmt iI ivot;i d 8i:i. 
AoiphiproetTle,, 32. 

Amphitheatre, Etruscan, CS; Roman, 

A^iif-il’aAocw :i I, 10 , 

Amphi trite. lo?. 

Am Lid, HI. S 44, ns. no. 

AinyinctM.*, 107, 

Aucofritboii. 331 r 
Aimjrlvpiu, 201. 

Aiwilis 10. 

And to ^plains, ISO., 

A nihiiih in Kgyjrtirui jeulptnre, 121, 
153, 

Ahk. Arn>akv. 3,43. 

Atmtfru Blgemnwus, 305, 

A tiO*, HdcM of vfiir, 1 Id. 


Alifipiosja. 331. 

AnubK E41, H9. 

A pi l l L -, 215. 

A]iELn:rliti.’. 175. Srf Venm. 

Apia, ISO, 

Apia, lij-0 

Apadfleiiiun, 75, 

A|.-41'> r IBS; CdlllrikiW, Itepoiing, 
CStbuTniHlLiJ, Agnoisitw, Qumntbnafl, 
188 . 

A pop (Apopliis}* llje grau serpent, tbe 
cmbSdin of i4n, ISO, 157- 
Appinimm, 217. 

Apsis, SI. 
vpcml d 3L 
Aqnamarind, 314. 

Aijud. A s'ipi n. Anio Veil if, Mnrcin. 
Tcptftrt, Julio, i?I; Virgo, Ahutiun, 
Claudia, An3o Novue, 32, 

AijUdtlU'i'la, SO- SeeAnpUt. Roiftftn SI; 

KOintes, Segovia, 03, 

Arwoetyla, 33, 

Ail'll, 8t£, 

ArclniLn ulylc in painted rase*. 21A 
Archca ^^tCunirpjialitTT: of Dru«ua, 73; 
Tit 11- 7S; BcplEmiiW Bwrenja, 73; 
Constantine, 78; Jtmm j 0 ; Tmjian, 
73, 

Arfftt 72, 

AtflBi 03. 

Areeuitnru, 2:0, 

Ares. 171, 

A mu ni urn, 217, 

AioKrin, the obJer Horns, L44. 

Art cm lb, 1C9- 

Artist a Sat linpitetl, 

-DJtmat d-TL pClilH'M SHL.<, d, 295, 

A-^rutem, 227. 

AepifcSLSl?, 270, 273. 

Astoria, 317, 

Aslnftrl, 253. 

A if. ertwrn nf Osiris, 144. 

AthflML 171 ; rEOmfrchoa, 173. 

AI hot, 142, 117, HO. 1D0 150, 

2 <s 
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JSDEX. 


Alma, 142, 146. 

Alruiiu -itnm. 218. 

Alrium. 10; Tusrnnicum, 11; t» trostyle, 
12; Corinthian, 12; dbpluvLtum, 
12; tcutudinatuin, 13. 

AuIaki, 65. 

Aula-, 268. 270. 

Avanturine, 324. 


Bacchante-. Bunch re, 187. 

Bacchus, 181. 

Bfttha, 1 tallica-, 75 ; of Ciraallt, 76; 
Diocletian, 76; Titus, 76; Pompeii, 
77. 

Balneum. 75. 

Bnsaltes (Usnlt), 325. 

Basmutc*. 326. 

Basilica. 81. 

Iias.rt-lii.-rs, 201 ; Egyptian, 119. 201; 
Etruscan, 202 ; Greek and Roman, 
203; of the Parthenon, 205; on 
Sarcophagi. 207. Set Belirf. 
Btryllus loyl , 314. 

Beryl (yellow , 314. 

Bctham Sir Williumon the Etruscan 
msrrij tionn, 367. 

Black t colour), a-el l>y the Key pita as. 

211; by tiio Greeks. 218. 

Blue (colour , u*itl by the Egyptian* 
210 ; bytho(ir.elu,2l7. 
Rotutrnplicdon. 349. 

Brick?, Egyptian, Greek, Roman. 8. 
Bridge*. /Sec Pons. Bomau bridge*, 
85; of Trajan, at Alcantara. Pout- 
(k-lhi liodia, 86. 

Bronze. 209; of .Egina, Delos, 209; 

Orinthiun, 210. 

Brown f colour , 218. 

Buccinum, 218. 

Bn*!, 160. 

Oilrochou-*, 257. 

Cadmus, 348. 

Caldsriiun, 75. 

Cillairia. green turquoise,324. 

Culhti*, turquoise, 324. 

Calliope, 192. 

Ciunt-i, 253, 251. 257; celebrated, 273 
Unuo, 257; of the St Chape lie. 273; 
of A retina, 2< 4; of Naples (Taxzn 
burneae), 275; of Jupiter .■Kgiocliux, 
276; Carpcgna cameo, 277. 

Canons or rules of proportion in Egyp¬ 
tian sculpture, 120. 

Canopr, 101. 

Cipitoline marbles. See Fasti Consu- 
lares. 

Caprices, 258. 

Capsarii. 75. 

Carbuncle, 315. 

Carbunculu* ' garnet) 315. Sc* Garnet 
Carct-re*. 68, 72. 


Carchesium of St. Dc-nys, 279. 

C#rr.uu marble, 209. 

Caryatides, 46. 

Co-stclluui. 91. 

Castor, 200. 

Castor, 159. 

Celia. 15, 23. 

Cenotaph, 113. 

Centaurs, 188. 

CVrea, 167. 

CluiloLtlouius, 318. 

Chalcedony, 318. 

Characteristics of Greek Glyptic art. 

Cluiritcs (the Groces], 190. 

Churun. 159. 

Clicini, Egypt, 148. 

Chimera, 159; chime ra*. 258. 

Chiton, 161; Doric, louic, 162. 
t'iilainy*. 162. 

Chnubta, 3W. 

X-jiuaTtptor, 395. 

Chon*o. 112, 146. 148, 150. 

Christian inscription*. Sec Inscriptions. 
-formula*. 396. 


-nanus, 398. 

-- »glu, 399. 

-syiuljols, 396. 

CUrysoberyi, 314. 

Chry«ob« ryllu* f yellow beryl . 314. 
Chrysocolla, 217. 

Chrysolite, 312. 

Chryartpraac, 318. 

Chrysopruoiu* fjeUnw-gtccn-jado), 
Chrysuptt-roD, 312. 

Xwfurra, 164. 

Cinerary um. 112. 

Cintrahort-*, 216. 

CfpfMla, 110. 

Cin-i. 72. 


Circular temples, 29. 

Cireumliiio, 220. 

Circus, Maximus, 73; of Romulus, 73. 
Clio, 192. 

Clip* us, 75. 

Cu-hlis, 51. 




Codon, 217. 

Cmrultum. 217. 

Colli ctioua, glyptography, ancient. 265 ; 

modern, 283. 

Colosseum, 69. 

Colossi, Egyptian, 119; of Amunoph 
III.; of Itamcecs II., 119. 

Colouring temples, 35 ; statuary, 218. 
Colours used by the Egyptians, 210; 

by the Greeks, 216; Romans, 2*28. 
Cohimhnrium, 112. 


Column, 38; Egyptian, 39; Grecian. 
41; Doric, 43; Ionic, 44 ; Corin¬ 
thian. 48; Roman, 46; Doric. 46* 
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Ionic, 4(5; Corinthian, 48; Gmtpo- 
wt®, 49. 

Columns, monumental, of Trajan, 80; 
Auto nine, 51: Pompey. 51; Pbocas, 
51; naval, 51; military, 52. 
CVunpnsito column. 49. 

CoucaiiK-ratn SuiLitio, 75. 

Consulship on inscription!!, 878. 
Corinthian column,Grecian,48; Roman, 
48. 

-temples, 27, 29. 

Costume, Grec ian, 1G1; Roman, IG3. 
Crvta viriflin, 217. 

Crio sphinx, 151. 

Crobylus, 1*58,170,17(5. 

Crown of tho Pharaohs, 142; of Osiris, 
144. 

Crystal lus (crystal), 316. 

Cul.icola. 13. 

Cunei, 64. 69. 

Cupid, 189. 

C'uprn, 158. 

Cup', of Sardonyx, 279; of St Denvs, 
279; Brunswick,280; murrhiite,280. 
Cybclr, 193. 

Cyclopr-sm wall*. 3. 

Oy liinlera, K^cypl i in, 289. 

Cynocepholus, 157. 

Dactylopin, 255. 

Daetylojlyptic, 255, 

Dactylography, 255. 

Dwetylotbecu, 255. 

Dadtlean period or epoch in sculpt arc, 
124. 

Dates, in Egyptian inscriptions, 842; 
Greek, 317, 352; Roman, 378; 
ChrUtinn, 397. 

Decuktylc, 33. 

Dt-cUrve of tlve art of sculpture, Egyptian, 
116; Etriucan, 12:4; Greek, 136; 
Ronnitt. 139. 

Dr meter, 167. 

Demotic writing, 337, 310; when first 
used, 341. 

Determinative rigus in hieroglyphics, 
338. 

Diamond. 309. 

Diuna, 169; locifcn, 170; I.ucina, 
171: Hecate. 171; Triform!* Trivia 
of the Kpltesiuns, 171. 

Diaslyle, 33. 

Am royot, 3. 

Ata^fiara (pnociiictione* , 61 
Dicthyothelon, 7. 

Didoron, a bride, 8. 

Dicantina, 348. 

Dtotiynis. Sec Bacchus. 181. 

Dtocnri, 200. 

Dioscuri das, 257, 268, 277. 

AnrXott. JirXnttiW, 162. 

Distemper painting, 218, 226. 


Divuj, 378. 

Doric oolumn, Grecian, 44; Roman, 46. 

- temple, 24. 

Drill ''terebn.X 255. 

Duilian column, 51, 374. 

Egyptian Dei tic#, three forma, 140; 
three orders, 141. 

-Glyptography, 285. 

-painting, 210. 

-- Paleography, 337. 

-stylo in sculpture. 115. 

H *rm, 66. 

Eilcythuiu, 148, 150. 

Khentheaium, 76. 

Ellipsis, 331. 

Embalming, three modes, 98. 

Ementhi, 300. 

HfuttvXoilior, 162. 

Emplecton, 3, 7. 

Encaustic pui iting. 218, 219. 

Enchorial. Set Demotic. 

EngTuvcd stone!, 250. Set Stones. 

-- celebrated engraved stones, 

273. 

Engravers, Greek, anterior to Alex¬ 
ander, 267. Front the time of 
Alexander to the ago of Augustus, 
2(77. Ago of Augustus, 268. Pos¬ 
terior to Augustus, 269. Whose age 
is uncertain, 270. Rontan, 272. 
I^wir Empire, 272. 

Engraving, invention of the art on hard 
stones attributed by Mr Kiug to 
the engravers of Nineveh, 253; 
Egyptian engruving much earlier, 
253. 

Enigmatic (class of hieroglyphs), 337, 
338. 

Epitaphs. Greek, 353; Pot[down, 358; 
of Polyehronius, 360; Etnumn,! 69, 
371 ; Roman, 381; of Svipto, 389; 
of Syphax, 390; of Bibulna, 31*0; 
Epitaphs, 392; ChridiuQ, 396. 400. 
En4i)ua, 105. 

KpithomaUi, KX3. 

Ejirchs in the art of sculpture. Set 
PirioiU. 

Ej»vh* t»f Painted Vas •*, 243. 

Erato, 11*2. 

’Hfiwa, 105. 

Erch-, 158. 

Ems. 189. Set CupitL 
EaunitL 1 , 315. 

Etruscan alphabet, 364. 

-ddties, 16). 

--Glyptography, 290. 

--— inscriptions, ut Guhbi t, 365; 

at IVrugis, 366. 

--language, its «*rigiti, accord¬ 
ing to Niebuhr, Bunsen, 
MUller, 367. 
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Etruscan painting, 213. 

■ Pabeography, 363. 

--people. 363. 

-style in sculpture, 121. 

-U topic, 27. 

Euguhiun tfthl.s, 365; Etruscan. 365; 

Tallin, 374. 

Kuripua, 73. 

Eustvle, 33. 

Euterpe, 192. 

Etitvenes, 278. 

F.vodus. 269, 278. 

Exodra, 14, 76. 

Fates, 193. 

Fasti Cousulana, 379 ; Vcrriani, 379. 
Fauces, 13. 

Fauna. 184. 

Flora, 11*5. 

Fora, 80. 

Fortune. 193. 

Fortun of Pomjieii. 81. 

Fratrea Armies, 373. 

Fresco pointing, 218, 226. 

Frigidurimn, 75. 

Funereal inscriptions, Greek, 353 ; 
Ktruaoan, 369; Roman, 880; Chris¬ 
tian, 395. 

Garnet, 315; pyrope,alnmudine, Siriani, 
guanunvinu, hyueinthine, easouite, 
carbuncle, 315. * 

Gate, gateways, 86. 

Gemma AugmUea, 274. 

Genii four of Antcuti, 101. 144, 149. 
Glyptic art (mechanical process), 255; 
Egyptian, 285; Etruscan,' 290; 
Greek, 294; Rnuuui, 297. 

Glyptic, 250. 

Glyptography, or Engraved Stones. 250; 
origin uml history, 252; material*, 
255; knowledge and tests, 258 ; 
subjects, # 262; ancient glyptogra- 
phic collections. 265; ancient artists, 
266. 

Gmctu, 268. 278. 

Gnostic engraved gems, 299. 

Graces, 190. 

Granite, 326. 

Greek deities, 163. 

-inscriptions. See Inscriptions. 

-style in sculpture, 123. 

-* t 3 rIc > n painted vain* 

' bc-outifnl style in painted vases. 

244. * ^ 

Green (colour) used by the Egyptian* 
211 ; by the Greeks, 217. 

Group, 160. 

GryllJ. 257. 

Guanuiecino (garnet . , 315. 


Gynsconitis. 10. 

Gynseecum, 10. 

Hades. 153. 

lls'matites hmmntito), 325. 

Hull, hypoxtvle, of Karnak, 17. 
Hapimon, the Nile, 146. 

Harpy tomb from Xnnlhu*, 106. 

Hebe, 195. 

Heliotrope or bloodstone, 317. 
Heliotropiutn. 317. 

Hcphifntus, 171. S$e Vulcan. 

Hera, 165. -See Juno. 

Hercules. 195; Famese, 196. 

Hernia, 160. 

Hennaphroditus. 190. 

Hermes, 179; logios, 180. See Mer¬ 
cury. 

I!ostia.* 181. See Vesta, 
llct, 144. 

Ilexastyle, 33. 

Hiiraco sphinx. 151. 

Hieratic writing. 337: invention of, 
340 ; when used, 340. 

Hieroglyphic writing. Sit7; four classes, 
337: arrangement of. 339; antiquity 
of, 339; number of signs mad, 310. 
Hieron. 23. 

Himation. 162. 

Hipprdrotne, 74. 

Historical inscriptions: Parian chronicle, 
351 ; Sigeun, 357: Potidnan. 358; 
fastiConsularos.379; Kuleiidarinm 
Pnenotinum. 879; Monumenttim 
Ancyrauum, 378 ; Moiinmentum 
Adnlitanum. 333. 

Horlmt, Agathodicmou. 150. 

Harta, 159. 

Horns, 144. 146. 149. 150 
Houses, Epy]*ian, 9; Greek. 10; Ro¬ 
man. 10. 

Hyacinth jncynth), 313. 
llyaeinthine garnet. 815. 

Hyaointhiu (sapphire), 311. 

Hygieia, 192. 

Hyllms 271. 278. 

Hynwttua, marble of, 208. 

Hymn of the Fratre* Arm lea, 373. 
Hypetihml, 33, 34. 

Hypcrgwnn tombs, 94. 

Hypocaustum, 76. 

Hypogman tnmhs. 94. 

Hvpokyle, 16. 

Hysgin’nm. 218. 

Inspis (chalcedony , 318. 

Ibi* 157. 

Ideographic (Hansen's term for sym¬ 
bolical signs ', 338. 

Monographic (class of liieroglyplisX 

387, 338. 

Imitations of genu, pm-mus stoma 326. 
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Imperalur, in inKli|)tLOIU)t 373. 

[mpcusdoitui of gems, modem, 327; 

Rfideiit, 327. 

En litiiM, 32. 

ImN-rtiitu, 7, 

indigo, I 5 j i in u in, 217, 

L n scrip llcttn oil gems, S(M r 
C —— on painted Viia-fl) 33ti. 

- - ■■— an ring*, 345. 

I a-*Ti[rttnn% t*x si^j Fn.lievgriJ.pby, in- 
Beribcdf ttipirwl, d l i■.I i ml, 329 ; 
bilingual, trilingual, 330; isiulrie, 
332; reHgirttts, lustiwicul 332; seism* 

tide, funeral, Cirri Elian, 333 ; Collet- 
tiirtLi. nublialnsl, 1133 ; in Lins^Miim, 
idJfclr Egyptian, 3-12; direction nf 

itiir of Egj Jitiitd 31 !■--:■ i ij i , 

fi'J 9 ; if Gmrk mseriptiomi, 34 ,S; 
l.icirfc, 34(5 : inonumiiutii], 3:71; 
bating d crapes, Lrmliej, etc., 350 ; 
Trpa j* i/i'Tjy itli, 15,7!i ; flinilV353 ‘ 

ftigin, 353; datafiles uf tijv'-k in* 
sraipiicmit, 357; Ebtlscnti n StiS; Lri- 
ri-nplinn nt fiitbliin, S65; j 4 Perngim 
:w i: V.-UH? iurf-ripTEo'iij!, 3'*S; fun'!, 
nail, 369; KotWU, 3.2; livain of 
the FmtlT'S ArenK^ 373; Dutiinn 
i.^Jarsui, 374 ; on sort .jiIjbjjus nf 
S.'i pin, 37 4 ; Latin tablnts h if Kn - 
grnbimn* 374; CDmiuH'icHl vrilli mlj- 
gionri vonsliip, 375; liistorteal, 370; 
Fiuti Cvauw lares, 379’, KiilH.nwiurii.i4ji 

rni'iie^linnni, 37U: Munumimlujii 
iVnLH'rhSDQi, 373; Abjured, 3aU; 
(Slgti, StKt; cjnmplai of Komnn in- 
iwrjpliiins, 3H8; CiirbLimi. 335; nil 
Ttii mronl, 335; nytiikid Unil, 3IM l; 
furmulm, 30ti; Hu ilAfoi’i (.'liUiifiiA- 
Hon,397; grammatical peetrliarMu*. 
3&8t nwiit's found la ibcin, 3fi3: 
Higlu, 333; example- of Clui&ti,.!] 
ij.-M-rEjiiiiHLH, 4lH). 

IriMh i | * 11 • "I: -. eci.-hrnb d. t'l A'ldlis, 333; 
Baulin riuDl', 512 ; of Abyilort, nf 
Kunuik, 343; or M. in|d.i.-., 3t;i; nl 
Tania, 343; 8tg«Ul, B57; FutiiUfsin, 
tl.tfl; Ell gulniin taUsj, 505 ; nf 
TVmgirt, 3inij ; Ljnici nf the FiiUrt*. 
ArvabHt, 373; oa DuiliiLQ oul ileitui, 
i(74, 333; on yaroapbagua nf Seiptn, 
374.339; 1. 1 tin. labScbsofEugu biffin, 
374: Fiuiti Coti>uliuTi‘!i| 373 ; Kalim* 
tbriuui PriEnEatlnrdm, i¥79; Mona* 
i i t■!it inn Ancymnuin, 379: nti nreh 
of Titus, 591; mi column of Ttujnll, 
391: (Uj arch nf Suplimitfia Serurtln, 
£.*•4 ; rm areli of linUt. nuy, 392 ; OH 
nrehtif t.'i rii-Luiiinr, 392. 
f nLagli, ctScbcTitai, 977, 
iuUi|jii[>p 257, 

InLuglio ril c-wto^ 119, Shi j. 

Ionic I'oluimi, flreciao, 41: Roman, 46, 


loW S7. 

Iria, 195. 

Irrtru^ilar horiiotiieil vnilh r 5, 

Lime table, 343, 

I.oe, 143. I -is, 149, 150 
ihiilnitmut, rt. 

Jade vpILi.'.v ifrcL'ii , 317; (dark glrcn >, 

3£h 

Jlilji r, 322. 

Judgment of (lie i^-ul. 103, 

Juno, 165: Ftouuta. ft.iri.pitn. 100. 
Jap-itfr OEyriifHui nf 1‘iti.Iiuji. 136; pH 
K-sh'jred by QontTCiDcro do Quincy. 
150; dy FI L.'titiiH), Itil, 

Juj.il ur, LU3; Sunipw, 1C3. 

Kjilenitmrimji l^jvrjcytjuinu, 379. 

KaAm on pujiiEfil viL-t. 236. 

Kaecrjt, 2IO. 

K'pHiStJ. HHUJCL, 64, 

Ki.t-m, I El. 143. 

King*. Egjgfllim, 153- 
KiorwHlmi, 349. 

tiurj^T 10a. 

K,\. .uG.e( t, t‘4. 

IvAj ua.K'Tijiit S . l!5, 

Knepii. 142, I4B. J iO, 300. 
lLtiowludgO isii'.l (cat nf ougiuVUl stone*, 

23S. 

KiMlanwglytiliii, 201. 

KmAap, euvfjt, 84, 

KuAiriJ*. 162. 

Kappa, 318-. 

Kua^is, 217. 

Ldbmm, 75, 76. 

I^eonicum, 75. 

I rw painting, 22 1. 

Linn, tutf mode ufiiiterpretiUg EtrudeaD 
inM-rijitjiHiS, 366. 

T^ipkkry -‘.fQc, 331, 350. 

Tjijii^ IueuH 323. 

Lirariiim. 13. 
t aiSJg 159* * 

entdi, cucti, 9. 

Li tin hljiLial.^.t, 7ibjmtn*.ju'a opinion am 
(o its; origin, 372. 

-Isingllngf. 1 cEmii-h’ opinion on 

its '-rigill. 375 ; Niuliuhr'u, 375. 
—- biblt t of En” ubtiitit, 374. 

I,nfm’nini,78. 

LcumdiwicH i white earwliojp. 319. 

T.ittldiug of iH iiPpUu, 34. 

Lilitosiirgiin, 2‘J7- 
Affjiifli't 65- 

t/HJH, 159, 

Lu<litts 222, 

Aujfa^juTOf, 3.1.2 . 

Lnni, ns«bU' of, 2Qft, 

Lnlppui, 134 

Etthncolk^, 255. 
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Li dh'L'ly fill i, i!5S. 

Lychnu ruby;. 311. 

Lyucuriuin (J.ii intli;, 313 

yu f 142, 147, 

-187, 

M unbivuni, -OS, 

Ulmt'iafcs (UAUvrHiUUv. S2J, 

Mimi.i, 159. 

M.lhIuh, 150. 

Mxrlilt. i(J3- Purlin, Ptmirirc. Ily- 
EllM Inn, of TJ iiuiaa, of Lutii. 205. 
MiLnuwaLUiu, 225. 

Mm-, I.! r Grudlrat, S tutor, l'Ui«r, 
’Victor, iWifut, ITS. 

MiitfiniJ, KjayiAinii, 3f Grwiin, 3; 

[taliiiD, 3; Ikumu], firtupositit, 7. 

Aljiln-riiOfl uiijil'*y. J lei l]jc gJyjHt-f unt. 

Mini, 14 %, Hll 

Mnusij'-um > f f lahe-.iE'tLJisaU:*. 157. 

Mm 1. 141, 140, 14 $. 

M-nu, 139. 

M laigcr, |t)9. 

Me') mini, 21 3, 

Mi l(«.]in n -, 303. 

Mcntrr.it 358. 

MipUt, 253. 

M'.'n.'urv, ]70j Bolvodefo, ISO, 

McU, 72. 

Wetluxii of pfimting ii-^Ht !iy (Lie 
uat'i'."nt., i fruac®, diktemptr, tn- 
cuusliv), 2. 1 ti-. 

M. jezii rill VO; SOI, 205; tti ;r. roi. 257, 
MUluuy column, A®. 

MrATOP, 21GL 

MHlTTO. I “l, 

MluEtfrj], 2] a. 

Mitfiniic BUmnd >Iu im^ 295 , 

Milhri.it, 299. 

Mninc, the fitk-i, IuM. 

Miiiorijitfit rir'jOiriti', 352, 

Moni^nun i-f CiirUt, 3LNi. 

M oiwjj li.-ral, 3k 

M uiuui' utuni, lffl); Aduiibirmin, Bft3 ; 

Ancy ratitlin, 379- 
M iniLorjo, jjl3. 

Mortnr, 7, 

51’ia.iic, 220; llsjyp.tiun. £27; Or.ck, 
£27 r 220: <<i iVrguna* 22i; of 
I?i .ritji-.-. 22*; of Poll jftrin i 
253 ; Pfi E |Ji? ]j013-o nl I'.lOjjji, pi ijlli ... i i, 

229; Human. 229 ; iff tHo Lower 
Pin) life, £30, 

Mnninm-.-, &ii: EfryptLm 89 r Gn*t 

&9. 

SluissiPiirtmth.q, nhj (nJyj>trd hy tLei 

Ej&ptfnra, IWj. 

Mum my aw. HXI; of Qne™ Amarif , 
HJi: nf ^loiykiitc, 101. 

Muifln, 142, Hit, ity. 


Mlire v, 217, 218. 

M nrrhirta <flcijr spur', 281, 321. 

Muirhjno vu- . -, 280. 

Mcift-s, l'J0. 

MylhaJoKy fpf Kulplurc, 140, 

NpttSja, 193. 

Xnri?, 23, 

Xiiplnj H'lpi.i'. 73. 

NirtHl oolraun, 51, 

Nimiittii. 255. 

-Viu’rnfK.Iis 1 ' Ktrtlseai]), 109, 

Nrith. Hl. HG, UB t 350. 

Ntiwrii, 194. 

Nopliriti', 352. 

NV I Ay*. HI 118. 

NVj itujjf, 109. 

Nrihuns, ISA. 

N’clitt, 147. 

\icM4, 215, 

XtmJo, 319. 

Kike, Ulo, 

Xraui'nrinliure Engllah iitul Italian of 
ptinlnl Titeej, 24$. 

Sort i i, 133. 

Nate baa, 82. 

Olriishn. 22, 72; in-rifttion on, 345. 

1 Of.-i liununL tih-i ]fii.il. , 325. 

Ih'tuV K T- 

ticiiuttvJc.Sli 
iEp.il, 13. 

OlyiupiiuLi, Go- fr, 3,i|; JtmipaEf, 352. 
Ouyc&intm ori.rntip.1 iiUWEcr, 282. 

[)Eiv.y. 315; orient il atobi-iEet 282, 
310, 

OpuI ee- opal], 3IG, 

Opju'tes** MirpMsti[ip r 32 (f. 

ElpblhnipPHliirr, 24. 

( lj fiLi incfj tijiri, 2 
■-JlllLHSYUlIP, 2'JG, 

— nlicnf iluiia, 2, 7* 

-- M-cti b, 227, 

—- (udijcJutum, L-r VL-nnicu Latum. 227. 
Opxnerpn, 04, (m. 

I)i\'lai;^1nu ISG. 

Onjlw?iti, 199. 

O.-Lri*, 143 1 10 r 159. 
OiJrbAfiiis&ranij, 149, 

0*114,72. 

0.4lu m* 10, 

04 nun, 2J 7, 

Ova La, myipl laf^jrfytiaci, 13S; r,.<fitftini n fi; 

Tuvield jliiiI title rif kidga, 341 ; oW* 

of Bniees LL, 3i|. 

I'j'inl iijjr. EHvp|i 4tttp 210: Elri@cirj, 
213; Gtuefc r 214 : I£oaj,aii, 222. 
R'LEntiu^ nl IVJllneii, £23. 

PiUcmutl, p. yin. 

PpiLLHfj-mphy, or iniwriptJoT]*, u [ju o D d 

utility P f ilp| ftmij. 3£8; Jipnk.niiJi 






Avjwrjr, 




which bear tli&orlptiau, 30fl - f'.rkn.tLvo 
imporfwico if iW L ri|itiu*i» F 330; eri- 
W lmo.wL. dgt of fo.-w tipU< ilt? . 331; 
eJjk-.-liiL-utfi hi <m" imcriptinu-s 332; 
LMory of paS{Btig?upli7t 3.T3; Sgyp- 

1i n, 33?E Greek, 3 id; Etuis liei, 

3H3; Kotmuj, 372; Christ'nil, 305* 

Falfo, m 

Rdj#* 172, ITS, 27;’- 

Piuuplllus, LlTti. 

1 8f>. 

l\meLs 21i>. 

FiipyH. ]02, 

nmpaa'Kijxtp, (m. 

Pumn cluumcte, 331, 

-mm lilf, 200. 

I'utxkftMuif, 211. 

ftu.hr* J12. Hit. 
r^iimral. 21 
Pe&UnJotoLk a brick, £. 

Pfii-t-ltL’ miiilife, 203. 

IVpk* 132. 

Fori tn 23, 

IVihlM, 313. 

Pcri-nJi of tin 1 ;.rj of n'lilptvn—Egyp¬ 
tian. Ll5; Elnusn. 121 ; Uitt-k, 
123; powlnkiiD, 124; d^nctna, 
1.7; Fhidiwn, 123; Pmxitek iMj, 
!&J; dwIirtL', ISA; Ropuui, 1 3d. 
Period* ufihu Greek echoed tl 
235. 

Peri|j[£jnt|, 32, 

PgaLslylo, Vi. 

PgHsepuitH 1 . 13H- 
lVrstiL'% 139, 

P-S^ua, HJ2. 

Fkli I tan period epoch of iculptum, 
L23. 

Phasnii, 153. 

tMiwitliC if Sun* of h|Cm^jf|lnl 337, 
330. 

liHiLh, 112. 145. 143, 
i'Jj C uIl-HvI liari, I Id. 

Pfatijihian^ 153. 

PLxntUk, 70,00, 

Fla!is of fefuplea, 31. 

Plttetna, 317, 

Philo, il)3 r 
Podtuiti, fiS, 

Put] me, 200, * 

IVilydirwujr, 213; employed ot tilt 
'.iirty uud Lut- ■ jjfcriuU vf art* 220, 
IVIVfjnoItiA, 214. 

Fuly^ijfl.iri'l walls* "3. 

Ptdylifhia itHilplw, 200, 

PulymoEa. 1D2, 

Pun- Si,i Mil .in, Fulatisnu. Vul -ro ■> ■ l-, 
CWi i us. J, li Licit] iPn.Trisniplinl U, 0 5; 
rEliuB, MrUiu-., MuTiiEtWH, 0*J. 
J'orjdiyrite.- purphjTT , 326, 

F oil a- triofpptmllN 72, 

F r »tiVnni. 24. 


['(dlbn cLLiim, li3,67. 

Put i-lfui[i inECfipLicn, 353. 

Fieae, 317. 

Finikin, 317; htlfoCrape, Sid, 
PrwohicliaDCfl, l>4, £& 

FiniiteicuUi t po<Jj or period jn tcuTp- 

lure, 133. 

Primitive- t«ul»at, Rotunda, 100, 

Prafttu e\ 24. 

Pn ipyli in, 10, 
fuMfliiim, tkl, 

Proeenuiiu, 103. 


tlpn Ifinr^ew, cfl. 

MpoiX^vJn}^, 353, 
npoETrdl, Vr-atiUlJc, 10. 
ftOdlyk', 32 h 
Fiotlnmiij, li], 

I'nilogdiia. 2] 5+ 

I’bclitut, 11L 
Fv; u>Lu-dip(trsiU 32- 
l J ri.'i|ik>Uixiomoti, :k 
l V m So pt i i pt u iwi, 03k 
tyuQtttfUL. 35!. 

ftjthf, mo. 

Pterona^to, 3;}, 

Pulpkum, 65. 07. 

Peltate, 150, 

PuMiaar, 73. 

Punch, /tTpim rstusum', 255. 

Purple. cdurrr, 2IT; Tnnn burgle, 

210. 


pEirpUri-^Emuio, 217. 

Plli , J£L.i].lllHi, 345, 

Pj'<jiiib4y[i^ 33* 

J J j-|un, 16. 

tu [.!-. &tj+ of Cln.ojj-. 59; Clu fdi- 
l> u, lit); 5[_>.inna, GO; Alikinu, 
00; Ltj^iiiit' UuXtfy. 01; Klnt-H-an,, 
02 ; Greek, *>2 ; Uunidti, 02, 
P>Tp-4cN-H 254, 207. 
f^eupt (garlhitj,, 3J5+ 


F^yiiluui, 153. 


Rji, H2. Ud, 148. 150. 

ItanpiL, |hu jrod i'P wur r 110, 

RiiKe'ELi, ti.c Etnuteutb. yisi, 307. 

Ii«L, ftil^yr, HH-d Ljf the- Kfij'plLBtiF, 
2!0; hy tlld Gl^kn, 2 10, 

Iiegdlini fiaU^] to nib, 100, 

KiRuler LidriaiOhljLl null.s li, 

Hdmf. Egyptian, lilt; Greek and 

Roto era T 202; ulto rUbxo, 203; 
iul^i> ttliovoi biis.-j riJiftvo, 201: In 

gGinf, 257. 

ICvpn'ttnlttllvu fflnan of liitn 'ifl vttha . 
337, 3:10. 

fteLicuJjLtmn, 7, 

Khomcucoo, 15. 

Flea, 103, 

FinsTr, 300; Kgypltun, 3413; Gr?i V, 
iWH; EtniacH*, ; Ib-iwm, 305 ; 
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ring uF Uheops .Slknjn... I-ffrJ; of 
AmriUOpll LI L, 8'J3 J Cut J Ionia, H4f2 : 
nilb drt vices, 395 3 buUBolif'Hpi'r'.s 
300: Uutrub-ring, 307, 

Howls, SI, #■* Via, 

U iK-k-v'iif tomta, 107, 

JHumnu. deilM, 103, 

-- inseriptir'iiu. -Sire Liuteri p-ticmi 

-orders -48, 

- IcmptM, 4S. 

Roitltu fctuu*. S42, 

Kntnii colunrrm, 53. 

H uiirien, 210. 

Ruby, 311. 
liming 81 

SwKbuwlim 210. 

SflHkresf i ^nntqnne , 82-1. 

S.i.j ipl i i it, 311 : abC ■ riuLivl, 310, 
Su.[x]liinlr- (Lnpls l-rsuh), 337, 323, 
SanoplutgrC 1 &0 3 Of Neetauubo, 101; of 
Scqpio, 132,337 E ; with l*aa-lB]ii-fs.20'5, 
Sun la ‘Kind , 3 IS. 

Bttftl AeJntlcs [camel hw), 3131. 
Swn.kmyx,319. 

Satyrs 181, ,Srt Fiona, 
fienurntm# Egyptimi, 1 3-3, 1,17, 2.17; 
ornamental r ftmorenl, liLst-rienL 2SiJ ; 
Uinl&rukJ, 28U ; Eurge flncl arual], 2S7 ; 
'•liltilt sciir.ilwri, mythological., like- 
h-Henl. phjsLoj^mptilttJ^ variftt-i, 
3.SS; Etruscan, 301, 

8. •.* r,> 1 .!*.• ;a., fiWr,-n 280 ; saap-vl L, Pthati, 
2S0 ; Egyptian riaow "Chape®," 
owalnr, 280. * 

Seeping Kukufr, 111; with Idh», J3l. 

Schula, 70. 

SrulptuMs, 135; Egyptian, 115 ; Virus- 
Van. 1 21; tir L v Jr, 123; UcoiLin, 130. 
Seal nf Ehiinipdtu Liu, 253. 

♦ S.'iiJ rin^GiLvkp SOL ; Ltunun, 800. 
Sailing- («rth of Ike liivx-fc, S27, 

Scb, 112, 110, 

Sclwk. Btvtk, 112, 118, m 
15, 24. 

^t!pulfmm f J fils, 
tempi* 14 % 103, 299. 

Serpentinr marble, 32i 
Seth, Typltort + 143, 149, 150 ; nf (ho 
Onolttti’-i t “5iK(. 

SriJibi* 158. 

Su 1 42, 140. 

Sbab-ti, EgyplLim h> j m febnJ Ikiiifn i.j 
clay, 192, I.jO. 

Shapes J-.F painted v.t.c*, 240- 
ia^ripkiou, 357. 

Sigla, hblmovintiwiM in inacriptious 
Greek, 353: Botuaa, 383; Chri*. 
tL-ifi, 399. 

Signet-rings of Juildi, 302; r.l J Lt *inll T 
3U2; .if Cheap* 302; rf A mount, h 
ILL, HOB; Egyptian, \m ; Greek, 


30-1 ; Uoru&H, 30.1; uf AL- sunder, 

■HJl , I'■<!•.■•!.■!> -, 3 . ..pry. 

.Julius L.'jESijr, Augustus, MBeeniM, 
New, finllu, ; of MiiWl 
Anetliy, 270. 

> Iii. 1 ■L r '.'jilji'V ;;H7 ; elin.ii-jlngjivit 
ilk LlL.'+CriplWHH.BltJ. 

Sil, 217, 

Slloui. ISO, 

Simooixte*, 348. 

SLuHfligd 1 1 * '-inr r 1 hi , 310; mpiLicnj 
(wfclnehjto ,323. 

Bayirti, 2.1,?, 

Solon, 2tm. 277. 

So! toe period, 1,13. 

SpGCUA 39. 

S| ijji 1 ix. l-H.i; Aii'lr -1 aphids, 1 . 10 ; Ori■■ 
sphinx, I5J ; Mkitnni spSiius, 1 , 1 ]; 
great &p1iiox, 151, 

34mw^3i^304. 

Sj-iimi, 72. 

.Sjjoliikiiuitmi. 7-\ 

Si(uiL\, 74. 

StetiLC, 109, 

StutiunjHi, si 
SrstjAtu, HQ, 150, 

Stele, 104. 

SlLplwnos, LOn, 

Stobi, 

SiuUi :-, fur eugnkviikg, 250; ellipse* of 
irtOffMS. trai(b|UTUikt. x-mi- Lnmspa- 
n-nt, oiMtrjyD, 250, $09; UnBlputinl, 
3(19; (rfflll-1 nUtsjwLJcnL, 310; ojumpt^ 

dl- 'tn-8, cugritvi.-il. EgrpLiun, (7 iff-It 

EtmSfciO, 291; J4i iriinn, £98; ?t|, 

I tbftic, 299; finwUc, £99. 

Style.-i isi ^culplum, Kj;kpti:m, 113 
Ein^tui, 121 ■ Grwfe, 128 ; K r „ 

iUiii] T 1S& 

-of Orivlc iii«*ri|ttkiris 34!b 

-uf masonry, 3. 

-of punted va,w..(, 243; Eirl 

or Rgyptbo, 24S; Arcltnic, Greek- 
Sev.-iLi fir 'I'jiujBqtiannJ, ES^atiful 
2H ; Florid, DccuJejaec, 12-4 ri, 
StjkiUilL, 24, 

SulijcctsiDf t-i 1 gfikved slocwa, 202. 

——■-engraved uti rings, 3Q8, 

Syilukiriuim. 7-1. * 

Suggi;dliLS T 08. 

SuimiuLEi nr, 153. 

Siirniu Link (Inniiin, 82, 

SiUiVt'Scitui I in, H"0.- 
Syenite, 380. 

SymbolIc ctiiRa of 
338. 

SympUpunlB, 25S, 

Syitylc, 33, 

Tablet of IkiH'da, 31 i 
-—— nf A brdnA, 343. 


Iiiorogly pint, 3: 


1 
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T.lMi-1 i-.h' Kunok, 3M3. 
——— of Munphi*, 343, 
of Tunis. ::4 r >. 


TiLJel^ Repuletiwl, Egyptian, L57. 
-liugubiwi, U&5, 

VlViirffT. 'Jin. 


TuMiuinsi. 13, 

i r a!KH (utctfiZuD ntu&i 324, 

Tan, sacred, 144, 

Tjuiiubnlifi, Ifrfi, 

'Tantok^y in inscrijiti^ie, 331. 

TiiZii F nriu-^z, 275. 

I'tltie, 112. I in, 1311, 

TflkllKjties. 43, 

frerapleg -%|>l iitn, 115 ; Rbinm-m-iori’, 
, l«>; Knmudr, 17; Euxor, 10; Edfou, 

lit ; Umiler.i. 22 ; Grcetou, 22 ; 

tEginn, 25; Tbneom, £5; Piwlho 
uuiu 2.">: Bfliniii, 23; iMiuu, 20; 
^Ti-lopulitum, 27; Eivrthi urn, 27 ; 
ili i|iin-rOlyrti£i-Eit 27 ; Etruscan, 27; 
I ■■'*■-, 27; Jilj'iii r Gipltt linns, 2S ; 
I Ei ■inai i , -J S ; M i EnfVn Cliul-Hi'lI'Cii, 2U; 
Vi^ifar-Liui, £3; R.,ti m, 23; 5tur* 
I Itiir, 23; AELtoniinjs nml Kauriim, 
23; FVM-tiuuk V iritis. 23; Fitntln.r.iij, 
23; VejBiii, fSybil, 30; pnljuifm, 

I ii 1 1 lime; ”1; N Lain a, 31; p Lilus , ! 
le L Jjlpl»>, 31 ; 1 igLtmg of temples, 34; 

e^kuiri ng of ii-nijdt*. 35. 

Topidjiriunt, 75, 
feipsirijtrH', J02. 
jurra ii Itii, 210, 

M*r, 14 k 
klrosly It, S3. 

I uljtnlui\.ti . a brink, S. 

IcA 13. 
ubujuL 13. 

Stalin. 132, 

'liopO.H, nuti-lik- of, 23S, 

'Lentil, 03; (In. ok, 33; lllnikim, 
j 0(i; Ituiimii, 00 , 
ponuiE, 73, 

| !>-!■■ 1 1. 1113. 

Ilai, 1HS, 

lulud, 142. 147. 

IkOlti, M2, Mil, 146,150. 

}»yiiuilr, 05. 

milting, 214. 

Alin, 158, 

W 133. 

[| liliHy 33 ; Egypt inn, 04 ; On i-k, 104 ; 
l>, Etrn- .ifi , 137; Horn, n, |ii:i;toiuli 
p, if dij/i/i Mi in i>CI i i 11 , 3.' ; tombs »t 

p l I h’III 11,:- 35 ; Mclllpllia, 0C; 

p t [iilnlt nf Alt' tts+ 104 ; trunk* of 
Jisrivutt- kulmtlinds Gre k , IU5; 
i tiurpy lomb, lun; c*i" Miusulnt, 

I 107; fotutuof Mugiah GbnfCtn, 1D7; 
pi Etnw.m torntm, rook-cut amj 

j/ tumuli, 137+ primitive. JOS; Cn- 

i emu* lift. VuU’i, IChkj Htgoliin 


Insfi, ItKi ; tomb of Annua, 10® ; of 
Cwcilin iteU-Hn, 110 : of Augustus. 
110; Hadrian. 310; Mm3* ul Fwui- 
ptii, 113; ut Petra, 114. 

Topaz. 312. 

Th ■fiQBfjri el, n'riuliti- 1, 1412, 

-■—■ prusuhks (peridot}, 313. 

Torso Ifelvidct* 108. 

Trwisiny of AttvIlB nt Mvceme, 134. 
Tribe, ifcime nf Itenumi tribe ia iftKTin- 
tiurw, 362, 

3’rjliiiii. a-iijp In imscripliojui, 37^. 
TrioliuLtlta. 13, 14. 

Trift>miii, 17 L 
Trivia, 1" l . 

Tufa, tiUviVLile* g-ttmulnru, 303. 

Tumuli, 34, 104, 107, 103. 

Tuuk i 03, 

I’umn, 159. 

Tumi-, 15®, 

Tun^iiolH, ^24. 

TDKnn eduinn, 43. 

Tnsawicu 122. 

Tveln?, 13:4. 

Typlion, 143. Hn, M3, 130. 

T\ rinn |Hiiptf, 21S. 

Enctuniiiini, 70, 

1rivDiT«^f>iap‘ T 05, 

UmiiBiw 132. 

Uneas+ myiil amdre, H4, 153. 157, 

Era. eiri'niry, 112, 207. 

Vii*-* TH ( ildtyf, 2LM); KtnisonrL, 2:2.5; 
GrtfK, £;;| ; u 1' Cl, , }; origin, 232: 
eotofucTOi Iti vitfii'a elav u-h-I 

[ft EtfUai-.in vasts. 233; in’Cn+k 
ni*vH h 23| ; triodcauf painlliig tJttau? 
234; irriL-+t> luitEU's an tlrutu, : 
itureriptioua on Utcin, £35; cltu^ 
2157; Mlllicigt nk ebusjfltuttuu, 2110; ^ 
HUbjeeU 237 ; use, 2! IS ; origin ul 
Wio cteiit. in < if j'liieinu them in luinli-, 
£33; ii(4 Trie lit ioncd ia uneieiil 
authors, 243 ; f imni in krab^, 2 11 : 

''' rtt ra t v, iU l a (XiiLtmg of cuJl h re 'th 
cn rib when Mund, £4J; nuum- 

fseLun (.t Vlltfc -, 242 j iin :1 n t i> ■: . 
*nd I'.irgcrtL-*, 242; en51«Ki(.na, 243; 
ijKHalia or sty he of pnEnt, *\ rn-i*. 
243; ehapi-fl, 24G; EiigHjb \ 
Jtnmui licnELenefiLtuft'., 21 IS 
Vhm's, inurrhino, 2?". uM l uihi, 

V.'bk'iej of juiiuliu™ 2lti. 

V.^yvie, 358, 

Vclniiom, 00, 00. 

V li'lr, 375; E/nmin. Geudiis, 17G; 

^tri!. Allftd/Omene, k'nllipyp,:,-, 

rli Tiin-ju iiiln 322. 

^“eimtglloli. Oil riie inseriptivU nf 
Peru gin, o00. 

3 11 
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Vermilion, 210. 

Vertn. 181. 

Viu, 82; Appiu, 82; Lutiun, 83; Labi- 
eaua, 83; l > r»rno«t)im, 83; Tibur- 
tlim, 8S; X'otncntana, 83; Solaria. 
83; Fhunink, 84; Ca--.--.ia. 84; 

Aurelia. 84; Portuensis. 84: 
OstienM*, 84; Anleatinu, Lauren* 
liua, Severiano, 84. 

Victory, 105. 

Villa, Homan, 14. 

Volturana, 150. 

Vntuitnria, GO. 

Votive inscription*, Greek. 353; Etnu- 
cttu, ;WJ8; Homan, 376. 

Vulcan. 171. 

Wall*, Kgy]>tiuu, 1; Grecian, 3; Italian, 


3; Homan, G; Ciclono-.in, 3; poly- 
gonal, 3; irrepulnr horizontal. 5:jj 
regular horizontal. 6; coating t«f 
walls at Pompeii, 225. 

White, colour, used hy tl.e Egyptians 
211; hr the Greeks, 218. 

Window*, ftnestnc, 14. 


Xrstm, 13. 

Yellow colour lut'd hr the Egyptians, 
211 : by tlie Greek, 216. 

Zeus, 163; Olytupias, Meilichiua, Orkn-$ 
164. 

Zeuxis, 214. 

Ziroou, 313. 

7.«n), 1C2. 
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